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THE West has been until late years so disdainful of the 
thought of the Far East that it is perhaps not so wonderful 
as regrettable that one of the most remarkable books of the 
world should have been unknown here except to a few 
scholars who have been able to perceive its importance 
in the inheritance of wisdom. But these old days of 
superiority are passing away, and we are now much more 
ready to receive intellectual gifts which do not bear the 
impress of Greece and Rome. It is therefore possible that 
some notice of a book revealing the faith which helped to 
mould the life of the Middle Ages in Central Asia, China, and 
later Japan, may not be unwelcome. The author and his 
work are alike noteworthy. 

-Is it known that a journey through Hell and Purgatory 
was written in China by a man born sixty-seven years before 
Dante, a man who held the position of spiritual adviser to 
that great Kublai Kaan who was served by Marco Polo, who 
was celebrated by Coleridge in his immortal dream of 
Xanadu? Such a book there is, and this journey is the lesser 
of its interests, for it is a great epic and allegory of the 
progress of the Mind of Man, and in this aspect has stranger 
anticipations of modern thought than even its precedence 
of the Divina Commedia. It antedates the modern science 
of psychology in a truly remarkable manner, tracing the 
evolution of the human intellect and spirit through all the 
turbulence of cruelty and sensuality which lie between the 
Ape and the Divine—passing through many advances and 
retrocessions to such a mind as is found in the Buddha or 
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the Christ. It is a book worthy to be placed beside the 
Pilgrim’s Progress of the West, and to some it will be of 
deeper interest because it begins lower down in the first dim 
stirrings of conscious thought. These are large claims, and 
difficult to substantiate in one brief article on a subject which 
deserves many. Let me therefore give some account of the 
book and its author, premising that my quotations are from 
the partial translation by that celebrated missionary Dr 
Timothy Richard. It has never, so far as I know, been 
translated otherwise either as a whole or in part. The late 
Imperial Government of China conferred on Dr Richard a 
mandarinate with the Red Button of the highest grade, and 
also decorated him with the Double Dragon. 

According to the Imperial history of the Mongol dynasty 
in China a boy named Chiu Chu Chi was born in the year 
1208. Passionately desirous of learning, he retired, on 
reaching years of discretion, to a temple in the Kwen Lun 
mountains to study the principles of the Taoist faith, now so 
degenerate in China. Later it is supposed he was converted 
to the fuller Buddhism known as Mahayana. His fame soon 
spread over the empire, for it is the peculiar glory of China 
that intellectual distinction opens all doors, even the highest, 
and two Emperors in succession sent for Chiu that they might 
learn his wisdom and do him honour. Absorbed in his 
studies, he made no response and continued to tread the 
secret ways of the spirit. Finally, in the year 1279, when he 
was an old man, the great Kublai Kaan, who had then firmly 
established the Mongol dynasty in China, sent two ministers 
to invite the sage to his Court at Cambaluc (Peking)—an 
invitation, or rather command, which could not be disre- 
garded, and, accompanied by eighteen disciples, the old man 
left the Lao Shan Monastery for the world. 

It was an eventful journey of four years through perils 
many and great, for he was wounded in passing through the 
lawless soldiery, was often obliged to conceal himself, knew 
what it was to hunger and thirst, and must often have 
despaired of reaching the King of Kings. Lest he should 
fail, he sent before him a messenger, counselling the autocrat 
to cease from plundering and murdering; and this, which 
would probably have cost any other teacher his life, seems to 
have inspired the great Kaan with respect, for Chiu was 
received with the utmost honour at the Court of Cambaluc, 
and at once entered on his position of spiritual father to the 
sovereign. 

His teaching was noble. He taught the Emperor that 
his conception of ruling was wholly mistaken, that the 
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foundation of all lasting government is the service of God and 
man, and in the midst of barbaric luxury he asserted that to 
be pure of heart and set free from the lust of this world is 
the only secret of peace. And the wild man listened. He, 
descendant of that Chinghis Kaan, the Scourge of God, 
whose empire covered nearly one-half of the human race, 
sought to follow in the way marked out for him. To his 
strong, uncurbed nature these words appeared to be a message 
from that Unknown Power who terribly raises and puts down 
the mighty from their seat. He told those about him: 
“God has given me this teacher that my dead conscience 
may live. Write down his sayings, that I and my descendants 
may learn.” 

And because his words were of other things than worldly 
power and pride, such as he himself had sounded to the 
depths, Kublai Kaan addressed Chiu always as Shin Shen— 
the Immortal. 

But whatever the will of the Kaan might have been (and 
his personal charity became great and noble), rapine and 
murder continued in China, for the Mongols, as Marco Polo 
testifies, were hard to hold in leash. Chiu, who later retired 
to Chi Li, sent his disciples, by order of the Kaan, to release 
prisoners and deliver those who were in the shadow of death. 
Under the Kaan he was thus instrumental in saving thirty 
thousand of the people. He died in 1288, full of years and 
honours. 

So much for the man, though much more should be said 
of him. His book, known as A Mission to the Western 
Heaven, has for seven hundred years been a classic in China, 
Korea, and Japan, a vast storehouse for story and drama, a 
profound influence for good. It has been the subject of 
countless pictures. The Hon. Mrs Gordon discovered valu- 
able frescoes from it in the Diamond Mountain Facing-South 
Temple in Korea. They abound in Japan. At Pong-len-ssa 
it has been acted as a mystery play for the last five hundred 
years. It is believed to embody the highest spiritual truths ; 
it has been the joy of millions. From these points of view 
it is of universal interest, and from another not less so. For 
to Chiu, brooding in the Lao Shan Monastery on the riddle 
of the painful earth, came the same answer as came to our 
own later thinkers, and he beheld the history of the Mind of 
Man, not as a fall from some original perfection and obedience, 
but as a long ascension from the chaotic and primeval, from 
the Ape to the Man, from the Man to the Divine. That such 
a conception should have been possible at such a time, and 
that it should have ,been wrought out to the end with such 
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piercing spiritual insight, is the wonder of this book. Let 
me condense the story. 

The first scene of the epic concerns itself with Creation. 
Chaos and darkness reign supreme. Light follows; the 
solids combine into water, fire, and earth. Law is established 
in place of confusion. In the sea is a great mountain, and 
on its summit a “ Living Stone,” animated by the highest 
forces of nature, of earth, and heaven. This on a predestined 
day splits asunder and produces a stone egg, and, after 
exposure to the air, this becomes a Stone Ape, able to creep 
and run. Gradually becoming conscious, he turns and bows 
to the four points of the compass, his eyes glowing with light, 
the rays of which penetrate even to the seat of God in His 
heavenly palace. God takes pity on the grotesque creature 
and’says’: “‘ That far object below is the living principle of 
life in the Universe.” And this is the Mind of Man! 

Time went by and the strange light of the Ape’s eyes was 
dimmed. He lived the ordinary life of an ape, feeding on 
fruits and playing in the wood with troops of other apes. 
Sometimes, drawing apart, he would sit and watch the rush 
of the mountain stream, until on a certain day all the apes 
cried out: ‘‘ Where does this stream come from? Let us 
find the source.” 

They sought long and with ape-like curiosity, and found 
at last a waterfall issuing from a great. cave which none 
dared enter, until at last the Stone Ape volunteered, and, 
leaping through the waterfall and the cave, discovered 
“The Happy Fruit and’ Flower Garden.” The apes, 
following, took possession, and the Stone Ape became the 
Beautiful Ape King, and the whole troop entered upon an 
era of animal plenty and enjoyment. 

There seemed no reason why this state of things should 
not last for ever, but let it be remembered that the Ape King 
was the child of heaven as well as of earth, and that one 
keen drop was spilt into the cup which marred its sweetness. 
One day, when feasting with all his people, the Ape King 
wept, and, seeing, the astonished apes asked the cause of 
his grief. 

“* Although I have been happy, now I dread the future,” 
was all he could say. 

But this looking before and after was more than his 
careless people could understand. There was food, there was 
sunshine, there was freedom ‘from all restraint—what more 
could any ape desire ? What was there to fear ? 

** Old age and Death,” replied the King. 

And at these terrible unknown words all the apes covered 
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their faces and wept. And at last a strong ape leaped forth 
and cried in a great voice: ‘‘ This sorrow is the beginning of 
life. Of all wonders in the world, three are the greatest— 
the Buddhas—the Enlightened; the Immortals; and the 
Confucian deities ; for these do not die.” 

And the Ape King demanded: ‘‘ Where do these live ? ” 
and the ape replied: ‘In the world after death. In the 
ancient depths of the Eternal Mountain.” 

So the next day the Ape King, laying down his careless 
joy, went forth in a far search for the Unknown. 

In the course of long years he learnt the manners and 
language of a man, but his heart was the ape’s heart as he 
still wandered in search of an immortality of ape-like bliss. 
Very fierce, very sensuous was he, with all the instincts of 
the brute strong upon him, yet with a gleam of something 
responsive, something of the very far-off Divine which he 
himself understood not at all. What teacher could he find ? 

At last, after long years’ journeying, he reached the Cave 
of the Slantmg Moon and Three Stars, and heard that a 
great teacher known as Wisdom dwelt there and was awaiting 
a student known as the Truth-Seeker. He was permitted 
to enter. 

Here also Wisdom hath builded her palaces, for the Ape 
was guided through corridor after corridor, between high 
places of rose marble and towering gates of splendour— 
a strange figure in such a school!—to where Wisdom sat 
enthroned and below him his thirty disciples ranged in order. 
And here the author pauses to describe that Wisdom : 


“* His years are eternal as the heavens, 
All-glorious is his form. 
Wisdom endureth through all the ages, 
For he is the Teacher of Law.” 


And, seeing that fear is the beginning of wisdom, before 
that glory the brutish figure prostrated himself and, knocking 
his head upon the earth, besought instruction, while the 
Master considered his unlikely pupil. Questions were asked, 
and in great anxiety the Ape reported his strange birth, and 
again the Master considered. At last the decision was made. 

** You are certainly a child of the Divine Power which is 
above nature. As yet you have no name. I will give you a 
name.” 

And the Ape King, laughing for joy, was received as a pupil, 
and received also the name that was to mark his place in the 
world. Henceforth he is Sun, the Searcher of Secrets. 

The Ape had now become the Thinker, but to what use 
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should his new powers be applied? He himself was clear 
on that point. To the avoidance of the hateful victory of 
old age and death—to the securing of an ape’s immortality 
of pleasure. Various sciences were proposed to him by the 
Master, but the Searcher only replied : ‘* Will these teach me 
how to avoid old age?” and when the Master replied: 
“This they cannot do,” the Searcher declined them all. 
At last, after long beseeching, Wisdom revealed the way. 

There are three primal forces—Sex, Mind, and Spirit. 
The right understanding of these three is the road to immortal 
life, but it is beset by the three perils which only the wisest 
can escape. The Ape, lusting for immortality, proud of his 
knowledge, essayed them, and by the greatest he fell, and was 
condemned to return to his people once more, but carrying 
with him the tidings of this strange knowledge which as yet 
he knew not how to use. They hailed his return with 
delight, for in his rise they all had risen. All claimed the 
right he had won for them. They were now of the tribe of 
the Seekers. 


“* One family are we now (they cried) : 
We are all adopted into the House of Heaven.” 


Let me pause and ask if this parable, written seven hundred 
years ago, can be excelled as a picture of the clod instinct with 
the spark which is the Mind of Man? Is there such an 
allegory elsewhere? The other great teachers have taken 
man where they found him in his pride of place. Chiu dives 
into the dim beginnings of reason and spirit. 

The task was but begun. The Searcher, having now 
perceived the power of knowledge, armed himself with 
weapons of terrible force. He dived beneath the sea and 
conquered the ancient Rulers, wresting their wealth from them. 
He soared to the clouds. He dreamed that he entered the 
Infernal Regions and was victorious over the Lords of Death 
and Hell; and though this last was but an empty dream, it 
was real to his pride. But mighty as were now his weapons, 
his nature was still unchanged. Riotously, cruelly, brutally, 
he used his strength, and it became clear that the downfall 
of the world was at hand unless the Searcher of Secrets, 
gifted with knowledge but far from the paths of wisdom, 
could be subjected to the Law. 

Then to the Supreme, seated in the Golden Palace of 
Clouds in a strange Chinese heaven with His Ministers, His 
Princes, and Rulers of Departments about Him (a heaven 
modelled on the Court of the Emperors at Peking) came the 
bitter cry of the oppressed earth and sea, and a memorial 
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was presented by the Dragon Ruler of the Sea. It is couched 
in exactly the same terms as a subject prince, prostrate 
before the Throne, would have used in addressing the Son 
of Heaven: ‘“‘ Your humble Dragon-Master memorialises the . 
Sacred Sovereign of High Heaven ’—and then followed the 
recital of the Searcher’s violence, and the appeal for redress. 
Redress was instantly promised, and the Dragon King (dragons 
in China are always associated with water) kotowed and 
departed. Complaints from the Prince of Hades and many 
more succeeded to this. Clearly the Searcher was a dangerous, 
blusterous being whom none could restrain. All desired 
vengeance and punishment. What should be done? But 
the ways of the Supreme are not our ways, nor His thoughts 
our thoughts. No flash of lightning struck the rebel; he 
was bidden to an audience in heaven. It was then thought 
by the Ministers that the mere sight of the Divine might 
strike terror to his turbulent soul, and all might end well. 
The Divine meditated but kept His own counsel, and the 
Searcher was invited, the message being prepared by the 
Angel of the Literary Star. 

Now follows a description of the Heavenly Courts, burn- 
ing in splendours. The Searcher, haughty and unquelled, 
marched after the guiding Angel through glorious light in 
myriad rays, forms of iridescent cloud, and a golden city of 
radiance. Whether it were that something cried in his soul 
that he was native to these pomps, whether he regarded them 
as trappings hiding the Essential, he did not disclose, but he 
strode like a king into the Presence and stood proudly erect 
while all else fell upon their faces. ‘* Why,” cried all the 
Heavenly Ministers, ‘“‘ does not the wild Ape do obeisance ? 
Why does he roughly answer, ‘ It is I, old Sun the Searcher ’ ? 
Why should he not be killed ? ” 

His august Majesty replied: ‘‘ The Searcher is but 
newly a man. How can he understand Court etiquette?” 
It appeared indeed that the Deity did not take so much 
account as his Ministers of form and ceremony, for He con- 
tinued: ‘‘ We forgive him. He shall have a post in the 
Heavenly Court. See which is vacant, for this man must 
serve us.” 

And behold! the only vacant position was that of Master 
of the Wild Horses—the lowest position of all. He was 
simply and solely to look after the wild animals. After a 
brief trial the Searcher rushed from the Heavenly Courts in 
a furious anger. What !—be a herder of animals, he who 
had dreamed of Deity ? Better be a King among apes than 
a servitor in heaven. 
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So he returned to his apes and their sympathy. “A 
King become a stable boy? Let us drink and forget the 
insult !”’ they cried. And in wrath and now open rebellion 
he assumed the title, ““ The Great Holy One, The Equal of 
Heaven.” In other words, he was now Swinburne’s “ Great 
God Man, which is God.” So old is the cry of defiance ! 

And now the Great Victorious Spirit was sent to arrest 
the rebel, and was not victorious. He was received with 
threats, curses, and battle. Apparently the Mind of Man is 
unconquerable by warfare. The Celestial Ministers were 
confounded. Again the Supreme meditated, and an 
ambassador was sent to the Searcher with the tidings that 
his rights were recognised. He should enter upon the 
position of “The Holy One, The Equal of Heaven,” at 
once. He shall try his strength in the manner he himself 
has chosen. Nothing daunted, the Ape King faced the 
Supreme with unbroken pride, conscious of victory. Reply- 
ing only, “‘ I thank you,” he entered upon his great position 
with perfect self-confidence. 

Needless to say, ruinous failure followed. Wild with 
power, he gorged the Peaches of Immortality, he drank 
himself drunk with the Wine of Heaven, he outraged all the 
sacred customs which have stood from eternity. And the 
end of it was that utter terror of himself and all his doings 
seized him. 

‘“‘ If the Celestial Ruler is disturbed, I fear for my life. 
Let me go, Go, GO! It is better for me to be a King on 
earth.” 

And once more he returned to his apes. Clearly the 
Searcher was fit neither for the lower nor the higher power, 
nor did he find heaven at all a congenial abode. Was he 
then to have the ape’s heart all his days, armed with the 
terrors of knowledge, omnipotent for all but that Achilles’ 
heel of old age and death ? 

War great and furious ensued, but the knowledge of the 
Ape was a match apparently for the heavenly host. . Or so 
it was believed on earth. 

And then a mystic figure emerged—Kwanyin (in Japanese, 
Kwannon), the Holy Spirit of God. With her waters of 
baptism, with her asperging willow spray, she averred that 
she could tame the wild nature, and make the Ape surrender 
himself to the influences of the Spirit. 

Yes, but not yet. The Baptism with fire must precede 
the Baptism with water. The catechumen is ready for 
the first, but not for the second. And the Holy Spirit, 
abiding her time, stood aside. 
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For now was brought a very terrible weapon—the 
Diamond Circle, or Ring, with which ‘“‘ the Huns have been 
civilised into Buddhas ”—a frightful calamity of blood and 
ruin. It was flung upon the Ape King, and he fell con- 
quered, raging, unconquered in soul, and was flung into the 
Fiery Crucible, broken by the energising power of God at 
last, but still utterly defiant. And here the author pauses 
and comments : 


“ This history of the Ape is a deep parable. 
Man is the Great Holy One and Heaven’s peer, 
But for this the Horse and the Ape, the heart and mind, must be subdued. 
For true life there is but one Law, 
Even that Man should become One with his True Example.” 


The Example? That is God made Flesh. The Buddha, 
the Christ of Asia, who in his Divinity has lived and suffered 
as Man amongst men. The Ape had tried conclusions with 


» Power. He was now to try conclusions with Love. 


So, having broken his way out of the crucible, he was 
brought before the Incarnate by the Thunder Generals, 
raging and blaspheming. He shouted aloud: ‘ Who are 
you ?”’—and the Buddha, smiling from his impenetrable 
peace, replied that he had come from the Paradise of that 
God in whom is Boundless Light—Praise be to Him ! 

But for this the Ape had nofear. He broke into the 
recital of his own power : 


“I practised all arts to be immortal ; 
Hating the poor span of human life 
I fixed my heart on joining the divine Gods. 
If others have succeeded, why not I?” 


And still the untroubled Buddha listened to the tirade 
of raging pride: “If you are so great, O Searcher—if all 
power is yours—stand on the palm of my Hand and leap out 
of it. If you succeed, sit on the throne of Heaven and rule. 
If you fail, go humbly away and learn the Truths. 

So it was agreed. The Searcher could not doubt the 
result—he who had stormed the sea and sky—how should he 
fail? Therefore he took his station on the Hand and leaped. 

Now he is rushing through the clouds, away—away ! 
The Buddha is a small and lessening figure. Who is he to 
control the Equal of Heaven? What shall bound the glory 
of the pride of Man? The abysses open before him, and 
still he roars through a subject Universe. Arrogance is 
loud in his heart. And now the task is accomplished—he 
has reached the limits of Light and the Eternal Dark, and 
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before him are the Five Pillars that separate them. The 
Buddha shall know he is conquered, and upon one Pillar he 
writes his name in token of Victory—‘‘ The great Holy One, 
The Equal of Heaven,” and upon another, in sign of his 
contempt, he leaves a hateful mark of his presence, and so 
returns shouting with triumph to the Hand. 

And still with his impenetrable smile the All-Wise replied : 
* You have never left my Hand.” 

And on the base on one finger was found written the Ape’s 
boast, and on the other the hateful mark of his apish contempt. 
Man may rush through space; he may affront the Dawn and 
the Sunset, but he is still within the circumference of God. 

Beaten, baffled, at last humbled, he was now condemned to 
lie crushed beneath the weight of the hand of Incarnate Love. 
He was laid beneath the great mountain of the Five Fingers, 
and there he lay suffering until the Day of Deliverance. 

Meanwhile the Holy Spirit had inspired the Emperor of 
China, T’ai-Tsung (a real historical figure, and greatest of 
the T’ang dynasty), by means of a journey through Heaven 
and Hell, to despatch a mission to Heaven in search of the 
Scriptures which should illuminate mankind. This incident 
is founded on the fact that in the reign of this Emperor, in 
the year 629 a.p., a Buddhist priest had made a pilgrimage 
to India across the frightful deserts in search of the. Buddhist 
Scriptures for the teaching of China, and Chiu thus allegorises 
a true story. A Pilgrim, named from this famous pilgrim, 
Yuen Chang, is chosen to set forth on this tremendous quest. 
But he will need servitors humble, loyal, and strong, to aid 
him through the dangers natural and supernatural. Who 
should they be ? 

The Spirit of God knew what was determined. She 
hastened to the mountain, knowing what strength must be 
harnessed for the salvation of mankind. The Ape could 
not move, for the weight of the Hand upon him; but he 
could speak, and his voice was a cry: “‘ O merciful Kwanyin, 
a day in this place is asa year. I have lain alone five hundred 
years. Pity me and I will lead a new life.” 

So he was told that if he would engage, not as a King, not 
as a Prince of Heaven, but as the servant of the Pilgrim, the 
servant of man, there was hope, and to this he thankfully 
pledged himself. 

I wish J might tell the Vision of the Emperor, but this 
deserves separate treatment.! Made wise by his dreadful 
experience, the Emperor sent forth the Pilgrim, and the 


1 The story of the ‘“ Journey through Hell” will be told in the next 
issue of the Hinsert JouRNAL.—EDITOR. 
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mission proceeded on its way. This section is introduced 
by these remarkable lines : 































“The spark of life within and without is ever the same. 
: In an atom is.the whole Kingdom of God. 
) In one grain are numberless worlds. 
There is but one principle in soul and body. 
He who knows this must follow the mystery of nature.” 


The Pilgrim, Yuen Chang, now approached the Mount 
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; of Purgatory, where the Ape lay groaning. The cry of his 
' torment filled the air like thunder : ‘‘O my Master, you have 
| come, you have come!” 

My Master! It was a new cry for the Ape King, the 
) Equal of Heaven! The Pilgrim, having authority, opened 


his prison; he was released, and once more he stood in the 
sunlight—no more the Equal of Heaven, no more the Searcher 
of Secrets: all that vainglory had gone by. For the Quest 


f he received a new name and a humble one. Henceforth he 
f @ is Sun, the Practical One, and all the intellectualism which 
1 swept the earth and sky was to be harnessed to the lowliest 


uses of the service of man. 
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e 
t They met a tiger, and Sun slew it and made a robe of the 
n skin to keep his Master warm. After the tiger they met with 
e six thieves—Mr Eye, who loved change; Mr Ear, who was ; 
t swift to anger; Mr Nose, who smelt love; Mr Tongue, the 
5 glutton; Mr Thought, the covetous; and Mr Sad, the 
, malcontent ; and all these fell on Sun and beat him cruelly. ; 
-. He worsted them in the end, but appealed to his Master : i 
d el you cannot beat these off, how do you expect to see 
0 ? 29 } 
And the Pilgrim thought awhile, and then replied : i 
e **O disciple, when shall we see the Incarnate face to € 
e face !”’—the heart’s cry of many men and ages! But the 7 
d Ape also has his dream of God, as we now observe. The 
e Beatific Vision is his quest, and the life lost for the saving of 
A, others his road. 
d For again, when the way was dark and troubles increased 
and multiplied, the Master cried out : 
yt “‘ There is a mountain of difficulties ahead. We must be 
e careful.” And it was Sun the Practical who replied: 
ly “ Master, do not be over-anxious. So long as our hearts are | 
right with God there cannot be any serious trouble.” Can 
is this be the Ape of the rebellious pride? No, it is Sun the 
al Practical, the clear-eyed, who at last perceives the Essential. 
1e Not perfect by any means, but with his foot set on the 
- Mount of Vision. One cannot achieve instant perfection— 
no, not though one has lain in the hand of God. In his very 
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zeal for the Quest he is sometimes merciless and mistaken ; 
and at last, in his despair at this turbulent servant who is 
yet so full of love and valour, the Pilgrim appeals to the 
Holy Kwanyin, and she provides a Hat of Spikes for Sun— 
a sort of Crown of Thorns, which will pierce him to the brain 
when he transgresses. And so, armed with the pangs of 
Conscience, they go on their way. 

It is impossible I should tell the story of the Quest, for 
the book is twice as long as the New Testament and enriched 
with many marvels and digressions. One must be well 
acquainted with Buddhist and Far Eastern thought to 
follow many parts of it. Nor can I deal with the two lesser 
servitors. The terrible dangers; the passionate loyalty of 
Sun, who could do nothing by halves; the rage and zeal 
which, overstepping all bounds, were followed often by the 
Crown of Thorns—all these I must pass by. The Pilgrim 
is a noble and dignified figure, the type of the great Chinese 
scholar. I am certain he was modelled upon the real and 
famous Yuen Chang, who in the year 629 a.p. had made the 
awful pilgrimage from China to India in search of the traces 
and words of the Buddha. The author in this has made 
noble use of a noble historical personage, as he has also done 
in his introduction of the greatest of the T’ang Emperors. 

At last Sun has learnt his lesson. Humble, faithful, 
devoted, influenced in all things by the Holy Spirit, Kwanyin, 
he attends the Pilgrim until they reach the Beautiful Land, 
and before them stands a great House, and above this the 
Spiritual Mountain, crowned with the Light of the presence 
of the Incarnate. A voice greets them: “Is not this the 
Royal Ambassador from the East in search of the Holy 
Writings ?”"—and they behold an Immortal of heavenly 
beauty who awaits them at the Gate. Many years he has 
waited their coming. Tea and food are ordered for the weary 
ones, and grateful thanks are offered. A fragrant bath is 
prepared that they may sleep in peace and recover their 
vigour for the steep ascent of the Holy Hill. Great is their 
joy, for they believe that all the trials are ended. But there 
is one more. Suddenly, as they climb, is seen before them a 
great and terrible river—a stream of living water indeed, but 
three miles wide, and roaring down in flood; and how to 
pass it they know not. In this high allegory it will be seen 
that the river of Death is also that living water which flows 
from the Paradise—a strangely beautiful conception. 

Even the Pilgrim’s high courage is daunted, but Sun fears 
nothing. There is a bridge—a dangerous bridge of rotting 
trees, and, though the Pilgrim holds back, Sun runs across it 
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laughing. The ape nature surviving in him in its higher 

aspects—its hold on natural things—sends him rejoicing along 

the breaking Bridge of Dread. But this the Pilgrim cannot 

“h he lingers trembling on the brink, and Sun returns to 
im. 

And, as they dispute, they see a Pilot on a broken raft, 
drifting down stream. He invites them to enter, but the 
Master still fears very greatly. The broken raft, the perilous 
flood—how can this be possible to human flesh and blood ? 
But Sun steadfastly encourages him (the Mind of Man 
unconquerable and purified in death), and the Pilot cries 
aloud : 

“* Safe is My raft. 


Though it is weak it can cross an ocean. 
Many are the souls it has ferried.” 


Sun the Practical is at least content. He urges his Master 
forward, and they take their seat on the crazy planks as the 
Angelic Boat gently moves forward into the great deeps, and 
the earth they know is left behind. 

And now a very beautiful episode. A dead body drifts 
beside them, and the Master looks upon it in awe and fear, 
for surely he knows those features, that worn frame? And 
Sun, always before him in apprehension now, says smiling, 
“Yes, Master, do not fear. That body is none other than 
your own.” And the Pilot says also, ‘“ Joy is yours. That 
is your body.” Thus gently is the knot loosed in the waters 
of the River, and when the Master lands on the farther shore 
it is as one set free. 

Thus rejoicing they gain the shore which seemed so distant, 
and the Pilot and the raft are seen no more, and in quiet 
they go their way to meet the welcome of the Great Cherubim, 
and the author comments : 


** Now is the work finished and the Soul become divine. 
To reach the shore of Eternity is the highest wisdom.” 


And now, at last, they enter the Great Hero Hall and are 
presented before the seat of the Incarnate, and falling on 
their faces do worship; and Kwanyin, the Holy Spirit, who 
has guided them through all their perils, rejoices in their joy, 
and their eyes have beheld the King in his beauty and have 
seen the Land that is very far off. 

To their custody is given the great Scripture for the 
salvation of mankind. This is the great reward of all their 
anguish. And to each is given a new name—the last of the 
names that have marked the falls and struggles of the Ape 
King. The Pilgrim is sanctified as The Buddha of Sweet 
Vor. XX.—No. 1. 2 
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Incense. The Hat of Spikes is removed from the servitor, 
and he becomes the Strong Man of the Kingdom—The 
Buddha Victorious in War. Also (delightful touch) the white 
horse who has borne the baggage throughout the weary 
journey is not forgotten—how should he be in the Land where 
all find their true home ?—and he is canonised as Chief over 
the Eight Boards of the Dragons of Heaven. There is room 
for him too in the Many Mansions. 

And the book ends thus—with a great anthem in heaven. 
For all the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas (the Lovers and 
Helpers of mankind), the saints, the deities, the spirits and 
angels, folding their hands, united their voices and sang 
these words—which indeed are well worthy of study, for in 
their magnificent catholicity they prefigure that great 
Church, that mighty Communion of Saints; of which the 
faint dawn now pierces the night : 


“* We take refuge 
In the Ancient God who created Light, 
In the God of Pure Joy, 
In Him who hath no darkness, 
In Varuna (the Heaven-God of the Vedas), 
In Brahma the Creator, 
In Him who is boundless mercy, 
In the Messiah, 
In Him who goes about doing good, 
In Him who is the Lamp of the World, 
In Kwanyin, : 
In Mohammed of the great Sea, 
In all the saints of Paradise, 
In all the Angels who serve the sacred Altar, 
In all the mighty Powers throughout the universe.” 


I give only a part of the New Song—a song so new that 
we have not as yet gained even a little knowledge of the 
harmony it proclaims. But that it prefigures a spheral 
music none may doubt. 

This is a book which raises questions of the deepest 
interest apart fromiits spiritual teaching. Marco Polo, his 
father and uncle, must have been well acquainted with the 
great saint who wrote it. Is it conceivable that some of 
the strangely Christian passages may have been influenced 
by that contact? It is certain that in the Emperor’s 
** Journey to Hell,” with which I hope to deal later, there is 
more than one reference which inclines one to consider this 
possibility. 'The Hon. Mrs Gordon, in her remarkable book, 
The Lotus Gospel, traces many wonderful coincidences 
between Mahayana Buddhism and Christianity which cannot 
lightly be set aside. If Christianity and the Buddhism of 
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the year 100 a.p. and onward coalesce at so many points, as 
they certainly do, may it not be that in some great future 
not utterly remote the world may see a union of the greatest 
faith and the greatest philosophy of all time? To men of 
good-will the bridge is less difficult to cross than that broken 
trunk which Sun, the Purified Mind of Man, crossed so 
fearlessly, and the reward of such an understanding would be 
greater than thought can conceive. 

Here, at all events, is the Far Eastern rendering of the 
upward . struggle. I find it in some respects even more 
interesting than Bunyan’s, because its outlook is higher and 
deeper. It is more philosophic, if a little less human. It is 
the work of a scholar and a poet, a man who had surveyed 
the world with keen eyes and according to great opportunities. 
The Pilgrimage of Sun is not for his personal salvation, 
though that is implicit. It is unfettered by the narrow 
individualism of Calvinistic teaching. It is the example of 
the life laid down and the immortal gain. It is the answer 
to some negations of modern science. 

It is also not the least of the great gifts which the ancient 
wisdom of China has yet to offer to the Western world. 


L. ADAMS BECK. 


Victoria, B.C. 





KARMA : ITS VALUE AS A DOCTRINE 
OF LIFE. 


J. N. FARQUHAR, D.Litt. Oxon., 
Literary Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in India. 


I. Tae Aryan invaders who created the religions and the 
civilisation of India were polytheists ; and their chief ideas 
long remained unchanged. Their original conception of the 
destiny of man after death was that the souls of the good 
were led by Yama to heaven, where they were clothed in 
new bodies and lived in pleasure and splendour with the 
glorified ‘‘ fathers ” and the gods. Far less distinct in their 
literature is the conception of hell as the destiny of wicked 
men. 

But at an early date, probably somewhere in the seventh 
century B.c., a new conception of the after-life took form 
among a small group of thinking men in North India, and 
gradually won its way to complete acceptance among the 
Aryan people, and finally among all the inhabitants of the 
peninsula—namely, the doctrine of transmigration and karma. 
The central idea of this doctrine is that every act, whether 
good or bad, inevitably produces for the doer its own recom- 
pense in a future life—every good act being rewarded with 
pleasure or prosperity, every bad act being punished with 
suffering or calamity. When thought out to its last implica- 
tions, the doctrine runs that the sum of each man’s inheritance 
—his body, character, capacity, temperament, birth, belong- 
ings, and social position—and the whole of his experience in 
life, whether of happiness or of sorrow, together form the just 
recompense for his deeds, good and bad, done in former 
existences. Since, then, a man’s inheritance in any one life 
is proof of his having lived former lives, the theory implies 
that the series of his lives has had no beginning ; and, since 
the actions done in any one life necessitate another life for 
their recompense, there can be no end to the soul’s embodi- 


ments. Thus an eternal process of transmigration, and an 
20 
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eternal existence for every soul, were necessarily involved in 
the conception. The theory also implied that all souls, 
whether living as gods, demons, men, animals, or plants, were 
essentially the same, the differences of their station, power, 
character, and experience being altogether the outcome of 
their previous actions. A soul living as a man might, 
through persistence in right living, rise in a future birth to 
life as a god, or might through abandoned living sink to life 
as a bug ora plant. Thus every soul was destined to go on 
eternally, in each life reaping the fruit of the past, and sowing 
at the same time in his actions seeds which would spring up 
as joy or sorrow in another existence. Every piece of human 
experience, whether active or passive, whether joyous or 
sorrowful, thus became retribution. There was no piece of 
suffering that was not punishment; there was no piece of 
joy that was not reward. 

At a rather later date there arose the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, which may be briefly summed in three pro- 
positions: (a) within and behind the whole universe there 
exists the supreme Brahman-Atman; {b) the human spirit 
is identical with this joyous, eternal, divine Spirit; (c) the 
man who rises to knowledge of the Atman is thereby re- 
leased from karma, rebirth, and all other bonds, and enters 
upon a new existence, which is the true life of the soul. 

But we must not here give our attention to this attractive 
philosophy; for our subject is the doctrine of karma. It 
will greatly simplify our inquiry to deal with karma apart 
from Release; and we are quite justified in doing so; for 
there was a period, short or long, between the rise of the 
karma theory and the appearance of the philosophy of 
Release ;1 and the vast majority of Indians and other 
Asiatics who have lived under the doctrine of transmigration 
and karma have not sought to win Release at all, but have 
regarded it as being far beyond their reach. 

The three religions which teach transmigration are 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. Until the coming of 
Islam, practically the whole population of India belonged to 
one or other of these faiths ; so that the doctrine has had a 

1 It is quite true, as Deussen shows (Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
842 ff.), that men sought union with the Atman, before the rise of the 
karma doctrine, and believed that therem they achieved peace and freedom ; 
but the great quest of Release which created Indian philosophy was 
essentially a quest of release from transmigration and karma, and thus 
arose as a reaction from the new doctrine. The roots of the four concep- 
tions—transmigration, karma, the supreme Atman, and emancipation— 


are all found in the Brahmanas, but the rise of the formed doctrine is 
later ; and the ideas came in two successive.pairs. 
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vast following for more than two and a half millenniums. But 
that is not all. Buddhism was carried by missionaries beyond 
the frontiers of India to every part of the continent of Asia 
and the adjacent islands ; and, while the religion made very 
little impression on the peoples living to the west of India 
and in the far north of the Asiatic continent, almost the 
whole of Central, Eastern, and Southern Asia, and also most 
of the great islands, accepted it and have lived by it for many 
centuries. The domain of karma therefore stretches from 
the western borders of India eastwards through Tibet, China, 
and Mongolia, and includes most of the islands on its southern 
and eastern shores. We do not exaggerate if we say that 
for many centuries it was held by half the human race. 

The aspects of the doctrine which moved these people 
most effectively are probably the following :— 

(A) It teaches that every man is personally responsible 
for his actions, that action and retribution are as inevitably 
bound together in morality as cause and effect are in material 
things, that the wrongdoer can in no single instance escape 
punishment. The doctrine thus responds to the elemental 
demand of the human conscience, that right and wrong 
action should receive personal recompense. 

(B) It thereby also vindicates the essential righteousness 
of the universe, and satisfies the moral instinct of those who 
hold it, whether they believe in the existence of a ruler of the 
universe or not. 

(C) It explains the peculiar inheritance of body, mind, 
and character which each child seems to bring into the world 
with him, and the strange inequality of human life, especially 
the seemingly arbitrary incidence of suffering and calamity 
on the one hand, and of wealth and prosperity on the other. 
It is thus a partial solution of the problem of evil. 

A doctrine in certain respects similar to the Indian theo 
appears also in ancient Greece. It seems to have sprung up 
first in the Orphic cults of Northern Greece, whence it was 
taken over first by Pythagoras and then by Plato. Scholars 
were formerly of opinion that Greece must have borrowed 
from India, or India from Greece; but research has now 
made it quite plain that the two are independent growths.! 
That Pythagoras and Plato accepted a theory of trans- 
migration and retribution is proof that elements of real 
moral value reside in such conceptions. 

The Indian doctrine has attracted a number of minds in 
the West during the past fifty or sixty years. It is regularly 


1 See Keith’s article, “‘ Pythagoras and the Doctrine of Transmigration,” 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, p. 569. 
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taught in Neo-Buddhism and Theosophy; and there have 
also been a few proposals to combine it with Christianity. 
A somewhat similar doctrine has also appeared in recent 
years in Western philosophy, usually in connection with a 
pluralist view of the universe. These cases of Western 
acceptance of a doctrine of rebirth and retribution are of 
very great interest to us, as proving that, while karma has 
been accepted by whole populations only in the centre, the 
south, and the east of Asia, there are sporadic minds in the 
West and throughout the world to whom the conception 
makes a strong appeal. 

So far as one can see, the features which attract Western 
minds are, in the first instance, those we have already noticed 
as moving the Asiatic mind : its insistence on personal retri- 
bution, its vindication of the justice of the universe, and its 
explanation of the inequalities of human existence. Two 
other aspects, however, of the idea are often emphasised : first, 
the seemingly scientific character of karma, its universal 
sweep and inescapable power, retribution following act as 
surely as effect follows cause; and secondly, the impression 
that the doctrine gives a more rational account of the other 
world than the Christian conception of immortality. 


II. What then are we to make of the doctrine ? 

We ought first of all to recognise that it must contain 
large elements of truth, since, for two thousand five hundred 
years, so many millions of our fellow-men have made it the 
foundation of their moral thinking and their moral life. No 
reflecting man surely can belittle an idea welcomed with 
eagerness by so many races, and retained with serious con- 
fidence for so many centuries. Further, I should like to 
bear witness that it is my impression, from my many years 
of personal contact with the Hindu people, that the karma 
doctrine has exercised a large restraining influence on their 
daily life. I find it difficult to speak more precisely. The 
doctrine does not seem to me to rouse men to high moral 
enthusiasm, nor to give them joy or a beckoning future ; but 
it does seem to give the ordinary man a settled conviction of 
the reign of moral law, and to spur him to the effort to be 
faithful. 

We ought to recognise, in the second place, that, since 
the doctrine is fundamentally a theory of the life of the soul 
before birth and after death, and since men have no means of 
observation or of scientific research in those regions,! the 


1 The statement is often made that the greatest Hindus, Jains, and 
Buddhists of the past remembered their former births ; and similar claims 
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karma hypothesis can neither be proved nor disproved. In 
this it is precisely like the Christian doctrine of immortality. 
Thus we cannot ask the direct question, Is the karma theory 
true or false ? but must test it in other ways. 

Attention had better be directed first to three facts which 
arise out of the history of the doctrine in India. 

(A) The theory of transmigration and karma has been 
accepted with marvellous unanimity by the people of India 
as true, and for the common people throughout the centuries 
it has sufficed as their doctrine of the soul; but the case is 
very different with the greatest minds. They have certainly 
never suggested that the doctrine is false, but have accepted 
it fully; yet it has never proved sufficient for their own 
souls’ life. At no long interval after the formation of the 
doctrine there came the greatest of all changes in Hindu 
thought, namely, the rise of the philosophy of Release, which 
is essentially a reaction against the karma theory. The 
philosophy was created by the loathing the best men felt 
for the never-ending round of births and deaths. Although 
they believed in karma, they could not live by it without 
discovering a means of escape from it. This historical 
fact suggests that, despite the elements of moral value con- 
tained in the theory, it is defective as a doctrine of the life 
of the soul. 

(B) Considering the massive sweep of the doctrine and 
the great influence it has exerted over the religious and moral 
life of India, it is very remarkable that the karma theory, 
even when reinforced with the philosophy of Release, has 
never led to any revision of the ancient Hindu law, nor to 
any serious attempt to think out a criterion of right and 
wrong.! There is practically no ethical philosophy within 
the frontiers of Hindu thinking? Sankara and Ramanuja 
accept the Hindu law of the siitras unchanged as the 
standard of conduct, which is much the same as if we lived 
by Leviticus ; and they never attempt the task of discover- 
ing a principle of right conduct. Do not these facts suggest 


are now and then made for moderns; but no evidence of any value has 
ever been given in substantiation of the claim. Certainly, the many 
narratives in Jain and Buddhist literature, which purport to detail “ former 
lives ’” of the Tirthakaras and the Buddhas, and the corresponding material 
in Hindu literature, would never convince a modern reader that they are 
real transcripts from life. They are clearly mythology, and usually of a 
very poor order. 

1 See Professor A. Berriedale Keith, in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, x. 805b, 806b. 

2 This stands jout in most striking contrast with the intellectual and 
imaginative triumphs of the Hindu mind. 
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that the karma theory is somehow lacking in moral insight 
and stimulus ? 

(C) There are certain noticeable changes in the karma 
doctrine which mark the history of Hinduism, from the first 
century A.D. downwards. They are discussed in an article 
by Professor Hopkins of Yale.1_ Each of these changes will 
be found to be an attempt to escape from the stern rigour of 
the karma law; and in most cases it will be found that the 
change is fundamentally inconsistent with the law as origin- 
ally conceived, and as understood by the most orthodox 
people adown the centuries until to-day. 

The first of these occurs in the Bhagavadgita. In that 
famous poem we first meet the doctrine of karma-yoga. 
According to the early Upanishads, all actions, whether good 
or bad, compel the soul to be reborn to undergo requital, and 
only inaction can lead to Release. The new doctrine in the 
Gita runs that there is one type of actions which the Hindu 
ean set outside the scope of the doctrine of karma. If he 
carries out the precepts of the Hindu law with a view to 
winning the rewards which are promised for their observance, 
he will necessarily be reborn to enjoy these rewards ; but, if 
in performing these ordained acts he renounces all the 
rewards attached to them, the new theory declares that 
these acts will not sow the seeds of rebirth, but will lead the 
man on towards Release. Here we have a great inroad made 
into the law of universal retribution, and nothing is said to 
make plain why these actions will not ripen to rebirth in 
accordance with the universal law of karma.? Similarly in 
the Bhakti sects of later date passionate devotion to the god 
whom one adores is stated to have the power of doing away 
with karma and bringing the soul to Release. Other illus- 
trations of this process might be mentioned to show how far 
this tendency has gone, but what has been already said is 
sufficient. Clearly the karma theory was so rigorous that 
many of the best men wished to ease the pressure. 

Can we point to any feature of the karma law that will 
account for these three noteworthy historical facts ?—the 
dissatisfaction of the best minds with the theory standing by 
itself, in contrast with its placid acceptance by the masses ; 
its failure to provoke ethical reflection on the details of the 
Hindu law and to create an ethical philosophy; and the many 
modifications of the theory suggested by the theistic sects. 


1 J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 581; 1907, p. 665. 
2 We can see clearly that men were beginning to appreciate the import- 
ance of motive in action ; but the idea is not thought out into a principle, 
and its application is limited to the precepts of the dharma. 
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The reason seems to be this, that while the karma 
hypothesis is a brilliant example of generalised thinking, is 
vividly moral, and deals in a most interesting way with the 
problem of suffering, yet the moral ideas on which it is based 
come from a very early stage in the development of ethical 
thought and practice. The community seems to have been at 
a stage of moral life corresponding to the time in Roman 
history which produced the Lex Talionis, the time in the 
history of Israel which created the law, “‘ An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” 1 At this stage in their moral 
education men expect the good man to be rewarded with 
prosperity and the bad man to be punished with adversity, 
and expect the reward and the punishment to be the 
accurately measured equivalent of the deeds done. Clearly, 
these are the ideas which are embodied in the karma doctrine ; 
and from such moral principles one would hardly expect that 
a satisfying ethical system could be developed. Hence the 
dissatisfaction of the nobler minds of India; hence their 
passion to seek Release and to escape from the karma 
altogether; hence the barrenness of the doctrine so far as 
ethical thought is concerned. 

But, while the retributive element of karma stands on a 
level with the ethical ideas of other early peoples, it has one 
noticeable distinguishing feature, the postponement of retri- 
bution to another life. The only other part of the world in 
which we hear of the emergence of a similar theory is Northern 
Greece, where, as we have already seen, a doctrine of rebirth 
and retribution arose, about a century 2 after the time when 
karma came to the birth in North India. But the same 
problem of moral requital was discussed in Palestine also, 
seemingly at a rather later date;* and the discussion is 
reflected in one of the great poems of the world, the book of 
Job. But, while the problem discussed is the same, the 
theory that virtue is rewarded with prosperity and vice 
punished with adversity is decisively rejected in Job. 

It seems quite clear that the cause of the thought-ferment 
was in all three cases the same. Men had been living in the 
belief that, in this life, the good man is rewarded with pro- 
sperity and the bad is punished with adversity; but ex- 
perience had proved too much for the theory: in its early 
crude form it is clearly untrue. What, then, were men to 


1 Leviticus xxiv. 19-20. 

2 Pythagoras flourished in the second half of the sixth century B.c. 

® The date of the book of Job has caused much discussion, but scholarly 
opinion now tends to place it in the fifth century B.c. See G. B. Gray, 
Introduction to the International Critical Commentary on Job. 
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think ?—How were they to continue to believe in the inherent 
justice of the universe? In India and in Greece the same 
solution was found: men laid hold of a theory current in 
their vicinity, that each soul lives a number of lives; and they 

laced the good and evil actions in one life, and the retribution 
in another. : 

The reason why the decision in the case of the book of 
Job was so different is to be found in the fact that the religion 
of Israel was already a living ethical theism! when the book 
was written, while polytheism still reigned in India in the 
seventh century B.c., and also in Greece in the sixth century. 
What the precise reasoning was that guided the thinkers of 
India and Greece we do not know; but it looks as if they 
could not think of any adequate retribution apart from 
prosperity and adversity. The thinkers of Israel, on the 
other hand, while frankly acknowledging that prosperity does 
not always follow virtue, nor calamity vice, were yet able to 
hold fast to the belief that adequate justice would be done to 
every human soul, because of their immovable faith in the 
absolute righteousness of the one God of the universe. 


III. We shall now proceed to bring the karma doctrine 
under the light of a number of modern ethical conceptions, 
that we may see whether there is any reasonable justification 
for our judgment, that it rests on early moral ideas from 
which a satisfactory ethic cannot be developed. 

(a) Since retribution is the most prominent element in 
karma, we had better begin by bringing the doctrine into 
comparison with modern ideas on the subject of punishment. 
Some still hold that punishment is retrospective, is merely 
the dealing out of merited pain to the criminal for his crime ; 
but modern thought is rapidly swinging round to the con- 
viction that punishment is justifiable only when it is cor- 
rective, reformatory. In all progressive countries laws, 
law-courts, reformatories, and prisons are being remodelled 
with a view to the transformation of the criminal. Regarded 
from this point of view, then, with all its humanitarian 
sympathy and practical helpfulness, the karma theory is 
sadly defective. The sin is done in one life; the suffering 
it entails comes in another; so that the sufferer does not 
know what he is punished for. How then can the pain lead 
to reformation ? The truth is the theory comes from the 
ancient world, when no one thought of punishment as any- 


1 The great prophets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah all 
preceded the writer. 
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thing but penal; and it is only the retributive instinct that 
is satisfied by it. 

(b) We shall take pain next. The karma theory runs 
that every piece of suffering which man has to endure is 
punishment for past sin. Is that credible? Pain is fre- 
quently a most valuable danger-signal, giving a man timely 
warning that may save his life; and science shows us that 
hunger and cold, poverty and want, have been amongst the 
chief stimulants which from the earliest times have roused 
men to the struggles which have produced civilisation, and 
which to-day lead them to discovery, invention, and progress. 
The modern mind will therefore be disposed to believe that 
suffering is often stimulative rather than punitive, and will 
regard the facts which lead us in that direction as providing 
the beginnings of a theory which will explain on reasonable 
grounds the presence of a good deal of the physical suffering 
among us. 

(c) Again, modern science makes it perfectly evident that 
there is a very great deal of preventable suffering in the world. 
On this great truth all our modern medical effort is based, 
all schemes of education, social reform, social amelioration, 
and such like. The contrast between savagery and civilisa- 
tion is in itself proof of how much can be done by human 
effort. The teaching of karma, on the other hand, is that no 
single portion of suffering which is due to any soul can be 
averted. At this moment, the sum total of the suffering 
which all the souls at present embodied in the world are 
destined to undergo is inevitably fixed ; and all the struggles 
of men to prevent the incidence of this pain are doomed to be 
completely frustrated. There is no such thing as prevent- 
able suffering. I do not contend that scientific fact and 
human experiencé disprove the karma doctrine, but I do 
say that they suggest a very different theory of the facts of 
suffering, and that the more men succeed in doing for the 
prevention of pain and misery, the less will they be inclined 
to accept the karma hypothesis. 

(d) Human experience shows that a large proportion of 
the suffering which falls on any individual is caused by others. 
The slave-master, the unscrupulous labour-employer, the 
man who suddenly springs a war upon the nations, indeed 
every single evildoer, causes other people to suffer : 


** Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


The human race is not a mere agglomeration of individuals, 
each living a secluded life, shut up in his own personality, 
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acting for himself only and bearing all the burden of his own 
_ deeds—but a vast society, knit together so closely that, when 
one part suffers seriously, the other parts suffer also, and, 
| when one man sins, the ruin, degradation, and suffering which 
his sin entails spread like a miasma round him. There is 
thus a great deal of wnmeriied suffering in the world. These 
we know to be facts: the karmic idea that no suffering falls 
on any man except as a fruit of his evil deeds done aforetime, 
will have little chance of survival face to face with these 
living conceptions. 

(e) Again, we recognise that the good man often volun- 
tarily suffers for others, takes upon himself suffering, that 
they may escape; and we regard self-sacrifice as the noblest 
of all heroisms. The men who died for us in the Great War 
gave up their lives for the sake of those they loved. Here we 
touch the very heart of modern faith and experience in the 
matter of suffering. 

Now those who hold the karma doctrine honour self- 
sacrificing heroism as much as we do, and speak of the glory 
of those who die in battle for the fatherland. But reflect for 
a moment how such action must be interpreted in accordance 
with karma. ‘Take the cross of Christ: if we accept karma, 
then the only true account of His sufferings is this, that they 
were punishment meted out to Him in just measure for 
frightful deeds of which He had been guilty in a former 
existence. So every soldier, whether European or Indian, 
who passed through immeasurable pain, or who died on the 
‘battlefields of France or elsewhere, suffered all in expiation 
of sins done in a former life. Thus to describe their ex- 
perience as self-devotion for others is merely to embrace an 
illusion. 

Look at the other side. Even if we shut our eyes to this 
aspect of karma and agree to call their sufferings and death 
voluntary acts, heroically welcomed and carried out in 
genuine self-sacrifice for others, we should have to admit that 
their heroism was utterly futile, that they died for a mirage. 
They died to save others from dire calamity, from ravage 
and ruin, from slavery and death ; but, if the karma theory 
is true, their loved ones would have been saved as surely 
apart from their self-devotion; for no calamity can fall 
except where karma brings retribution for past sins. No 
effort on our part can avert calamity or bring calamity : 
karma will act whatever we do. Thus self-sacrifice is robbed 
absolutely of its moral splendour, for it is powerless to save 
others. There are some modern writers who contend that 
transmigration and karma may be fitted into Christianity. 
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Surely everyone must feel that, in this matter of self-sacrifice 
and voluntary suffering for others, the gulf is unbridgeable. 
(f) Take next the question of guilt. In cases where 
wrongdoing seriously affects others, the karma doctrine 
seems to the modern mind seriously inadequate. Take the 
case of a child born blind as a result of his father’s mis- 
conduct. Modern science has proved in the most con- 
clusive way possible that the father is the cause of the child’s 
blindness : he is the guilty person. According to the karma 
doctrine, on the other hand, the child is born blind because of 
his own sin: he is the guilty person. The Hindu will ac- 
knowledge that the father did wrong in living an impure life, 
but he will also urge that the child who is now his own blind 
‘child would have been born blind in some other family if he 
had lived a pure life. Thus the conception of the father’s 
guilt according to karma is quite different from the modern 
idea of his guilt. Its sting is largely removed ; for his evil 
life did not injure his child in the slightest.1 Or take the 
question of the war once more. We need not decide who 
the men were who made the war. Whoever they were, we 
know what immeasurable suffering and loss they brought to 
the world by their act—the millions of lost lives, the countless 
shattered bodies, broken families and broken hearts, and all 
the devastation they caused. What sort of a bill of guilt is 
thus piled up against them! But, according to karma, they 
did not cause a single death, a single stab of pain, a single 
sorrow that would not have come quite apart from their act. 
Every ie that suffered in the war came into the world 
doomed inevitably, because of his sin, to endure all that came 
upon him; and the full amount of suffering would have 
come upon them all if there had been no war. The authors 
of the war have no particle of guilt of that type lying on 
them. Clearly here again the modern mind must judge 
between two moral conceptions which stand worlds apart 
from each other. 

(g) Take next the idea of individual responsibility for 
others, my responsibility for my children, my relationships 
with my neighbours, my influence on the community I 
belong to, on the nation and on the race. The discussions 

1 If we think this case out in Hindu fashion, we shall see how completely 
divorced from facts the karma theory is. Since retribution normally 
comes not in the life in which the sin is committed but in a later, the karmic 
explanation of the birth of the blind child of our text would be this, that 
the child was born blind because of sin he had committed in a former 
life, while the father and the mother suffered the calamity of having 4 
blind child born to them because of sin committed by each of them m 
a former life. 
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we have just had of suffering and guilt show that the modern 
ideal of responsibility for others does not arise in the same 


| form at all, if the karma doctrine is intelligently held and 


followed. The whole idea that by a single act I may bring 
ruin to others is excluded by the karma doctrine. The Hindu 


| unquestionably is trained to do his duty by his parents, his 
family, his caste, his community, and his country; but the 


| laws which impose these obligations come from the old 


dharma, which took shape in ancient India before the rise of 
the doctrine of transmigration and karma, and have con- 
tinued their healthy influence in this regard in spite of it 
The whole tendency of karma is individualistic. But, if I 
cannot by my actions bring upon my children, my townsmen, 
my fellow-countrymen or others any suffering, disability, or 
degradation that would not fall on them apart from me, then 
my responsibility for them is emptied of all real meaning. 
The distance between the two systems in this regard is of 
boundless significance. 

(h) Take divine forgiveness. This conception has no place 
in the law of karma, and certain large groups of Hindus who 
interpret karma strictly have definitely denied the possibility 
of divine forgiveness. That is the position of the Arya 
Samaj, for example, to-day. Now, personally, I do not see 
that the theory of karma is altogether irreconcilable with 
faith in God’s will and power to forgive; for divine forgive- 
ness deals primarily not with any suffering or evil conse- 
quences that may necessarily follow from human-sin. God’s 
forgiveness is, in the first instance at least, the reconciliation 
of the repentant sinner to his Father, the establishment of 
the filial relationship once more ; and it is conceivable that 
someone might believe that God would be reconciled to the 
sinner and yet inflict on him the full tale of suffering due to 
him for his misdeeds. But, clearly, the karma doctrine 
belongs to a totally different moral climate from that in 
which faith in divine forgiveness arose. Nor is that strange ; 
for, when the karma theory took shape in the seventh 
century B.c., theism did not exist in India. The men who 
created the doctrine were polytheists; and therefore the 
furthest upward stretch which their theology could have taken 
would have been to suppose that one of the many gods might 
exercise forgiveness: in such circumstances the Christian 
idea of the forgiving love of the one God and Father of men 
could not arise. The modifications of the doctrine of karma, 
Which we mentioned earlier as having taken place in the 
course of the centuries, arose almost exclusively because of 
the rise of theistic beliefs in India. The brighter the light 
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of theism became, the darker karma showed up against it. 
Thus the man who believes in the fullest sense in the divine 
forgiveness will not accept the doctrine of karma. 

(2) Take calamity. What is more common in human life 
than the tendency, when a man suffers some serious calamity, 
to exclaim, ‘“‘ What a sinner he must have been!” The 
karma doctrine raises that natural temptation to the position 
of an absolute moral law. A little Hindu child-wife suddenly 
loses her husband : according to karma she must have sinned 
grievously in a previous life. A rich man suddenly loses all 
his wealth, a man of high character falls a victim to a frightful 
accident, or loses all his children by disease: in each case 
the calamity is the direct result of sin in a former life. Thus 
the karma theory definitely bids the Hindu, the Jain, and 
the Buddhist recognise that the person who suffers from 
calamity has been guilty of heinous sin. In certain Hindu 
circles the theory, in the case of the widow, is that she must 
have been unfaithful to her husband in a previous life. 

Against this tendency Christ gave His disciples the 
clearest possible warning upon two separate occasions—when 
He gave sight to the man born blind,! and when He was told 
about the Galileans, whose blood, by order of Pontius Pilate, 
was mingled with their sacrifices on the altar in the temple of 
Jerusalem.?, No man who understands the spirit of Christ 
will turn upon a man caught in sudden calamity and tell him 
that it is a divine judgment on him for sin. Here once more 
Christianity stands in full contradiction to karma; and in 
this case the modern mind will scarcely hesitate as to which 
suggests the healthier moral attitude. 

(j) If calamity is punishment for serious sin, clearly my 
pity will not be drawn out towards the sufferer as it would be 
if I believed that his was a case of unmerited suffering. The 
doctrine of karma thus inevitably acts as a serious check on 
the rise of kindly compassion. The good man will certainly 
feel pity in any case; but in the mind of every person who 
holds the doctrine seriously the flow of compassion is neces- 
sarily hindered in some degree. In order that it may not be 
thought that the writer is conjuring up an empty apparition, 
I here repeat a story which I quoted, from a Brahmo 
observer, in one of my books years ago :— 


‘Let me record another instance. It occurred at 
Madras during one of my visits there. One morning, | 
I was engaged in my studies in my lodgings, news w 
brought me that a remarkable Hindu widow had come 


1 John ix. 1-7. 2 Luke xiii. 1-5. 
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with a peculiar mission to the house of a friend of mine. 
I went to the place to meet her. When there I found a 
young woman, a widow and an ascetic, majestically 
seated like a devotee and singing a Tamil song. They 
told me it was a song in praise of her deity. As she was 
singing with her hand on her little stringed instrument, 
big tear-drops were trickling down her cheeks. The 
psalm over, I began to converse with her through an 
interpreter. Her whole history was this—she belonged to 
a respectable middle-class family; and after her widow- 
hood she took a vow of attaching herself as a maid- 
servant to the Temple of Tirupati. She was still 
attached to the Temple, and on this occasion had come 
to Madras to collect funds to give a new set of jewellery 
to her god. My mind at the time was being seriously 
exercised by the case of a number of famine orphans 
whom I had met in the streets. I opened the proposal 
of starting a shelter and an orphanage for these children, 
and asked her if she could be a mother to them. My 
proposal fell flat upon her mind. She did not look upon 
it as a religious act. As far as I remember, she observed, 
* What have I to do with these children who have lost 
caste by taking food at the hands of all castes? They 
are suffering the consequences of their acts in a previous 
state of existence; who can help them? That is no 
business of mine.” 1 


Personally, I believe this action of the karma doctrine in 
hindering the rise of pity is the explanation why for so many 
centuries tlie tenderness of the Hindu heart was not drawn 
out towards the misery of the outcastes who lived around 
them.? To-day things are steadily changing, and noble 
Hindu hearts have begun to respond to their pitiful need. 

(k) Think now of service towards those in distress. If 
karma checks the flow of pity towards men in calamity, 
clearly it will also tend to hinder the impulse towards loving 
service. The man who goes out of his way to serve his 
fellow-man is stirred by two convictions—first, “‘My brother 
Is in dire need”; and secondly, “I can give him help which 
will save him from a good deal of suffering.”” But the karma 
theory runs, that as each soul comes into the world a justly 
fixed sum of suffering is attached to it in punishment of 
former misdeeds ;, and no matter what the man himself may 


1 Sastri, Mission of the Brahmo Somaj, 56 f. 
2 This is the more noticeable since some of the Bhakti sects tried to 
help them religiously. 
VoL. XX.—No. 1. 3 
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attempt to do to escape his destiny, and no matter how much 
others may do to rescue him from suffering, the full tale will 
inevitably be exacted from him. Thus the karma theory 
blocks both the springs of service, checking pity, on the one 
hand, and the hope that service will prove fruitful, on the 
other. Thus, if we wish to rouse men to service of their 
fellow-men, we shall not teach them the doctrine of karma. 

(l) Finally, take progress. We all realise how much of 
the vigour and life of the modern world is due to belief in 
the possibility of progress. If men cannot believe that their 
struggles and sacrifices will prove fruitful, the heart is taken 
out of them. Now karma declares that it is true, with regard 
to all the embodied souls in the world at any particular 
moment, that not only the amount of joy and sorrow that 
will fall to them, but the general tenor of the lives they are to 
live is already irrevocably fixed, completely . beyond the 
reach of human effort, of national upheaval, or even of 
world revolution. Conceive how these convictions will 
influence the thoughts of the bravest in relation to the hope 
of bettering the lives of men! Karma necessarily works 
most seriously against progress. 

Thus karma is seen to be inherently inconsistent with 
each of these master-forces of modern moral life. If a man 
honestly think the matter through, it is impossible to hold 
karma along with these lofty moral ideas. It is a stiff old 
theory, arising out of early ethical beliefs which the moral 
experience of the world has completely outgrown. 


IV. Thus the right estimate of the karma doctrine seems 
to be that its limitless scope, its moral seriousness, its in- 
escapable clutch give it great attractiveness ; that it contains 
a considerable amount of moral truth; that it has been of 
large service to the Asiatic peoples who have lived under it; 
and that the pressure on the European mind of its more 
inexorable elements, especially the conviction that the soul 
that sins inevitably suffers, will be distinctly healthy as 4 
counterpoise to materialistic mockings at the moral law, and 
to flabby ideas of divine forgiveness; but that the more 
carefully the theory is examined in the light of Christian 
ethical conceptions, the more unsatisfactory it will be seen 
to be; and that the progress of modern education and 
service in Asia, which has already seriously weakened the 
influence of karmic law in the minds of the educated, will 
surely if slowly lead to its disappearance. 


J. N. FARQUHAR. 


Oxrorp. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta. 


THERE has been, of recent years, a good deal of discussion 
about the relation of religion to philosophy, so that I need 
not offer any apology for taking up the subject here. I 
have a further claim to make a few remarks, since my treat- 
ment of this topic in my Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy has been much misunderstood. When I call for a 
rational testing of religious beliefs and contend that meta- 
physics need seek for no authority outside itself, I intend no 
disrespect for religion or any other subject. On the other 
hand, I am so deeply concerned about the future of religion, 
that I wish, if I can, to save it from the charlatan and the 
opportunist who are exploiting the unrest of the present age. 
Bewildered by the conflict between science and faith, the mass 
of mankind is in a mood to listen to any gospel. The more 
unphilosophical the new prophet is, the stronger seems to 
be his appeal. He who frowns down other systems of thought 
and belief, and preaches his own with a great air of finality 
and assurance, has the chance of catching the ear of the 
public. Just now the world is in search of its god, and so pre- 
sents a very impressive spectacle. The true living God can 
be found only if we do not divorce feeling from reflection. 
If we cease to think in matters of religion, we shall be led into 
blind alleys. 

At the outset I wish to draw a distinction between re- 
ligious philosophy, which I repudiate, and philosophical 
religion, which I advocate. By the former I mean a philo- 
sophy which comes to conclusions not on grounds of reason 
or adequacy to life in the larger sense of the term, but on 
those of utility in practice or use in life interpreted in a 
narrow way. I do not mean to say that religious faith, 
which is the most precious thing in life, is to be dropped out 
of account in any philosophic endeavour. Nor do I suggest 
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that religious ideas are to be thrown out simply because they 
are religious. All that I contend for is, that they are to be 
accepted in any thought system, not because they are the 
central features of this or that religion, but because they have 
inherent weight or value. I protest against the temper 
which is too lazy to think out philosophical problems and is 
too ready to accept traditional answers to ultimate questions. 
I admit that, for those incapable of philosophising, religion 
is a ready substitute for philosophy, since it also offers a 
world-view. But such an acceptance of religious views, 
which is another name for intellectual indolence, is, at any 
rate in philosophy, a sin. A thinking mind can accept 
ideas only because they are true. The moment they 
cease to be true, they cannot have much value even in 
religion. To a philosopher—and all men, so far as they 
are thinking beings, are philosophers—only true ideas have 
religious value. A religion based on truth is a philo- 
sophical religion. It is not simply that which appeals to 
those born in a particular tradition and bred up in a special 
spiritual atmosphere, but is that which convinces even the 
searching sceptic. The philosophers, in the vital sense of 
the term, are those who breathe the mountain air of free- 
thought and inquiry. Though they are not willing to accept 
the sacred scriptures in blind faith, they are ever ready to 
bow down to the dust before the majesty of truth, when 
once it conquers their intellects. A religion which satisfies 
the standards of truth is a philosophical religion, and there 
is and there ought to be such a religion, since religious nature 
is also of the divine substance of life. 

I do not propose here to give any account of what I 
consider to be the philosophical religion. My present pur- 
pose is only to clear up the relation between religion and 
philosophy as I understand it, and try to justify,my protest 
against philosophic indolence. 

Religion as an integral experience is a genuine form of 
spiritual life. It is what is deepest and most distinctive 
in man, belonging to the very essence of his life. As the 
child is afraid to be alone in the dark, so is man in awful 
fear in this world until he finds some consoling support in 
it. Religious experience starts from this need. Man tries 
to place himself in harmony with the secret of the universe. 
The religious impulse craves for unity with God or oneness 
with the whole of being. The characteristic note of all true 
religious experience is the feeling of an intuitive or per- 
ceptual or immediate certitude of God. Religion does not 
consist in the celebration of ceremonies or acceptance of 
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academic abstractions, but is an experience of reality, an 
immediate awareness of God. It is the inevitable flowering 
of man’s life, not estranged from tradition and practice, 
emotion and reason. The inner experience which each man 
can have for himself is the only religious revelation possible. 
It is nothing mysterious or miraculous. It is not something 
iven to man once and for all, in some remote past or distant 
and. It comes to each man in his own life and with great 
authority. Each individual is immediately aware of an 
infinitely greater mind and soul than his own. When over- 
laid by the traditional element, the object of this awareness 
seems to vary, and the experience itself seems to take a 
thousand shapes, from the superstitions of the savage to the 
universal love of Buddha, the mystic joy of the Upanishadic 
seers, or the philosophical faith of Plato, in the essential unity 
and ultimate supremacy of beauty, goodness, and truth. 
The fashions of approach towards the establishing of a 
harmonious relation between the finite man and the power 
greater than himself, also vary from the barbarous sacrifices 
of the primitive peoples up to the faith and love of the most 
advanced. From this, it is clear that the religious idea 
dominates the whole life of man, though its essence consists 
in the immediate awareness or felt certainty of God. The 
revelation of reality in the religious experience has a com- 
pelling power over the mind of man. In spite of the over- 
whelmingly emotional character of this experience, the rational 
element is not absent from it. The sense of objectivity is 
intense. Before proceeding further, I may observe how 
philosophy has here an important function to fulfil.’ Philo- 
sophy, or theology as it is called while it functions in the depart- 
ment of religion, has to reconcile this experimental datum 
with the rest of experience and the rest of experience with it. 
This is mainly a philosophical problem directly relevant only 
to those who share the spiritual experience, though it has also 
its use for others who, though they do not share the 
experience, still believe in its existence and validity. Thus, 
even if religion bases itself on an experienced fact, though it 
does not care to submit to any other authority, there remains 
for philosophy the essential task of harmonising the different 
experiences and thereby rendering religion itself self-conscious. 
Without such a philosophical rethinking into a whole of 
knowledge, religion would remain a mere superstition. 
Religion, as we have described it, though sui generis, 
is a complex experience, a many-sided fact. As an attitude 
of the whole mind, it involves elements of knowing, feeling, 
and willing. These aspects cannot be separated from each 
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other, though they can all be distinguished within the com- 
plex fact of religion. Separation in thought is not separation 
in existence. We may now briefly pass in review the various 
characters manifested in religious experience, and notice the 
part played by tradition or dogma, mystic fact or feeling, 
ethical value, and rational judgment. 

Tradition or Dogma.—In living religion there is no sub- 
jection to any authority except to the compelling one of im- 
mediate spiritual perception. 'To him who feels the presence 
of God no further logical proof is necessary. God is felt 
by him, and the feeling seems to silence all doubt. But the 
compulsion of feeling is subjective and imperfectly communic- 
able. For others who do not share the feeling, the reality 
of God is uncertain. They have not personally realised the 
experience. The experimental basis is wanting for them. 
They have to depend on other people’s experiences as em- 
bodied in their reflections. They have to work by faith till 
it becomes sight. They have not yet seen, they can only 
believe. Living in a fog, they must worship the sun that they 
have not seen. Through the acceptance of faith they 
have to gain the experience. The traditional or dogmatic 
religion becomes the pathway to reality. It provides the 
clue to the attainment of the truth. Without it, it may not 
be possible to gain the religious experience. So St Paul 
wished his Roman correspondents to be filled with “‘ the joy 
and peace in believing.” The venture of faith will be pro- 
gressively justified in life. The tradition does not become 
vital truth until it is made one’s own, a part of one’s life 
and seen with one’s spirit. Only then does religion cease to 
be external to the mind of man and become the all-pervading 
principle of life. Tradition is the stepping-stone to truth. 

Tradition determines the problems, raises the difficulties, 
and suggests modes of approach to the attainment of the 
true. We cannot wholly break away from it. The spiritual 
truth happens to be formulated in different ways simply 
because the seers are bred in different traditions. A first 
view of the history of religion tells us that there are no 
dependable realities at all in it, while a second view inclines 
us to think that the experience of the spiritual reality is 
one, though its logical elaborations are many. There is 
agreement in the foundational fact that the soul of man 
is included in something greater and more permanent than 
itself. 

The difficulties of attaining the religious insight scare 
away many who are tempted to lean on other people’s 
experiences, and thus acquire a religion which is only second- 
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hand. The weaker brethren are content to enjoy the con- 
solations of religion without themselves being religious. 
Tradition helps them to live in conformity with the religious 
requirements, though not out of the religious motive. 
Religion, popularly understood, is of this kind, dogmatic, 
traditional, and authoritarian. The distinguishing marks of 
conventional religion are belief in dogma and dependence 
on authority. Such a religion is that of the spinal cord 
and not of the brain. As animals exercise vital functions 
by the mere force of habit, even when the brain is removed, 
so do men live believing in the shadow of a shade, doing 
good to please God, whose reality they have faith in, though 
not perception of. If the tradition depresses, it is always 
open to us to say what the good curate said to his parishioners 
whom he threw all into tears when preaching to them on the 
Passion: ‘My children, do not weep so much as that; it 
happened long ago, and even, perhaps, it is not quite true.” 
All the same, respect for tradition is not altogether 
illogical. Tradition tends to convey the intense spiritual 
experience to other people and, if possible, rouse it in them. 
It serves as the basis of reflection. It interprets the spiritual 
experience of man in accordance with the intellectual and 
moral needs of the age in which it is formulated. The Bible, 
the Talmud, the Quran, and the Hindu scriptures embody 
different traditions which speak in different voices. Tra- 
ditional beliefs deserve considerate treatment, since they 
have the experience of the ages behind them. Only, we have 
to remember that the experience is one thing and its expres- 
sion another. The conception of truth or reality is different 
from its realisation. The feeling is private and ineffable, 
while the formula employs words and symbols which are 
common counters with settled connotations. If we forget 
the tentative and instrumental character of traditions, we 
shall be disloyal to the spirit of religion and begin to fight 
about false issues. The experience is profounder than any 
theory or tradition. At the time of its formulation, perhaps, 
the tradition may have represented in an adequate manner 
what is felt then to be overwhelmingly vital in the experi- 
ence. We have no need to doubt its value so long as it is 
stimulating and satisfying. It is supreme till it is surpassed, 
as being only a partial or one-sided expression of truth. 
Advance in knowledge makes the formula lose its value, and 
attempts are made to recover the spirit underlying it and 
express it in more adequate terms. Beliefs which once had 
religious“ value are now discarded, since they are not appro- 
priate to the new intellectual environment, The idea of 
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eternal punishment possessed for Christendom enormous 
value for centuries. To-day we feel it to be outraging to 
our ethical sense of justice, and we are wondering how good 
people ever came to believe it. The founders of religion have 
been distinguished by their indifference, if not opposition, 
to tradition. Taking their stand on immediate perception 
or direct personal] experience, they sometimes flout and fight 
tradition. They know that every tradition has an idea in- 
corporated in it, and so long as the idea is vital the tradition 
is valued. But if the idea is extinct the tradition becomes 
an anachronism. It becomes the task of religious leaders 
to reinforce tradition and create forms of faith and utterance 
which would more adequately express the religious experi- 
ence. By discarding traditional religion, or recasting it, 
they push religion along. Traditions can live only through 
an incessant process of testing and reshaping. The history 
of religion is little else than a repeated reinterpretation and 
reshaping of old beliefs in view of advancing knowledge and 
thought. Philosophy insists that religious beliefs should 
agree with the dictates of true nationality. Only through 
the work of reflection can we make traditions and faiths, 
feelings and emotions, symbols of truth and vehicles of 
ideals. Only then does traditional faith become the sub- 
stance of things unseen. 

We must, now and again, ask whether the traditional 
religion has any genuine experience behind it, and. whether 
it expresses it in terms of the time spirit. If we avoid such 
an inquiry, the tradition tends to become“a dead one, intoler- 
ant of truth and destructive of the spiritual sense. Tradi- 
tional faith which survives the decay of dogma is ineffective 
and artificial and opposed to all true religion. 

At the present day, we are forced to reconsider inherited 
beliefs, and bring about a harmony between them and the 
rest of our experience. Crises in life put ideas to the test, 
and the recent international war has been very unsettling 
in its character. The rapid progress of scientific knowledge 
and the deeper interest in religion have led to a widespread 
tendency to reform or reconstruct traditional religion, if not 
replace it by something more rational and less superstitious. 
Here again is an excellent chance for philosophy. 

Mystic Feeling.—Religious experience starts from a fact 
or a datum. It is a consciousness of God, emotionally 
coloured. A sense of certitude accompanies it. Philosophy 
is called upon to scrutinise the subjective feeling and find 
out to what extent it possesses truth and objectivity. A 
feeling is valuable only by its results for reflection. A 
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caustic critic, speaking of James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience, remarks that James arrives at no distinction 
between religion and delirium tremens. The savage finds 
comfort in his superstition, and the savant strength in his 
religion. Totems and fetishes are not without psychological 
efficiency, though they cannot hope to thrive to-day in the 
world of thought. Through the help of philosophy, we 
have to find out whether there is anything objective about 
the religious feeling which is obviously private and _ per- 
sonal to each individual. Were religious experience devoid 
of any objective element, then we should be landed in diffi- 
culties. The living God of truth and spirit will be displaced 
by our ideas of God, the cheap substitutes for which our 
new prophets are the advertising agents. What has cast 
ridicule on religion and led some well-intentioned men to 
discredit all mystic experience as pathological, being only 
an illusory illumination, mystical ecstasy, or emotional 
rapture, is traceable to a neglect of rational reflection. in 
religious matters. What is not rational cannot be real. 
If philosophy does not establish the reality of the object of 
the mystic consciousness, the mystic experience loses its 
integrity and value. The attempt of Mr B. Russell to 
substitute art for religion, and lead us to esthetic contempla- 
tion with its temporary freedom from the Sisyphean struggle 
with desire, is not satisfactory either as philosophy or as 
religion. He tells us that the power which exists is evil, 
and the God whom we can worship is a creation of our own 
conscience and has no existence outside it. If we do not 
refuse to recognise facts we have to worship either the 
wicked reality that exists or a God that does not exist. But 
we cannot love an unreality or pursue a phantom. It is a 
vain stretching forth of arms towards something that can 
never fill them. Religious consciousness firmly believes in 
the existence of its object, in an ontological sense. There 
is an ultimate and independently existing reality. The 
consciousness of immediate contact with reality is no illusion. 
The truest religion has for its object the highest reality. 
“That which is filled with the more real is more really 
filled ’’ (Plato). 

Not only should philosophy test the value of the sub- 
jective assurances, but it should also take them into account 
and, so far as they are valid, fit them into its explanatory 
theory. The implications of the mystic experience which 
is capable of being roused at any time on compliance with 
ascertained conditions, require to be explained by any 
satisfactory philosophy. Mysticism believes in the ultimate 
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oneness of subject and object, the observer and the observed. 
Mystic knowledge is the immediate witness of reality to 
itself. Logical proof comes later and is secondary in its 
character. The mystic education assumes the position that 
at the bottom of his soul every individual is in contact 
with the real. We must rend the veil of appearances to 
see the eternal life in things. Mystic training consists in a 
‘“‘ hindrance of hindrances,” or the removal of the clogging 
obstructions to the manifestation of the real. To break 
down these separating veils, different religions insist on 
different disciplines. Worship, which is an essential feature 
of all religions, in addition to the discovery of truth and 
the pursuit of the good, has this end in view. It is possible 
to attain the revelation of the supreme reality in each mind 
and heart through its own special path. We need not 
prescribe any one way for all. Through logical insight, 
through emotional intensity, through the constant practice 
of some form of the highest, the end may be gained; and 
when it is gained, the experience seems to have a self- 
certifying character. And a true philosophy must account 
for it. 

Ethical Implications—The spiritual intuition gives 
strength and support, peace and consolation, to man, and 
sanctifies all phases of his life. Religion is not a mere 
belief which floats on the surface of man’s life, but a dynamic 
force which stirs the very depths of his soul. Religious 
views have their implications for life in this world. Religion 
is also practice of the presence of God. Love of God passes 
into an intense longing for union with Him, inspiring the 
individual to an effort to become as perfect as “ the Father 
in Heaven.” The ethical aspect of religion has attracted 
in a special degree the attention of European writers, par- 
ticularly those of Great Britain. God is more goodness 
than truth or beauty. From the time the ancient Greeks 
taught the European world, the good has been put at the 
centre of the universe. Plato makes Socrates say in the 
Phedo that it is the good which holds the universe together, 
and the final justification of all things in the world is that 
they represent the best possible arrangement. Kant bases 
religious truth on ethical consciousness. Religion to him 
is a postulate of morality. To Butler the secret of the 
universe is revealed through morals. To him God is the 
“‘ great moral governor.” Carlyle and Newman, Martineau 
and Matthew Arnold, are preoccupied with the sense of moral 
responsibility. To Matthew Arnold religion is nothing more 
than morality touched with emotion, and God the ever- 
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lasting power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness. 
According to Dr Galloway, religious consciousness is ‘‘ man’s 
faith in a power beyond himself, whereby he seeks to satisfy 
emotional needs and gain stability of life, and which he 
expresses in acts of worship and service” (The Philosophy 
of Religion). Mr B. Russell in his latest book on Bolshevism 
defines religion as “ a set of beliefs held as dogmas dominating 
the conduct of life, going beyond or contrary to evidence, 
and inculeated by methods which are emotional or authori- 
tarian, not intellectual.”” According to Croce, we have the full 
and consistent vindication of the moral life in the religious. 

It is true that a good life is the service of God, and that 
ethical considerations establish the reality of God. Yet 
religion cannot be identified with moral life. The essence of 
religion consists in the spiritual intuition. However self- 
evident this intuition may be, it is not philosophically 
sound till it is known to be adequate in all respects, theoretical 
and practical alike. 

Rational Factor—The “reason” aspect of religion is 
emphasised by the thinkers of India as well as Germany, 
who seek in religion for an ultimate solution of the doubts, 
disputes, and distractions which beset the thinking mind in 
this enigmatical world. This enthusiasm for reason has 
inspired the many mighty efforts of system-building in 
Germany. Hegel sums up the spirit of German speculative 
adventure in the statement that “thinking too is divine 
service.” Itis the form of worship which the intellectually- 
minded offer to the divine reality. Simply because religion 
is a vital issue concerning the deepest needs of humanity, 
we need not ask philosophy to hold its tongue. The destruc- 
tive effect of rational criticism on the orthodox beliefs has 
led some to free religion from the criticism of reason. But 
reason, which has dealt a deathblow to religious mythology, 
has in it healing virtues as well. If reflection has inflicted 
wounds on religious faith, further reflection will heal up 
the wounds. It is useless to ask us to suppress all thought. 
We cannot be saved from the exercise of reason. Philosophy 
is a natural bent of the human mind. Ultimately there 
cannot be any discord between religious certainty and 
philosophical truth. God is Eternal Reason. He inspires 
the deep, religious yearning, and has granted us the gift of 
reason. It is the function of philosophy to show that the 
hope in us is not an unreasonable one, and it is possible to 
reconcile the strenuous life of reason with the reality of 
religious experience. It is wrong to think, as did some 
medieval theologians, and Albert Ritschl in modern times, 
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that philosophical truth is one thing and religious truth have 
another. However useful such a position may be as a we | 
temporary expedient to keep the two, religion and philosophy, time 
safe from mutual interference, on the day of trial they will gooc 
be found to regret this artificial separation. It is no use foun 
considering a theory to be true religiously simply because if ai 
it has religious value. It cannot have religious value if it com 
has not philosophical justification. A religion which cuts and 
itself off from philosophy cannot meet the deeper needs of little 
our consciousness. Truth is “‘ what man recognises as value land 
when his life is fullest and his soul at its highest stretch ” into 
(Bosanquet, Individuality and Value, p. 3). Ultimately, cal 
nothing can be religiously valuable unless it is logically true. and 
False ideas supposed to possess religious value are tolerated a hi 
only so long as we refuse to think them or state them clearly phil 
to ourselves. In unreflective consciousness, contradictory imp 
ideas may sleep together in unbroken harmony without sust; 
coming into any active collision. But this naiveté and true 
apparently healthy indifference to ultimate problems cannot Is 0 
last long. Even commonsense believes in the unity of ethi 
thought ; and when it becomes aware of contradictions in it, Whe 
it is forced to reconcile them or give them up. The moment it 1s 
we notice the discord, the effort after inward harmony starts. in fe 
Not only philosophy but even religion emphasises this unity that 
of thought. The religious experience lifts man above the the 
divided and fragmentary existence in which he usually lives, 

and reveals to him a unity which only philosophy can bring C. 


home to his thought. Mind cannot give up its faith in itself, 
and philosophy cannot help asserting its rights. Truth is 
a harmony, and there cannot be a gulf between religion and 
philosophy. 

There are some who ask us to give up all philosophy, 
since it cramps, stifles and kills life. It is much better to 
live, love and believe than think, argue and debate. Blessed 
are they that feel but do not think. This is a false view of 
philosophy which shuts it off from life. Philosophy, rightly 
understood, is the inspiring and controlling energy of life. 
Quoting Chesterton, we might say that the most important 
thing about a man is his view of the universe ; and the question 
is not whether our philosophy affects our life, but whether in 
the long run anything else does. 

Religious consciousness is practical and personal, being 
a blend of faith, reason, emotion and will. According as 
the one or the other element predominates, we have the one 
or the other kind of religion. Where faith dominates, we 
have the traditional religion; where reason determines, we 
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have the philosophical religion; where emotion is uppermost, 
we have mystic religions; and with most men of the modern 
times religion is essentially a promoting of morality and 
goodness. In all genuine religion these four elements are 
found together, and it is dangerous to the vitality of religion 
if any one of them is exaggerated out of all proportion or 
completely sacrificed. Mere tradition, unsupported by reason 
and lacking the warmth of feeling or the zeal of heroism, is 
little better than mummery. Purely intellectual religion 
lands us in empty forms. Mysticism, if it is not to lapse 
into emotionalism, stands in need of self-criticism. Mechani- 
cal goodness, uninspired by spiritual assurance, is boring 
and ineffective. True religion has in it the four elements of 
a historic tradition, a mystic fact, an ethical life, and a 
philosophic judgment. Of them all, the last is the most 
important, since it has to decide how far the tradition is 
sustainable, or meaningful; whether the mystic fact is a 
true revelation of reality; whether the certitude it conveys 
is merely suggestive or also objective; and whether the 
ethical value it has is at the expense of truth or otherwise. 
When such vital questions are to be decided by philosophy, 
it is not right for the philosopher to start with any prejudice 
in favour of or against any of the elements. It is philosophy 
that has to determine the worth of religion, and not religion 


the philosophic outlook. 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


CatcuTTa UNIVERSITY. 
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OCCULTISM. 
EDWARD CLODD. 
I? 


TENNYSON’sS line in Tithonus, ‘“ Immortal age beside im- 
mortal youth,” is applicable to the germ-plasm whence 
each one of us has sprung. It is eternally. young and, rela- 
tively, deathless. From that remote period in the earth’s 
history when life emerged, this astounding complex substance 
has carried the material from which have arisen, in advanc- 
ing succession, from monad to man, the bodies of ancestors 
countless generations back. And it lives on in the youngest 
of generations with the unimpaired power of giving origin 
to innumerable millions—all of them transient offshoots of 
the World Life-Tree. Eternally productive, it is the marvel 
of marvels in a universe enfolded in impenetrable mystery. 
It is the vehicle of mind-power whose advance runs pari 
passu with increase in complexity of brain structure. 

A keynote of the doctrine of Evolution is that of con- 
tinuity. So far as that doctrine has a creed, continuity is 
a fundamental article of it. ‘‘ Which faith except everyone 
do keep whole and undefiled without doubt ”—scientifically 
—‘‘he shall perish everlastingly.” The psychical chain is 
unbroken. There may be leaps, but there are no gaps. The 
differences between the pulsations of an amceba and the ecsta- 
sies of a saint are differences of degree, not of kind. That 
which in the lowest life-forms is a simple mechanism is, in the 
nervous system of the highest life-forms, a complex, highly 
specialised mechanism. Those who speak with authority 
are agreed that since man emerged from the proto-human 
stage there has, “ so far as one can judge, been no far-reach- 
ing and progressive modification of instincts and emotions ” ; 
the fundamental advance being in man’s acquisition of the 
necessary innate power of using his brain—whose cortex is 
composed of some nine thousand million cells ?—to profit by 

1 A second article will appear in January.—Ep1rTor. 

2 The System of Animate Nature, vol. ii. p. 558, Professor J. A. 
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experience, the accumulated products of which he has 
handed on to succeeding generations. This was made pos- 
sible by language, ‘‘ that stupendous product of the collective 
mind”! ‘I think,” says Professor Elliot Smith, “it not un- 
likely that the acquisition of the means of communication 
with his fellows by vocal symbols may have been one of the 
essential factors in converting man’s ultimate simian ancestor 
into a realman.”? By instincts is meant the bundle of habits 
and activities common to animals of the same species which 
are transmitted, ready made and in complete working order, 
by means of the nervous apparatus inherited—great is 
the mystery of heredity—from their forerunners. Herbert 
Spencer defined instinct as “‘a kind of organised memory” ; 
Samuel Butler calls it “inherited memory.” However we 
may define them, instincts are the prime movers of animal 
activities ; they supply the driving power by which those 
activities are sustained. They, primarily, have determined 
the course of human history, through the affects, or specific 
emotions, which they have severally aroused: hence, as will 
be seen, their direct bearing on my subject. 

The recognition of this fact has brought about a revolu- 
tion in the science of psychology. The older theory over- 
emphasised the part played by the reason in conduct, and 
took too little account of the persistence of the instincts and 
emotions. Hence it left the greater part of conduct unex- 

lained, taking for granted that men, in the bulk, are rational 

eings, and in their actions prompted accordingly. Small 
blame to them. For the science of comparative psychology, 
with its evidence that the human mind is part and parcel 
of the processes of evolution, is barely sixty years old. The 
pioneers of that science had to walk warily. On the last 
page of the Origin of Species Darwin dared no more than 
hint that his theory would “ throw light on the origin of 
man and his history”; and in the Descent of Man, published 
twelve years later, in 1871, he explained that his reticence 
was due to “a desire not to add to the prejudice” against 
his views. Four years after the Origin appeared, Huxley, 
greatly daring, pushed the theory of natural selection to its 
logical issue in his lectures on the Evidence as to Man’s Place 
in Nature, wherein he shocked not only the “ unco guid,” but 
some of his fellow-savants, by the statement that “the 
attempt to draw a psychical distinction between the animal 
world and ourselves is futile, and that even the highest 
faculties of feeling and of intellect begin to germinate in lower 
forms of life.” As proof of the unpreparedness of the 
1 Proc. Brit. Academy, vol. vii. p. 18. 2 P. 109 (1868 edition). 
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scientific world to welcome that brave deliverance, he told 
me in a letter, which is not the least of my treasures, that a 
very shrewd friend of his implored him not to publish the 
lectures, as this would “ certainly ruin all his prospects.” 
The shrewd friend was Sir William Lawrence, whose counsel 
was based on personal experience. He had made an applica- 
tion to the Court of Chancery to protect his rights in respect 
of a book on the Natural History of Man (1819), and this 
Lord Eldon refused to grant, on the ground that “the book 
contradicted the Scriptures.”” What water has passed under 
the bridges, carrying any amount of “ rubbish to the void,” 
since those days, has further example in Sir Francis Galton’s 
Memories. He says that when he was at Cambridge “‘ the 
best-informed men believed that the whole history of the 
early world was contained in the Pentateuch”’ (p. 66). So 
it has come to be: “ Old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new.” We have proof, heaped like 
Ossa on Pelion, that man is no exception among living things, 
and the new psychology, like Wisdom, “ is justified of her 
children.”’ Surveying the whole field of mental life, with 
all the non-rational and unconscious processes which it covers, 
the fact stands out clear that the power of conscious reason- 
ing is a later development in psychical evolution. It plays 
a secondary part in the most highly advanced man. He, no 
less than the savage, is a creature of impulses; for the emo- 
tional, from its very nature, is impulsive. On the whole, he 
is ‘‘a passionate and credulous creature, the slave of his 
instincts and of the suggestions arising from them, or from 
the most dubious external sources which may simulate 
authority ’” 1 and prefer bogus claims. In his suggestive book 
on Social Psychology, Dr M‘Dougall says: ‘ The truth is 
that men are moved by a variety of impulses whose nature 
has been determined through long ages of the evolutionary 
process without reference to the life of men in civilised 
societies.”” And he adds that “ mankind is only but a little 
bit reasonable, and to a great extent very unintelligently 
moved in quite unreasonable ways” (p. 11). In one of his 
last letters Herbert Spencer says: “In my earlier days I 
continually made the foolish supposition that conclusive 
proof would change belief, but experience has long since 
dissipated my faith in man’s rationality.” * The philosopher 
is backed by the divine. In his Outspoken Essays, Dean 
Inge caustically puts it thus: “ All we have a right to say 
is that individuals are occasionally guided by reason ; crowds 


1 The New Psychology, pp. 14, 158, by A. G. Tansley. 
2 Times, September 3, 1904. 
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never’ (p. 9). Primitive sympathy, begotten of the herd- 
instinct, and the power of suggestiveness, combine to effect 
this, and the contention which will run through this discourse 
is that the believers in Occultism do not act as reasoning 
beings. To that extent they must be classed among the 
mentally defective. These facts give pause to think whether 
the arrogant, self-vaunting term Homo sapiens (wise) should 
not be replaced by the more applicable Homo insipiens 
(foolish). As bearing on this matter, let us take a couple of 
familiar examples of common incapacity to judge of the 
value of evidence in the simplest matters, and of the power 
of credulity. The first, which will occur to most of us, was 
the credence given to a rumour that on a night in September 
1914, thousands of Russian soldiers had crossed England 
en route to the Western front. The story was not inherently 
improbable, and it was not in the interest of the War Office 
to contradict it, but the imaginary details which buttressed 
it betrayed the power of crowd-credulity. The delusion was 
endemic. Nearly everyone whom you met assured you that 
he or she had seen the train which conveyed the troops, or 
that they knew somebody who had. Perhaps “ the limit ” 
was reached in the story told by Dr Culpin in his Spiritualism 
and the New Psychology, that one of his friends, a man 
eminent in a profession which demands clear thinking, 
assured him that his own brother-in-law was responsible for 
the arrangement for the railway transport of the troops 
(p. 57)! 

My second example is supplied by the legend of the angel 
bowmen at Mons, who, led by St George, aided the retreat of 
ourtroops. In acceptance of this by a number of presumably 
intelligent persons credulity reached its nadir. What is the 
fact 2? On 29th September 1914 Mr Arthur Machen published 
in the Evening News an imaginary story of help rendered to 
soldiers by spirits. To quote his own words, the fiction was 
speedily converted into “‘a monstrous mass of legend ” and 
widely accepted as an actual occurrence. He accounted for 
this conversion of vague rumours into facts as due to so 
prevalent a materialistic view of things ruling at the time, 
that people were prepared “to believe anything—save the 
truth’ (John o° London’s Weekly, 12th April 1919, p. 4). 
Anyway, the story gathered, fungus-like, a mass of testimony 
of a sort. It was affirmed that dead Prussians had been 
found on the battlefield with arrow wounds in their bodies. 
But the arrows were not producible. A wounded lance- 
corporal asserted that he and his comrades had seen strange 


lights and outstretched wings during the retreat. A private 
Vor. XX.—No. 1. 4 
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named Cleaver, of the Ist Cheshire Regiment, swore to a 
written¥statement made before Mr Hazelhurst, a J.P. at 
Birkenhead, that he was “‘ personally at Mons and saw the 
visions of angels with his own eyes.” 

“Truth will out sometimes, even in an affidavit,” said a 
brilliant judge, I think the late Lord Bowen. But in the 
case of Private Cleaver’s sworn statement, which purported 
to contain “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” there was a flaw. The regimental records show that 
he was in England at the time ! 

The myth became a welcome text for sermons. ‘“ I am 
certain,” said the Rev. Samuel Chadwick, President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, “‘ that angels were at Mons, that there 
were unseen mighty forces that saved our men.” 

It is a matter for regret that this supernatural help was 
only spasmodic; had it been rendered more continuously, 
thousands of lives would have been saved and a terrible 
war shortened. 

As for St George, the Arabs have a tradition that, after his 
death, he became a Moslem (they say the same of Jesus and 
his Mother), and that he led his hosts to wholesale slaughter 
of the infidel Nasranies, as they call the Christians.1_ Folk- 
lore and history supply numerous parallel legends of angelic 
intervention on the battlefield. Quoting some of these, 
Gibbon, with his mixture of insight and irony, says that “ the 
astonished fancy of the multitude has sometimes given 
shape and colour, language and motion, to the fleeting but 
uncommon meteors of the air.” Truly, given the predis- 
position, fog, mirage, and cloud-processions become causes 
of optical illusions interpreted as celestial visions. 

It is “‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” The 
human nervous system is built on the same lines; and the 
more unstable that system, the lower is the mentality and 
the more are men the trembling, affrighted slaves of a heap 
of superstitions—offspring of fear in the presence of the 
unknown and the unusual. For, hide it as we may from 
ourselves, there is a mass of quickly aroused fear in all of 
us—a heritage from a long animal and human past; potent 
alike for good and evil. Then, too, there is that power of 
suggestion whose influence.upon the crowd is abiding and 
dominant. Expectancy prepares it to see and believe what it 
is told. Is not the lesson therefrom that the art of life con- 
sists in that control of the emotions, and that diversion of 


1 Travels in Arabia Deserta, vol. i. p. 474, by C. M. Doughty (1921 
reprint). 
2 Decline and Fall, chap. xx. 
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them into wholesome channels, which reason, equipped with 
the latest knowledge and unfettered in the application of it, 
can alone effect ? 

Thus much by way of warrantable preamble. For it is 
in the persistent rule of the emotions, and in the unchecked 
play of non-rational activities, that we find the key to the 
origin of all the manifold beliefs and practices among barbaric 
and civilised races which are grouped under the name Occult- 
ism. That word is of modern coinage. Like its cognate 
forms, it is derived from the Latin occulo, ‘“‘ to cover over ” 
or “ hide,” and its appropriateness lies in the fact that nearly 
all the phenomena of Spiritualism take place in the dark 
or in a dim red-shaded light. The ingenious explanation 
of this—which satisfies the credulous—is that the delicately 
materialised forms of the spirits would be destroyed by the 
action of unrefracted light rays, strong sunlight being de- 
structive to both animal and vegetable protoplasm. There 
is an ancient text that “‘men loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil”; and my sympathy is with 
Dowlas the farrier in Silas Marner: “ If ghos’s want me to 
believe in ’em, let ’em leave off skulking i’ the dark and 7’ 
lone places—let ’em come where’s company and candles.” 
But if Occultism is a new word, it is, in the ideas which it 
expresses, and in the history which it embraces, “as old as 
the hills.” It is an outcome of a widespread belief of the 
lower races in the operation of an impersonal, ceaselessly 
acting, universally diffused power which, borrowing the word 
common to the whole Pacific, is called Mana. It is by this 
power that wizards, diviners, medicine-men, and mediums, 
all the world over, perform their tricks ; it is the very stuff 
of which the vast company of spiritual beings—souls, ghosts, 
demons, angels good and bad, godlings and gods—are made. 
It remains a fundamental element in the higher thought—in 
mysticism, metaphysics, and transcendental philosophies, 
linking the lower and the higher speculations ; thus evidencing 
that we have more in common with the barbaric mind than 
we know, or are willing to admit. 


** All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole.” 


What is Herbert Spencer’s “ Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed”; what is Dean Inge’s ever- 
operating “‘ Soul of the World,” but Mana? 

The non-living and the living being alike credited with 
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Mana, there follows the tendency of the primitive mind to 
project its own personality on the forces of nature. Hence 
the origin of Animism, or belief in indwelling spirits every- 
where. “ There is,” says Hume in his Natural History of 
Religion, “an universal tendency amongst mankind to 
conceive all beings like themselves, and to transfer to 
every object those qualities with which they are familiarly 
acquainted and of which they are intimately conscious ” 
(Section 3). Anthropological study and research have proved 
the existence of this “ universal tendency.” And it is 
on this animistic foundation that savage, classical, medieval, 
and modern Spiritualism alike rest. Dreams, to the savage, 
are real events; they exercise influence on the timid and 
semi-civilised; and there can be no question that they are 
the most important factors in creating belief in disembodied 
or quasi-bodied intelligences among all races, whether savage 
or civilised. These factors are supplemented by such phe- 
nomena as shadows, reflections, echoes, and abnormal states 
due to disease, or to the illusions brought about by stuffing 
or starving. Even those of us who know their phantom 
nature may well pause before the phenomena of dual 
personalities with whom in our dreams we hold debate, 
while we supply the arguments for both sides, the individual 
self being at once victor and defeated. 

Occultism may be classified as lower, medial, and higher, 
each blending inseparably with the other, like the colours of 
the rainbow. The lower Occultism embraces savage and 
modern Spiritualism. The Society for Psychical Research 
has recently planted an offshoot in Glasgow, but it has not 
yet established branches among the lower races. Surely it 
is a great oversight to neglect a field whose first-fruits already 
furnish proofs that, whether the spirits play their pranks in 
Central Australia, Polynesia, Boston, or Bond Street, the 
same features occur. The apparatus of the Siberian shaman, 
of the Maori medicine-man, and of the London medium is 
the same. Raps, taps, and spirit-voices are parts of the 
contents of the conjurer’s “bag o’ tricks.” ‘‘ Suppose,” 
says Sir E. B. Tylor, in his classic Primitive Culture, “a wild 
North-American Indian present at a séance in London. As 
to the presence of disembodied spirits, manifesting themselves 
by raps, noises, voices, and other physical actions, he would 
be perfectly at home in the proceedings, because these are 
part and parcel of his recognised system of nature.” 1 The 
parts of the affair really strange to him would be such things 
as automatic writing and the aluminium trumpet, by means 
1 Vol. i. p. 155. 
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of which Mrs Wriedt and other “ direct-voice mediums,” 
as they call themselves, converse with the spirits, no 
“control” intervening. Taking a few examples, one akin 
to table-turning is supplied by the Tibetans. They believe 
that the Lama can find stolen objects by following a 
table which flies before him. A Russian merchant who had 
lost some goods complained to the chief Lama, who ordered 
one of his subordinates to take a four-footed bench which, 
after being turned by him in several directions, pointed to the 
tent where the goods were hidden. The priest then mounted 
astride the bench, and it carried him to the tent, where 
the stolen things were discovered. The men of the Leper 
Islands in Melanesia build a little house in the forest. A 
low partition divides it, and a bamboo is put within, half 
being placed on one side of the partition and half on the other 
side. They assemble at night to try the presence of a ghost, 
and sit on one side only of the partition with their hands 
under one end of the bamboo ; they shut their eyes and call 
the names of the recently dead. When they feel the bamboo 
moving in their hands they know that the ghost whose name 
was the last called is present. Then, naming one of them- 
selves, they ask, ‘‘ Where is Tanga?” and the bamboo rises 
in their hands, strikes the named, and then sinks back. 
Thus made sure of the presence of the ghost, they leave the 
hut, holding one end of the bamboo in their hands, singing 
as they go, and the bamboo leads them as the ghost within 
it chooses. In the same way, a club is put at night into the 
sacred cycas-tree, and when the name of some ghost is called 
it moves of itself and will lift and drag people about.! 

New Zealand supplies matter for comparison with home 
products. A brave young chief had died in battle, and his 
friends asked the Tolunga, or medium, to bring him back. 
He had kept a diary of his achievements which was missing. 
At the séance, at which an Englishman, who tells the story, 
was present, the medium chose the darkest corner. The 
fire burned down to a red glow. Suddenly the spirit spoke, 
“Salvation to my tribe,” and the dead man’s sister, a 
beautiful Maori girl, rushing into the darkness to clasp him, 
was seized and held by her affrighted friends. Then came 
a voice, ‘‘a strange melancholy sound, like that of wind 
blowing through a hollow vessel.” It said, “‘ It is well with 
me, my place is a good place,” and the visitor admits that 
he “felt a strange swelling of the chest.”” But when the 
voice spoke again, and said, “Give my large pig to the 
priest,” he says that he was disenchanted. (It is the badge 

1 The Melanesians, pp. 223-4, Bishop Codrington. 
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of all the sacerdotal tribe. Among the Samoans the priest 
generally managed to make the departed say what he wished 
him to say, or to make demands for something which 
the priest himself coveted.) To return to the Maori story. 
The Englishman then asked the spirit, “‘Where have you 
hidden the book?” Quick came the answer, “‘ Between the 
Tahutur of my house and the thatch, straight over you as 
you go into the door.” The spirit’s brother rushed out and 
came back with the book in his hand. Then there was heard 
a voice from the deep beneath the ground, “ Farewell.” 
Then from the high air, “‘ Farewell.” The deception was 
perfect. ‘A ventriloquist, or perhaps the devil,” says the 
narrator.! 

That intrepid explorer, the late Miss Czaplicka, during 
her travels in Siberia, secured admission to a shamanistic 
séance, the proceedings at which she described to me as 
follows :—The shaman sat near a low fire in the tent, the 
sitters being ranged round him. All were forbidden to touch 
him or to move, lest the spirits should be disturbed. Where 
there is a shaman there is always a drum; that and the rattle 
are indispensable to the magician in the business of savage 
spiritualism everywhere. The shaman beats the drum gently 
at the start, then, by degrees, more loudly. The drumming 
is called ‘“‘ the language of the spirits,’ whereby they are 
summoned. It corresponds to the ceremony prefacing per- 
formances at our séances, which are usually opened with 
prayer and singing of hymns. The shaman accompanies 
the drum-beating with chants, sometimes with imitations 
of voices of men and animals and of winds and echoes, for 
he is a skilful ventriloquist. He sings and dances till the 
drum is no longer beaten, and the fire is put out. Gentle 
raps or taps of the spirit are heard; the shaman makes a 
rushing noise as if escaping from the tent. After an interval 
of a quarter of an hour or more he bumps on the ground to 
make known his return from the spirit-world. Sometimes 
he affects exhaustion and waits a while before telling the sitters 
what messages he has brought from the spirits.? 

As to the trance or hypnotic state, the savage has nothing 
to learn from our mediums. Among the Dene Hareskins 
tribe of North America the medicine-man starts business by 
a three days’ fast, and then retires to a “‘ magic lodge”’ in 
the forest. Here he falls into what is called “‘ the sleep of 
the shadow ”’; then the patient comes to him ; he sings and 

1 Old New Zealand, chap. x (1868). 

2 See also article on “‘ Ostyaks,” Hastings’ Ency. Rel. and Ethics, vol. ix., 
by M. A. Czaplicka. 
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plays the tambour, thereby exorcising the disease-demon, 
whom he bids quit the patient. Among the Baganda of 
Uganda the woman-medium is put under restrictions as 
severe as those which hampered the Roman Flamen Dialis, 
chief of the priesthood consecrated to the service of Jupiter, 
while, in the discharge of her functions, she recalls the priestess 
of Apollo at Delphi.. ‘She first smoked a pipe of tobacco 
till the god came upon her; she then began speaking in a 
shrill voice; then sat over a sacred fire when giving the 
oracle, perspired very freely, and foamed atthe mouth. After 
the oracle had been delivered and the god had left her, 
she was very fatigued and lay prostrated for a time.” ! 

As remarked, the value of these examples from savage 
spiritualism is in their identity in character with those 
supplied in the performances of modern mediums at home. 
Did space permit, reference to cases supplied by ancient 
spiritualism would add confirming witness. The Delphic 
Pythia survives in the trance medium; the spirit-writing 
trick through closed slates is eighteen hundred years old, as 
proven in Lucian’s story of the “‘ arch-scoundrel’’ Alexander 
of Aboniteichos, who pretended to secure answers from the 
gods to all who brought him sealed packets containing the 
questions.2 In one form or another, these things repeat 
themselves; the conjurer, priest, or medium use the same 
thaumaturgy, and the unreasoning onlookers see in this a 
proof of the supernormal or the supernatural. 

Turning to modern variants, we are all so-fed-up with 
materials, with details as like unto one another as peas in a 
pod, that only a brace of the most recent examples need be 
considered ; the one being further purported communica- 
tions from departed spirits, and the other supplying so-called 
evidence as to “a form of matter unknown to science.” 
Rigid space-limits compel brevity; certainly, avoidance of 
the examples set by the humour-lacking scholiast who wrote 
a preface to an epigram and made an index to a sonnet. 

The first example is supplied by so-called spirit messages, 
to the “very remarkable nature” of which Lord North- 
cliffe bears testimony. These have filled for more than 
a year many columns of one of his Lordship’s papers, 
the Weekly Dispatch They purport to have been re- 


1 The Baganda, p. 298, by Rev. J. Roscoe. 

2 The Works of Lucian, vol. ii. pp. 212 ff. (Fowler’s translation). 

3 This newspaper announced that its Sunday issue of the 7th August 
last would contain an article by the Rev. Vale Owen on St Paul’s know- 


ledge of “ Fo nea science,”’ and the reception of the Ten Commandments 
“ throughfautomatic writing.” 
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ceived by the Rev. Vale Owen from his departed mother 
through the usual and, as it seems to the critically 
minded, superfluous channel of a _ go-between second 
personality named the “control.” Occasionally they come 
direct from the mother. The earlier messages, which 
have been issued in book-form under the title of The Life 
Beyond the Veil, had their origin, the reverend recipient tells 
us, in the urgings of his wife, ‘‘ who had herself developed the 
power of automatic writing.” 1 So he decided to take down 
any thoughts “* which seemed to come into his mind, projected 
there by some external personality, and not consequent on 
the exercise of his own mentality.” “‘ Very doubtfully,” he 
decided to sit in his vestry after Evensong, wearing his 
cassock—this, apparently as a necessary equipment for 
receipt of the messages, which at first “‘ wandered aimlessly,” 
but soon took “ consecutive form” and sped at “‘an average 
‘rate of twenty-four words a minute.” The vehicle of trans- 
mission, we are told, is “‘a celestial-mundane telephonic 
current,” ? the messages being heard interiorly in much the 
same manner as one is “ able to hum over a well-remembered 
tune.” The spiritual element in them uplifts the receiver 
“to the boundaries and, on occasion, into the very domain 
of ecstasy.”4 Mrs Vale Owen, who died in 1909, ‘had 
not during her life shown any interest in the question of 
spirit communication.” The “ celestial-mundane telephonic 
current”’ started working in 1913, and, since then, has been 
the vehicle of messages “in a swift and steady stream,” 
which shows no signs of exhaustion. Nor is there any reason 
why it should, if, as has been humorously suggested, the 
source is not Beyond the Veil, but “‘ Within the Vale.” 
They are of the nature to be expected from a man of highly 
strung temperament, victim of a severe nervous breakdown, 
who is given to preaching rhetorical sermons, and who, by 
the exercise of auto-suggestion, has worked himself into the 
conviction that he has revelations from a spirit-world. They 
supplement, and, in the omission of repellent detail, com- 
pare favourably with, the nauseous particulars supplied in 
Raymond about that invisible realm, such as the supply of 
unsmokable cigars and of undrinkable whiskies there, and 
the import of decayed worsted from the earth, whereof to 
make the white robes of the spirits. In the account of the 
so-called Celestial Lowlands on which, pending advancement 
to the plane of the Highlands, Mr Vale Owen’s communicators 
tarry, we learn that the occupants include “ ministers of 
different grades downwards who may scarcely be termed 
1 Pp, xx. rm 3 P, xxviii, 4 P. xxviii. 
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persons.” Among these are “ fairies, pixies, and elementals 
generally, . . . water-nymphs and suchlike beings.” The 
manufacture of harps and the building of houses, which, 
according to Raymond, are made of emanations from the 
earth, go on apace. The harps are for use in colleges ‘“ de- 
voted to the study of the best methods of conveying musical 
inspiration ’—ecclesiastical music being a special study, 
and “the building and ordering of houses are for those 
who are still on earth.” So there is no housing problem 
in the Celestial Lowlands. Mr Engholm, the editor of 
the volume, claims that “it supplies the most complete and 
most detailed statement of conditions in the after-life yet 
published.” Sir Conan Doyle, who, in the words of a Times 
reviewer, “‘reveals an extraordinary inability to grasp the 
principles of scientific investigation,” out-Herods Herod 
in the rhapsody which he contributes to it. Tyrteeus-like, 
he sings of the victory—of a “long battle nearly won. 
Verily, the hand of the Lord is here.” 2 He knew not what 
further cause of joy awaited him in further proof of that 
divine intervention. This was supplied in the photographing 
of fairies. In May last year he received a letter from a lady 
“‘ well known in several departments of human thought ” 
(so he describes her), informing him that two photographs 
of fairies had been taken in a village in Yorkshire, “* under 
circumstances which seemed to put fraud out of the question.” 
“ Being,” he tells us, “by nature of a somewhat sceptical 
turn,” he felt that, “complete and detailed as was the 
evidence,” something closer was needed to assure personal 
conviction. The seed fell into receptive soil, since he tells 
us that he “‘ happened at the moment to be collecting material 
for an article on fairies, now completed, and had accumulated 
a surprising number of cases of people who claimed to be able 
to see these little creatures.” Patient inquiry at last brought 
him into contact with “‘ a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Theosophical Society, and a well-known lecturer on 
occult subjects, who was, shall we say, providentially,” in 
amg of the actual negatives. Some good prints and 
antern slides were prepared from these, and after studying 
the photographs “long and earnestly with a high-power 
lens,” Sir Conan saw that for which he looked. Again the 
sober researcher sinks into the rhapsodist. He is carried 
into “a third heaven.” Unlike the Apostle Paul, who 
“heard unspeakable words not lawful for a man to utter,” 
he breaks into windy bombast. Here is a sample of it: 
. P. 171. 2 P. xxxiii. 
3 Strand Magazine, December 1920, p. 463. 
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‘“* When Columbus knelt in prayer upon the edge of America, 
what prophetic eye saw all that a new continent might do 
to affect the destinies of the world? We also seem to be on 
the edge of a new continent, separated, not by oceans, but 
by subtle and surmountable psychic conditions. I look at 
the prospect with awe. May those little creatures suffer 
from the contact and some Las Casas bewail their ruin ? 
If so, it would be an evil day when the world defined their 
existence. But there is a guiding hand in the affairs of 
man, and we can but trust and follow.” ‘‘ Cameras will 
be forthcoming. Other well-authenticated cases will come 
along.” 1 Enough of this. Of course, the photographs 
are genuine, and they make a very pretty picture. 
The fairies have been copied from some illustrated book, 
cleverly cut out of thin cardboard, stuck in front of a little 
girl, and then photographed with her. They are clearly of 
two dimensions only, having length and breadth, but no 
thickness. Two. collaborators—minxes, shall we call them ?— 
Alice and Iris Carpenter—the names are pseudonyms—have 
** deceived the very elect.” More power to their scissors! 
we say. Another “ well-authenticated case’ supplies evi- 
dence of a sort neither expected nor desired by Sir Conan. 
The Daily News of the 28th April last published copies of 
photographs of fairies. The “ little folk”? were cut out of 
pasteboard by Miss E. R. North, of St Andrews, and arranged 
in groups amidst moorland scenery, with results as picturesque 
as those presented by the Misses ‘‘ Carpenter.” 

How Spiritualism belies its usurped name, and is material- 
istic at the core, has further example in séances held in 
Belfast and Paris, at which the phenomena are purported 
exudations from the bodies of the mediums, which, it is 
contended, give evidence of a hitherto unknown form of 
matter having a spiritistic significance. Here we are plunged 
in Acheronian swamps over which hang mephitic gases 
poisoning the soul. At the séances in Belfast, which are 
opened and closed with hymns and prayers, lulling the com- 
pany into Dreamland, the medium, Miss Kathleen Goligher, 
sits on a chair placed on a weighing machine. The “ intelli- 
gent control,”’ as the spirit assumed to be present is named, 
is asked to take out matter from the medium’s body to be 
used as a cantilever whereby she can lift a table within 
reach weighing about ten pounds (the maximum weight of 
another table is sixteen) with which, apparently, she is not 
in contact. The control gives raps, and the weight of the 
medium lessens in proportion to their number, sometimes 

1 Strand Magazine, December 1920, p. 468. 
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decreasing nearly half a hundredweight. Ultimately, these 
spiritual cantilevers or psychic rapping rods, as they are 
named, return to the body of the medium. During the per- 
formance the room, under the usual conditions, is dimly 
lighted ; no one is allowed to pass between the medium and 
the table, because it is said that serious bodily harm would 
thereby occur to her. Doubtless, a damaged reputation 
might also result. Photographic proof of the reality of the 
“ psychic stuff ” is claimed to be supplied by a smear on the 
negative; but a sceptical eye sees in the smear the mark of 
a stockinged great toe. The suspicion of trickery that 
invests the whole business is strengthened by Miss Goligher’s 
refusal of an invitation from the Society for Psychical 
Research to come to London! and submit her psychic stuff 
(which Dr Crawford avers to having seen and felt) to examina- 
tion by a mixed body of scientists and conjurers, since this is 
just the sort of test case which can be dealt with on purely 
scientific methods. So it must here suffice to say that Mr 
William Marriott, the most experienced exposer of mediums 
in this country, told Dr Ivor Tuckett that he could make 
his weight increase and decrease, and a table rise in the air, 
under conditions identical with those of the Goligher circle. 
The reports are based on investigations carried on for 
the most part solely by the above-named Dr Crawford, a 
mechanical engineer (he committed suicide in August last) ; 
and his theory of psychic force exercised by “ invisible 
operators” as the cause of the levitation of the table 
has the support of Sir William Barrett, who is satisfied 
that there is “‘an unseen intelligence behind these 
manifestations”? (Threshold of the Unseen, p. 49). Those 
who have read Dr Crawford’s book on The Reality of 
Psychic Phenomena should follow that by studying as 
an antiseptic Surgeon Captain Beadnell’s critical booklet 
thereon.2 A high authority, Sir Bryan Donkin, says that it 
is a “‘ superabundant exposure of the massive credulity and 
of the total defect of logical power displayed by Dr Crawford.” 
Detailed accounts of the performances at Paris fill a ponderous 
volume entitled Phenomena of Materialisation. Numerous 
photographs therein show a flow of muslin-like exudations— 
teleplasma, ectoplasm, dynamo-psychic, are among the 
names given them—from the mouth and other parts of the 
body of the medium, one Martha Beraud, known as “ Eva 
C.” Sir Bryan Donkin tells me that she believes herself to 
be an incarnation of Thais, a celebrated Greek courtesan— 


1 Dr Schiller is my informant. 
2 The Reality or Unreality of Spiritualistic Phenomena. 
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anyway, her record is shady ; she was suspected, but escaped 
conviction, of cheating at séances held in Algiers by the 
credulous Professor Richet some ten years ago. The matter 
said to be detachable from and returnable to her assumes 
fantastic shapes of hands, faces, and vaguely complete bodies. 

Narrating his experiences at one of the séances, Sir Conan 
Doyle says: ‘I was allowed to look through [a slit in the 
cabinet], and I saw this stuff as it comes from such a medium 
—a long, white, stringy substance, hanging from her clothes. 
I put my hand through the slit and touched it. To my 
horror, it writhed like a worm. Looking at it clearly, I saw 
it was not an obvious animal, but it had the element of life 
in it. Wonderful stuff! For some centuries, I prophesy, it 
will occupy the very best of human brains to devise its 
power and meaning.” Sir Conan believes that all of us have 
the power to exude ectoplasm in different degrees. It will 
be well, I think, to limit the exercise of it to Kate Goligher 
and “‘ Eva C.,” otherwise life might have some unpleasant 
incidents. Some small bits of the stuff were secured by an 
enthusiastic believer, Dr von Schrenck-Notzing, and, under 
the microscope, turned out to be fragmenis of skin. The 
evidence, based chiefly on the photographs, is supplied from 
one source, a woman confederate of Eva C. Only one dis- 
cordant note is struck throughout. A Doctor Specht, who 
expressed his belief that the phenomena are due to trickery, 
was not invited to attend further séances. 

If I agree with him, and find explanation in the clever- 
ness of the medium, and the incapacity of the witnesses to 
give valid judgment, it may be asked, How does she befool 
them? I reply in the words of one at the mention of 
whose name we bow in reverence. In a lecture on “ Mental 
Education,” delivered; at the Royal Institution in 1854, 
Michael Faraday said, “‘ I am not bound to explain how a 
table tilts any more than to indicate how, under the con- 
jurer’s hands, a pudding appears in a hat. The means are 
not known to me. But I am persuaded that the results, 
however strange they may appear, are in accordance with 
that which is truly known, and, if carefully investigated, 
would justify the well-tried laws of nature.’”! The onus 
probandi lies on the assertors. At present it is dictum de 
dicto—mere report upon hearsay. Let them bring the 
evidence into court to be dealt with by scientific methods. 

It is matter for comment that, with the rare exception 
of the late Dr Russel Wallace, the few prominent men of 
science who are spiritualists are physicists, not biologists. 

1 Science and Education, p. 61 (reprint of R.I. Lectures, 1854), 1917. 
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Given a bias in favour of the occult, the physicist is specially 
incompetent to weigh the evidence assumed to support it. 
He ceases, ad hoc, to be a reasoning being. The explanation 
is at hand. His own field of research is one of exact, con- 
crete, and unvarying relation. Study of the complex, mobile 
living thing lies outside his province; “his familiarity with 
the transmission of waves of energy in dead material and 
through space leads him to concepts which cannot justly 
be applied to living beings.” ! Per contra, the physiologist is 
ever confronted by the vagaries of that inscrutable marvel, 
the human mind. Something to check cocksureness is 
always manifesting itself in the delicately poised organism 
with which he has to deal. The spiritualists complain that 
biologists refuse to investigate the phenomena which they 
condemn. As the larger portion of these are of an ex- 
periential nature, the evidence being of things said to have 
been seen and heard, no physical tests to confirm or dis- 
prove them can be applied. And, where experimental tests 
are possible, investigation has been refused, or conditions 
have been imposed which would reduce the examination to 
a farce. 

Despite the fact admitted by Mr Hereward Carrington, a 
reluctant defender of the faith as it is in Spiritualism, that 
the proportion of fraudulent phenomena is 98 per cent., the 
remaining two per cent. being provisionally admitted genuine 
in the sense that they have, so far, eluded explanation, the 
delusion is rampant to-day. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
We are in a world of unrest; of times of strain and stress, 
when emotions are at high temperature. Millions of bereaved 
folk, victims of an accursed war, are coveting assurance of 
reunion with the loved and lost. The momentous question 
put by Job, “ If a man die, shall he live again ?”’ trembles 
on their lips, and they crave for an affirmative answer. This 
is given them by Spiritualism with a definiteness and con- 
creteness which is lacking in that given by the churches ; 
hence its ready acceptance. Eager to know, the sorrowing 
echo the yearning voiced in Maud— 


“* Ah, Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell 
Us what and where they be.” 


And the mediums say, “ It ¢s possible.” 


1 See Professor Leonard Hill’s Introduction to Dr Culpin’s Spiritualism 
and the New Psychology, p. xvi. 
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The tenacious hold of Spiritualism on the many is largely 
due to the fact that from the time of its revival in America 
in 1848 it has been a mixture of raps and religion, in the 
case of some of its leaders with a dash of idealism blended 
with unlovely material conceptions. Devotional services 
preface séances, where the popular hymnologist is one Emma 
R. Tuttle. A verse from her Spiritual Songster will suffice 
as sample of the doggerel which fills the hymn-book : 


“Rap, rap, rap. Rap, rap, rap. 
Loved ones are rapping to-night. 
Heaven seems not far away .. . 
Magical changes these rappings have wrought, 
Sweet hope to the hopeless their patter has brought.” 


Besides the unhesitating answer to Job’s question, the 
highly-strung sorrowing ones are urged to find proof of it 
by resort to a medium who, the fee being duly paid, will 
give them the hungered-for evidence, ocular and aural. 
Not tactile, because we are told that the etherealised de- 
parted cannot be subjected to mortal embrace. On the rare 
occasions when sceptic hands have sought to touch them, 
they have left fragments of muslin, or some like diaphanous 
stuff, with smell of phosphorus, behind them. 

In the audacious words of Sir Conan Doyle, Spiritualism 
is “‘a new Revelation of God’s dealings with man.” It is 
not an addition to, so much as a supersession of, the Old 
Revelation. It has been humorously said that when a 
man gives up belief in God he takes to believing in ghosts, 
and Sir Conan is one among a large number of converts to 
Spiritualism who have abandoned orthodoxy—now a term 
of varying meaning. For the title-deeds of the Old Revela- 
tion are found to be more or less invalid; flaws have been 
discovered in them, with the inevitable result that defenders 
of what is left of “the faith once delivered to the saints ” 
are in doubt as to how much of this residue can be retained. 
They will welcome the ingenious suggestion of Bishop Joseph 
Hall, of the Commonwealth period, when all the divines 
were at loggerheads over creeds and catechisms, that the 
most useful of all books of theology would be one with the 
title De paucitate credendorum—that is, of the fewness of the 
things that a man should believe. But some limit must be 
imposed. In his essay on T'urgot, Viscount Morley, speaking 
of an ambitious profligate prelate, Loménie de Brienne, says 
that having espoused that richly dowered bride, the Church, 
he rose to be Archbishop of Toulouse, and would have risen 
to be Archbishop of Paris but for the King’s “‘ over-scrupu- 
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lous conviction that an Archbishop of Paris must at least 
believe in God.” ! 

The reluctance of our liberal theologians to face logical 
issues is helped by a defective sense of lucidity; as Erasmus 
said of the clerics of his day, “they strike the fire of 
subtlety from the flint of obscurity.”2 But if the creeds 
are cracking, this is not so much by onslaughts from without 
as by blows from within, dealt by ecclesiastics in high 
places: men of the courageous type of Dean Inge, Dean 
Rashdall, and Canon Barnes, whose praiseworthy aim is to 
maintain a venerable fabric by measures of reconstruction. 
Their action recalls a story told in Southey’s entertaining 
miscellany, The Doctor. One Joseph Cook, of Cirencester, 
a house-painter, had done some decorative repairs in the 
church in Siddington, an adjoining parish. His bill ran 
thus :—“‘ To mending the Commandments, altering the 
Belief, and making a new Lord’s Prayer. 21/” (p. 407, 
1848 edition). 

But perchance, ere long, differences may be readjusted or 
wholly disappear. Not many months have passed since 
there came from America, birthplace of the reborn Spiritual- 
ism and land of ‘“‘ many inventions,” this message from its 
champion inventor, Mr Edison. He says: “I have been at 
work for some time building an apparatus to see if it is 
possible for persons who have left the earth to communicate 
with us. If those who have left the form of life we have on 
earth cannot use or affect the apparatus I am going to give 
them, then the chance of there being a hereafter of the kind 
we think about and imagine disappears. On the other hand, 
it will cause a tremendous sensation if it is successful.” 
Indeed it will, especially among the mediums, whose trade 
will be ruined. So, in a phrase now classic, we will “ wait 


and see.”’ 
EDWARD CLODD. 


ALDEBURGH. 


1 Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 55. 
2 The Praise of Folly, p. 141. 





PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND HUMAN 
WELFARE. 


ALEXANDER B. THAW. 


PsycuicaL Research has begun to suffer almost as much 
from popularity as it formerly did from neglect. It has 
suffered not only from a sudden increase of interest among 
the many, and the dangers and errors this entailed, but its 
enemies, alarmed by this growing popular interest, and the 
attraction of its central problem, viz. that of personal 
survival after death and the possibility of proving it by 
positive evidence, have assailed it, often unfairly, on 
intellectual, moral, and religious grounds. 

It was, of course, inevitable that a suggestion that there 
might and must be parallel growths of a community of 
nations and of a communion of souls would shock minds 
like those of certain critics who regard reality as something 
to be reached by purely physical tests, and to be grasped by 
mechanical theories. But life is not like that. It resembles 
rather a great adventure, an eternal seeking after an ever- 
fleeting reality which, nevertheless, though it seems always 
just escaping us, is yet always so near that, at times, we 
can even begin to realise it as a part of ourselves, and to 
believe and understand that by a growth from within out- 
wards, through loving and suffering, and through deeper 
and wider human understanding, we are becoming a part 
of it. At the same time we realise all the more that the 
way of growth is not easy for either individuals or nations. 
It must always entail the pangs of a new birth. And such a 
regeneration must nearly always commence by the indi- 
vidual growing concious of his own great weakness, through 
some kind of heavy blow, or some deep experience; and 
then, out of the darkness, beginning to see the light, he 
actively works towards it, with painful effort, until new 
strength comes to him. Not otherwise, however swift may 
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| be the awakening, does anyone reach :towards any true 
light, or acquire new power. Only by some such difficult 
steps is this subject of Psychic Research to be approached, 
not in our weakness, but in a new strength which we our- 
selves must make out of the sacred weakness of our grief. 

Possessed by the fear that the ‘“ general public” will 
make a coarsely effective religion out of Psychical Research, 
and “ vulgarise ’’ our objects of faith by ‘‘ ¢ertainties,’’ some 
of the recent critics overlook the fact that many weak, 
unawakened persons have always tried to approach even 
_ Christ and Christianity with trivial and foolish ideas or 
expectations of finding an easy way. And besides such 
weaker human beings there are others, who calculate so 
surely on their own salvation that they might be described 
as a kind of profiteers in religion. Such as these are quite 
as ready to materialise the two great central doctrines of 
Christianity ; and, as it has been said, try to hold mortgage 
both on this world and the next. But of such men we can 
surely continue to believe that they will have their reward. 
And if there are now in this world—as seems to be the fact— 
fewer persons of these kinds than there were in former 
generations, may we not believe that there has been a new 
growth of true Christianity ? * 

Certainly as to the doctrine of the Resurrection there 
has been a definite growth of belief among the general public. 
And I believe it could be shown that, as against the dogmatic 
materialism of the past generation, and in connection with 
this general increase of true faith, the careful and serious 
study and presentation of Psychical Research have been a 
strengthening and spiritual aid, both directly and indirectly, 
to thousands of quiet, earnest persons. 

The critic who most fears a moral weakening of the 
average man by any easy and selfish confidence in his own 
personal survival, nevertheless finds some encouragement in 
_ the thought that there is enough healthy scientific or common- 
sense materialism in the world to-day to save us from the 
worst credulity in regard to Psychic Research. It may be 
equally true that there is enough healthy and growing 
- common sense about spiritual things in the world to save 
us from the worst credulities of the scientific dogmatism of 
the past generation. More than that, as the only cure 
for any growing pain is more exercise, so it is the labour of 
men of science themselves that has most helped to save 
us from the two extremes of danger through}which we have 
‘ been passing: on one side the danger of thinking and 


actually believing that we know all there is to know; and 
Vout. XX.—No. 1. 5 
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on the other side the strange and equally paralysing danger 
of fearing lest we learn too much! Difficult as it seems to 
believe, even now, with our increasing knowledge both of 
the ever-widening wonders of the universe and of the limits 
of the human mind, certain defenders of religion are still 
possessed with a fear that God may not have succeeded in 
placing His secrets beyond our reach! Fortunately, during 
the same time, there has been a true and general spiritual 
awakening in the world, beneath its show of materialism. 
And we may surely believe that we, “the people,” are 
growing a little less apt to deceive ourselves as to these 
things at one extreme or the other; not only less apt to 
forget that “‘ you have to get up early to be ahead of 
God,” but more apt to remember that there is, for us, each 
and all, a true dawn and true awakening, and that we 
need not greatly fear lest we learn His secrets before His 
own right time. 

As for the possibilities of Psychical Research, the forty 
years of work by a small group of men, seriously working 
for the first time in history, with little or no public aid, 
represent only a minimal beginning: sustained, far-reaching 
efforts will have to be made to bring the subject under 
even relatively complete scientific conditions and _ tests. 
And yet, to the questions of survival, of the life of another 
world, and of the possibility of communication with the 
departed, this world of human beings is now beginning to 
ask for more definite and more human answers. This 
demand is not largely, as some seem to think, due to a 
lack of spiritual faith, nor to idle curiosity about the ‘ occult ” 
or ‘‘supernatural.”’ Nor is this very real demand for more 
knowledge to be confused with a. selfish craving, for an 
assurance of personal survival which would dispense us from 
constantly girding and guarding ourselves for the struggles 
of this life. On the contrary, it is very certain that the 
great desire for more knowledge about spiritual things is 
growing with, and out of, a greater spiritual faith; and 
that this increase of faith is growing with an increase of 
spiritual knowledge in the world. For now, as never before, 
we have in one generation shared with each other, all and 
every one of us, in an unbelievably great and deep spiritual 
experience. ; 

We can say surely that out of the depths of all this 
universally shared human experience—yes, even out of the 
spiritual and physical mire of the war itself—there is growing 
not only a mutual human resolve that such a war must not 
‘““happen”’ again, but a belief that we owe it to all the 
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dead to make the resolve a reality. More than this, as we 
come more and more to feel, as well as to believe, that the 
dead are not so far away from our life here, we know more 
and more surely that every right effort counts. And at the ~ 
same time the meaning of our whole great struggle becomes 
more clear, and we understand that the only true reality 
of our life here consists in the working out of this world’s 
problems by the actual outward realisation of the life of the 
Spirit, through the long struggle.. Though earth’s flowers 
and fruits come forth so swiftly in their season, yet we know 
in our minds, and in our hearts, that every true growth 
must be a long process; and it must be a growth from 
within outward, coming to fruit only when the time is ripe. 

For it is the whole man that counts, with all his powers, 
conscious and unconscious, known and unknown. Even more 
than this he must learn to use his unknown or neglected 
powers with the help of those which he already knows how 
to use, and with eyes and mind open in every direction, 
and a faith renewing itself and him every day, struggling 
onward with the definite aim of making a better world for 
all his fellows. But always we must be on the watch against 
those persons and those ideas by which we may be shut in. 
If we are more and more free from the habits that grew out 
of an old bygone necessity for a complete and closed system 
in religion and in government, yet all the more we must be 
on guard against the same tendency to set up a closed 

system, with all its material, inhuman mechanism, alike in 
Education, in Industry, and most of all in Science. 

Modern science, as a way of finding truth by the process 
of constantly repeated and varied trials, and errors and 
revisions, has been our greatest aid in seeing, and in getting 
started on the right road towards true freedom. Yet certain 
professed followers of science still display the same old 
tendency to make a rigid mechanical system, with a new 
sort of dogmatic hierarchy, with professors instead of priests, 
and with the same ancient distrust of the people. 

To this temptation Professor J. Jastrow seems to have 


yielded in his violent attack on Psychical Research, when 
he declared :—1 


‘It always requires an effort for emotionalised man 
to face reality. Thinking after the pattern of wish 
and prepossession is the easier way. When the ape and 
the tiger die in human habit, much of misery and 
degradation is outlived, but by no means all; the 


1 The Weekly Review, N.Y., 14th July 1920. 
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primitive survives and handicaps the intellectual 
ascent even as it supplies the motive power. Such a 
Freudian point of view has still to account for the 
attachment of the surviving mental trend to the 
suspicion or the disregard of science, for the strong bias 
in favour of the supernatural in matters psychological. 
For such is the animus of psychical research, which by 
descent may be the modernised form—re-staged and 
re-costumed—of the myth-making trend, but by actual 
challenge aspires to an esoteric place in the councils of 
latter-day knowledge. It may as a phenomenon be 
referred to anthropology, and some of it to pathology ; 
yet there is a residual, of quality if not of type, which, 
when large allowance has been made for ordinary 
error and extraordinary delusion, demands a supple- 
mentary accounting at the hands of the naturalistic 
and rationalistic psychologist.” 


So this “‘ rationalistic and naturalistic psychologist ” can 
see in religious experience or in the most serious Psychical 
Research nothing more than a bias or animus in favour of 
the “‘ supernatural.” But he appears to be curiously un- 
aware of his own bias. Else he would hardly appeal to 
that great psychologist and great psychical researcher, 


William James, to bear him out. ‘“‘ That I regard William 
James as standing with me,” he says, “and the almost 
unanimous opinion of his fellow-psychologists in the attitude 
toward that side of ‘ psychical research’ which my review 
covered, is shown by my citation of a momentous sentence 
from William James at the head of a review of similar import 
which appeared in the Dial for August.” 

This ‘“‘ momentous citation,” as cited, reads as follows :— 
‘ The chronic belief of mankind that events may happen for 
the sake of their personal significance is an abomination.’ 

But one wonders how Professor Jastrow can “have so 
completely ‘‘ repressed” his memory of the context of his 
quotation. In William James’s Will to Believe, p. 824, the 
preceding sentence runs: ‘“ But for mechanical rationalism 
personality is an insubstantial illusion.” James therefore 
was not expressing his own views. Moreover, he continues : 
‘‘The chronic belief of mankind that events may happen 
for the sake of their personal significance is an abomination, 
and the notions of our grandfathers about oracles and 
omens, divinations and apparitions, miraculous changes of 
heart and wonders worked by inspired persons, answers to 
prayer and providential leadings, are a fabric absolutely 
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baseless, a mass of sheer untruth.”’ After thus handsomely 
stating the case ‘for mechanical rationalism,” William 
_ James states his own (p. 325) :— 


** But the Soeiety of Psychical Research’s Pro- 
ceedings have conclusively proved one thing to the 
candid reader; and that is, that the verdict of pure 
insanity, of gratuitous preference for error, of supersti- 
tion without an excuse, which the scientists of our day 
are led by their intellectual training to pronounce upon 
the entire thought of the past, is a most shallow verdict. 
The personal and romantic view of life has other roots, 
besides wanton exuberance of imagination and _ per- 
versity of heart. It is perennially fed by facts of experi- 
ence, whatever the ulterior interpretation of these facts 
may prove to be; and at no time in human history 
would it have been less easy than now—at most times 
it would have been much easier—for advocates with a 
little:industry to collect in its favour an array of con- 
temporary documents as good as those which our 
publications present. These documents all relate to 
real experiences of persons. These experiences have 
three characters in common: they are capricious, 
discontinuous, not easily controlled; they require 
peculiar persons for their production ; their significance 
seems to be wholly for personal life. Those who prefer- 
entially attend to them, and still more those who are 
individually subject to them, not only easily may find, 
but are logically bound to find, in them valid arguments 
for their romantic and personal conception of the 
world’s course.” 


Again, on p. 327 he explains that: “The spirit and 
principles of science are mere affairs of method; there is 
nothing in them that need hinder science from dealing success- 
fully with a world in which personal forces are the starting- 
point of new efforts. The only form of thing that we 
directly encounter, the only experience that we concretely 
have, is our personal life. The only category of our thinking 

. is the category of personality, every other category 
being one of the abstract elements of that.” It was 
no doubt his admiration for James that led Professor 
Jastrow to make this very “‘ personal and romantic ”’ use of 
James’s text. But that such things should happen to him 
does not speak well for the value, either of the (moral and) 
“intellectual training”’ given by “ rationalistic and natural- 
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istic ” psychology, or of the verdicts it passes on Psychical 
Research. 

Nor does this case stand alone. In another article! he 
again claims William James as an ally, and reaches an even 
more extraordinary conclusion. After admitting that 
‘“* among the leaders of psychic research ”—which would, of 
course, include William James, as well as Sidgwick, Myers, 
Lodge, Bergson, Schiller, Hodgson, M‘Dougall, etc.—‘‘ there 
are sO many men whose attainments and _ personalities 
command high respect that it cannot be disregarded,” he 
continues: ‘‘ But if one is acquainted with the literature as 
a whole with which this restrained and cautious attitude 
has a definite (though limited) affiliation, one cannot come 
to any other conclusion than that the way of thinking thus 
expressed and encouraged by the respectable sponsors of the 
movement is hostile to the sound thinking upon which 
human welfare depends.” 

Here we not only have this champion of rationalism and 
naturalism measuring truth by its conduciveness to human 
welfare, but appealing to the noscitur a sociis principle to 
discredit the respectable and cautious investigators of 
psychical matters, and judging them by their worst exponents. 
Surely it would be as fair to make the heads of the medical 
profession responsible for the malpractices of every quack 
and the delusions of every patient ! 

It may be natural for the rationalistic psychologist to 
distrust the natural or primitive habits or instincts of man- 
kind en bloc. But when he uses such logic as the above to 
discredit all the serious workers on psychical research, 
including those working from both the religious and the 
scientific side, he seems to have yielded altogether too much 
to his natural bias. In fact, we appear to have here too a 
survival of a very ancient and primitive distrust, that 
which one magician or “ medicine-man ” exhibits towards 
his rivals, thinking “ after the pattern of wish ‘and pre- 
possession,” and finding it hard “‘ to face reality.” 

But nevertheless it is part of the reality to be faced that 
there is a respectable body of evidence in favour of facts 
which are distasteful to a -rationalistic and naturalistic 
psychology, and that their bearing on human life and welfare 
is very momentous. This may be so much the worse for the 
facts; but it does not seem a very scientific procedure to 
leave their exploration in the hands of open-minded, though 
relatively untrained, amateurs. 

The truth is that we must all, at one time or another, 
1 The Weekly Review, N.Y., 24th November 1920. 
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frankly face these questions; and this some kinds of persons 
will always refuse todo. They will either deny their existence, 
even as questions, or leave them for others to answer for us. 
There will, therefore, always be many individuals to say 
that they disapprove of all human attempts to “lift the veil” 
by any methods whatever; just as there will always be 
persons who disapprove of any kind of self-help. 

Nevertheless, difficult and dangerous as such questions 
must be, they are a close and interior part of our individual 
life, and a most important part of the problem of our human 
welfare. Therefore, along with that general problem, it is 
certain that they are being gradually solved (in the midst 
of much noise and discussion and the making of many books) 
by the secret and silent ballot of individual suffrage! And 
on this subject, as on others equally difficult, need we greatly 
fear that all the people will be fooled all the time? More- 
over, as against the autocracy of any kind of dogmatism, 
I believe (now more than ever) that we are prepared by 
various awful warnings to realise and to face the fact that 
our human welfare, our very life as human beings, depends 
upon our learning how to find out and use the special powers 
of every individual in order that we may gradually work 
out living answers to all these questions. By our very 
difficulties and dangers we are learning that our failure or 
success depends on our ability, first to find, choose—yes, to 
produce,—and rightly support the right kind of experts and 
more and more trustworthy representatives, leaders, and 
teachers of every kind; and then to trust them more. 

As against the old dogmatic materialism, as well as 
against all equally unscientific superstition, it is fortunate 
for Psychical Research that the English Society during the 
past forty years has developed a number of experts of 
peculiar ability for the work, men of great talent or even 
genius, most of them in England. But there were in America 
two of the best, William James and Richard Hodgson ; 
also one of the few great, and perfectly pure sources of 
evidence, in the person of Mrs Piper. 

I believe it is fair to say that the greater part of the 
important literature on the subject in English is contained 
in the reports of this Society and in the writings of its leading 
members. I believe, further, that very few, if any, fair- 
minded persons really acquainted with this literature could 
come to any other conclusion as to the Piper and similar 
phenomena but that the evidence, in its character, and 
from the methods of recording and reporting it, is not expli- 
cable by coincidence or delusion, or illusion; and, second, 
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that the existence of “telepathy” of various kinds and 
degrees has been proved beyond reasonable doubt. The 
fact is that all but two or three of the dozen or more leading 
workers of the Society have used thought-transference 
between living persons as an hypothesis as far as it could 
be stretched, then have found themselves compelled to 
admit that there is positive evidence in these phenomena 
of communication of a farther-reaching kind; and finally, 
most of them have been, gradually, one after another, 
personally convinced of the facts of personal survival and 
of communication between this world and the next. 

Moreover, it is a fact that the best critics of Psychic 
Research, both as to the evidence and as to the interpretation 
of the evidence, have come from among these same workers, 
who have, for the first time in all the centuries, succeeded 
in making the subject, as Dr Schiller himself puts it, “ re- 
spectable enough for serious research.” These “ inside ” 
critics freely grant that an actual, everyday, working proof 
of telepathy, that is, proof as irresistible as that which we 
have for wireless telegraphy, is still a thing requiring long- 
continued and difficult labour, on account of the enormous 
difficulty of ascertaining the right conditions for the trans- 
mission of impressions from one mind to another. Still 
more freely will they grant that any generally accepted 
proof of survival may be long in coming. For not only is 
final scientific proof on any new subject necessarily slow 
and difficult, but also this most important and most 
neglected of subjects appears to require persons with rare 
endowments to provide the evidence ; and we cannot as yet 
find new Mrs Pipers as easily as we can build new wireless 
stations. Nevertheless there is a steady growth of evidence 
of the kind which the scientific method requires. It is none 
the less scientific because it exists not merely in the printed 
record but in the deepest living memories of an increasing 
number of men and women, who have personally ‘received 
that evidence; and who have come to realise more and 
more, with the careful judgment of their minds, as well as 
in their bereaved hearts, that their loved ones who have 
left this world are not far away. 

Nearly thirty years ago I shared in one of the best long 
series of Piper sittings, a series observed and fully reported 
by Hodgson in the S.P.R. Proceedings. As to the effect 
upon myself, I will only say that the first swift vivid impres- 
sion of being in communication with those whom we call 
dead was steadily deepened by each successive experience. 
It is only too true that there is a vast difference between 
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personally sharing in one of Mrs Piper’s good sittings and 
reading a report of it. To one who has had such an experi- 
ence, the impression grows, as it were, by a geometrical 
progression with the growth of evidence tending to prove 
authenticity in the communication. This, evidence was 
mainly of two kinds. In the first place, nothing more 
surprising than the constant suggestion, subtly deepened by 
small touches of the personal characteristics of the individuals 
who were apparently communicating. This was a no less 
important part of the whole than the surprising accumula- 
tion of communications of statements as to events, often 
occurring a generation earlier, events or facts certainly 
- never before known to the sitters, but known to other living 
persons who afterwards confirmed them. These persons 
were in some cases referred to for that purpose by the 
communicator. Also it should be said that these persons in 
many cases lived at remote distances from the place of sitting. 

Here we may pause to consider an objection to which 
undue importance may easily be ascribed. It is said that 
in physical science successful prediction is the ultimate 
touchstone of truth, and that the psychical researcher also 
must achieve it in order to authenticate the supernormal 
powers he claims to have detected. Now as to this, it is 
necessary to remark, in the first place, that if and so far as 
personality and freedom are real, they set a limit to prediction 
even in the physical sciences, or at any rate deprive it of 
its claim to absoluteness, and that a fortvori this intervention 
must detract from its accuracy in psychical matters. Now 
this is precisely what we find. In the reports of Piper 
sittings, definite statements are not infrequently made that 
prophecy is impossible, even while positive proof is given 
of something like it. For instance, in one case a detailed 
statement was given of coming death, with an accurate 
description of new symptoms, and of the approximate time, 
and manner of death, in an invalid of many years, living at 
a great distance. These new symptoms were at the time 
unsuspected by any living person, but were found and 
corroborated later by one of our first physicians. We were 
distinctly told that reading the future was impossible, but 
that “ Phinuit ” clairvoyantly saw the physical condition and 
inferred that death would probably result in such a manner 
and at about such a time. 

As to the whole general experience, in my own case, the 
first vivid sense that we were, somehow, receiving actual 
co gaea communications has only become more real, and no 
ess vivid, with the passing of the years. I believe this is 
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true also of the dozen or so persons who shared in the series 
of sittings; while about as many others, who, though not 
personally present, had an indirect part in, or were deeply 
and personally interested in, the sittings, have had a similar 
awakening to, and acceptance of, the same great reality. 
Nothing perhaps is so important as the quiet growth of this 
willingness to accept the new evidence for actual inter- 
communication between two worlds among quiet, thoughtful 
persons who have had no personal experience. 

Thirty years ago there were not many who considered 
that the proof of telepathy, that is, the evidence for direct 
supernormal communication between living minds, was 
scientifically adequate. Now there are numbers who are 
willing to treat the evidence for telepathy as they would 
that on any scientific subject beyond their competence, that 
is, to take it on trust from those who have made a special 
study of it. In the same way, knowledge of the far-reaching 
powers and possibilities of human personality, psychical as 
well as spiritual, has so far grown that, in spite of the immense 
difficulties and new possibilities of error and confusion which 
beset the more momentous question of a proof of communi- 
cation between the minds of the living and the dead, a 
growing number of persons are inclined nowadays to keep 
their minds open to the evidence of such communication, 
even when they have had no direct personal experience. 

In fact, at the present time, those who have had personal 
experience of one kind or another, and a rapidly growing 
number of others who, though without such experience, 
have studied the evidence carefully as they would on any 
other subject, consider that there is positive proof of com- 
munication of such a far-reaching kind that the most 
pressing problem now is one of interpretation. Our 
knowledge of the many possible vagaries of human person- 
ality, especially of the tricks of the unconscious memory, 
has grown surprisingly ; yet more and more people of all 
kinds and of all faiths are becoming convinced that personal 
survival is the most logical explanation of all the evidence, 
as well as the most natural. 

At the same time there are, and perhaps always will be, 
persons—and not necessarily those least highly personalised 
—who will urge some theory of a cosmic consciousness or 
memory as against the relatively simple idea that we may 
somehow continue to live without our present bodies. Others 
will incline to something like Maeterlinck’s transcendental 
belief that we, living here in this world, hold all the thoughts 
and memories of the dead within us. 
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It is hard to see, however, that these interpretations are 
easier to understand or to believe than the simple fact of 
personal survival. Still more difficult is it to see that either 
of these theories would throw any new light on the position 
of the human soul in the universe, or on the fact of the 
reality of the growth of human souls, and of the human 
spirit, in this world. For, wherever the soul has had its 


‘beginning, when we look upon our position in the universe 


and our life here on earth; seeing the reality of the soul’s 
growth towards freedom, not apart from, but through 
contact with a material world ; and knowing all the living 
and growing realities of love and of freedom, and of the 
desire for truth and justice; when we feel the lifting of the 
heart before the earth’s beauty, or in loyalty to the cause of 
justice and freedom, and to our companions, with whom we 
share the struggle and the sacrifice for that cause here on 
earth ; or knowing the lifting of the soul in worship with 
our fellows,—knowing all these things that are the true 
reality of our life, it is not difficult to believe that the soul 


will continue to live and grow in some congenial continuation: 


of our life here. Nor is it necessary, or likely, that we should 
understand all the external conditions of that next existence. 
And yet, the more we come to know what we call matter 
here, the more we can understand how the change from 
this life to another should seem a natural step to one passing 
that threshold. . 
ALEXANDER BLAIR THAW. 


Rome. 































THE CONCEPTION OF SOUL IN 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


- DOROTHY TARRANT, M.A., 
Lecturer in Greek, Bedford College, London. 


SPECULATION about the nature, origin, and destiny of the 
human soul is a more primitive thing than any formal 
philosophy, and dates from the childhood of every race. 
Greek theory on the subject appears first in the Homeric 
poems, which, in spite of their finished art and the rich 
material civilisation they reflect, show thought at an early 
and simple stage. In Homer mental and spiritual processes 
are normally associated with the body or its several organs ; 
but in connection with the phenomenon of death we find some 
theory of a separable soul, which flits away from the body, 
bewailing its fate and leaving the man “ himself” a lifeless 
corpse, and thereafter has a shadowy and joyless existence 
in Hades. When a ghost revisits earth, it is always with 
lamentation for the contrast between real life in the body on 
earth and its miserable counterpart among the dead. This 
remains the background of popular Greek belief, and here 
from the first the Greek tendency to clear-cut, concrete ex- 
pression and thought is illustrated ; the soul is regarded as 
a “‘ thing,”’ separable from the body, retaining consciousness 
after death, but then bereft of all that makes life desirable. 
The religious movement known as Orphism, which arose 
in the sixth century B.c., and profoundly influenced Greek 
thought, reversed in every respect but one this early and 
popular theory. ~To the Orphics the soul is indeed still a 
thing, distinct and separable from the body ; but the keynote 
of the system is soul’s divine origin and native purity and 
worth, and the degradation it suffers by sojourn within the 
body, its ‘‘ tomb ” or “ prison.” Soul is immortal, and passes 
from one incarnation to another; its release from the taint of 
bodily life is to be effected by a system of “ purification ”’ 
involving both inward regeneration and the observance of 
76 
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ritual and sacrament. The purified soul can in the end attain 
to mystic union with God, and escape from the “ grievous 
woful circle” of successive incarnations. Thus in Orphism 
the whole emphasis is changed: it is the soul that matters, 
not the body; and the soul is a personality, essentially akin 
to God and capable of realising that kinship. 

The earliest speculative thinkers of Greece, the Ionian 
monists, were roughly contemporary with the rise of Orphism, 
but represented a very different temper. Their scientific 
inquiries into the material substructure of the world take little 
account of the moral and spiritual problems of human life. 


| Heraclitus is the only Ionian who touches our subject. He, 


attacking the problem of knowledge, insists on the unreliability 
of sense-perception (since the material world is in ceaseless 
flux) and speaks obscurely of a “‘ Reason” or ‘“ Word ” 
(Adyos) which is “‘common,” and which all souls may 
apprehend. He seems to combine the faculties of sensa- 
tion and reason under his conception of soul, but does not 
stress the idea of an individual “‘thing.”” He recognised its 
potentialities at least, for he says, ‘‘ The soul’s bounds you 
may never find, though you search every way.” 
Contemporary with Heraclitus new philosophic move- 
ments rose in the western Greek world of Sicily and South 
Italy; and here in one direction Orphism became very 
influential. The Pythagorean brotherhood adopted the 


theory of transmigration and prescribed for the soul’s good . 


a system of ascetic discipline, and they took up their famous 
mathematical studies apparently as a factor in “ purification.” 
Thus philosophy gained a new motive, aspiration to a better 
life for the soul; and, conversely, intellectual discipline was 
brought into the service of religion and morality. 

The barren monism of Parmenides did not touch human 


“problems ; but he influenced later theory by his conception 


of an absolute object of knowledge (distinct from objects 
of sense) and his contrast between such “ knowledge” of 


the One and “ opinion” about the Many of the material . 


world. With the pluralists who followed him philosophy 
returned into scientific lines. _Empedocles curiously combined 
an Orphic belief in the soul’s transmigration (he calls himself 
“an exile from heaven and a wanderer”) with a purely 
scientific interest in the problem of sensation, which he 
solves on a materialist basis by a naive theory of “ emana- 
tions’ which pass off from the perceptible object to the 
sentient subject. He exhibits the tendency to range on the 
one side the religious and moral faculties as the “ soul,” 
detachable from the body, and on the other side the sense- 
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faculty as part of the bodily organism itself. In the crude 
theory of evolution which he puts forward he seems to make 
no attempt to correlate the germ of life with the soul as he 
otherwise conceived it. 

Anaxagoras (who also embodied in his atomistic system 
a theory of sensation by material contact) made a real and 
important contribution to Greek thought about soul, in 
connection with his dictum, “‘ All things were mixed together ; 
then Mind came and sorted them out.” He first introduces 
the conception of a moving cause which is vovs—Mind, 
intelligence, reasoning thought. Mind gradually brings 


cosmos out of chaos; it personifies the reasonable order of 


things, and has the attributes of God in the aspect of creator 
and organiser. It is indeed, as Plato and Aristotle complain, 
a mere deus ex machina, starting the cosmic movement and 
then leaving the process to go on mechanically. A curious 
feature of the theory is that Mind is described in material 
terms ; it consists of a specially fine and pure kind of particles. 
It imparts from without a rotatory movement to the mass of 
matter, and also pervades everywhere within it. Anaxagoras 
is clearly baffled by the problem of the action of an immaterial 
force upon material substance. It is important to our 
inquiry that he distinctly says all mind is the same substance. 
There is, then, affinity between all intelligent creatures; he 
mentions that man is superior to the beasts in having hands 
—not, it seems, by reason of a special sort of intelligence. 
Further, there is affinity between all creatures and the 
supreme Mind of the world. Heraclitus may have had the 
germ of this idea, but his world-reason was a vague con- 
ception compared with this theory of a conscious intelligence 
ordering the universe. Thus Anaxagoras is the first to affirm 
clearly in the sphere of intellect that kinship of human (and 
infra-human) and divine which the Orphics had affirmed 
in the sphere of moral and spiritual life. 

The Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, were con- 
sistent materialists, and declared soul to be made ofa 
particular kind of fine round atoms, mixéd with the body in 
life, breathed out at death, and dispersed like the rest of 
the body to be used again in the formation of other living 
creatures. There is no place here for transmigration or 
divine affinity ; life is just a form of bodily development. 
Sensation is again explained on a theory of material contact ; 
the intelligent and moral faculties are not explained at all. 

These scientific philosophers of the fifth century B.c. are 
contemporary with the humanistic movement of the Sophists, 
who represented another side of the reaction from barren 
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metaphysical speculation. They had found a new interest 
in all moral and political problems ; and their characteristic 
contribution to thought is Protagoras’ maxim, “‘ Man ”’ (i.e. 
the individual) “‘ is the measure of all things.” This applies 
to human judgment and conduct the theory of Heraclitus 
that in a changing world all is unstable and relative. The 
Sophists, destructive and specious as much of their work was, 
did immense service to the progress of thought by fixing 
attention on the life of the human being as a reasoning and 
moral individual. Socrates, with far greater earnestness of 
purpose, insisted on this as the primary study, and obviously 
believed in a soul in the old traditional sense of a responsible 
moral entity. His maxim, “ Virtue is knowledge,” does not 
impair the moral significance of all his teaching; for he declared 
it a duty to seek that knowledge which would ensure right 
action. His simple life and disregard of externals emphasised 
his belief that soul is more important than body; and his 
fearless pursuit of his ideal through life and up to the hazard 
of death, with his cheerful and amazing courage in the hour 
of his execution, would seem to have given one at least of his 
disciples a new conviction of the reality, the divine kinship, 
and the certain immortality of the human soul. 

Plato, in his theory of soul as in his theory of being, 
gathers up and fuses into one various conclusions of his 
predecessors. It is difficult to arrange his statements in 
order of development, and to detach his sober meaning from 
the imagery of myth and the ecstatic language of mysticism. 
But there are some things that he makes unmistakably clear. 

Plato believes in a soul—a “ thing ” in some sense, and in 
some sense and at some times separable from the body. 
This soul is of divine origin: its function is, in thought, to 
correlate divine absolute reality (apprehended by pure 
knowledge) with the appearances of the material world 
(apprehended by sensation); and, in will, to impel the body 
(so long as it inhabits the body) to action harmonious with 
soul’s thought. Its destiny is assimilation to the divine 
principle whence it came, in an immortal life apart from 
the body and from the material world. Clearly this concep- 
tion adopts elements of the Orphic belief—divine origin, 
superiority of soul to body, divine communion as the goal. 
Plato also unites for the first time some other features of 
Greek thought—the interest of the scientists in the problem 
of sensation, the conception of an intellectual principle in 
harmony with the reason and law of the world, and the 
steadily growing sense (both popular and philosophic) of 
individual moral responsibility in the world of action. He 
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is, in fact, the first to offer any account of the individual 
personality as a whole. This is not to say that he attempts 
to explain what personality is; he does not—he is too wise. 
He takes for granted the existence of the self; indeed, 
he takes three fundamental facts for granted—the divine 
origin and affinity of the self, implying upward aspiration 
and progress for every human being; the fact of conscious- 
ness, both of the world and of oneself ; and the fact of freewill 
and moral responsibility. On these foundations his system 
is based. 

Apart from the obscurities of his often poetical and 
mystical language, difficulty arises from the fact that with 
Plato philosophy is not yet subdivided. He does not 
distinguish metaphysics, ethics, and psychology; he talks 
about these all at once, though usually with special emphasis 
on one side or another. This constitutes from one point of 
view the chief charm and value of his teaching ; for life does 
not subdivide these things, nor does our instinctive thought 
which finds and discusses them in close relationship. But 
to. the modern mind, trained in the pigeon-hole tradition 
inherited from the great classifier Aristotle, Plato’s system 
exhibits overlapping and confusion; and his conception of 
soul is by no means entirely stable and consistent. 

His theory may be illustrated by his treatment of the 
problem of immortality, which he discusses briefly in several 
places and seriously attacks in the Phedo. Soul is im- 
mortal, says the Phedrus, because it is the origin of all 
motion ; unless soul continues endlessly, the universe must 
cease to work and to exist. This argument identifies soul 
with life, and does not seem to imply individual immortality. 
In the Republic (book x.) the argument is from the moral 
side, and does insist on personal survival. Everything is 
destroyed by its appropriate “evil”; the “ evil” of soul 
is badness or vice; but that does not destroy soul, for we 
see bad men who live; therefore no other evil can destroy 
soul, therefore soul is immortal. The postulate here seems 
arbitrary and the argument thin. 

In the Phedo it is clearly personal, conscious survival 
that is contemplated ; successive proofs are offered, and the 
last is accepted as convincing. (1) The fact of remembrance 
of pre-nata! ‘knowledge (which is here briefly demonstrated), 
combined th the principle -of “ alternation ’”» everywhere 
manifested in the world, is taken to prove a state of life and 
intelligence after death corresponding to the state before 
birth. This argument rests partly on intellectual and partly 
on general scientific considerations. (2) The instinctive 
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longings of the soul for perfect purity and knowledge, un- 
satisfied in this life, argue a life beyond—“ in the heaven, 
a perfect round.” This is a kind of religious appeal to the 
justice and reasonableness of the world-order, and rests on 
the Orphic conception of the soul’s divine origin. (3) The 
soul’s whole affinity is for the pure rather than the corrupt, 
the invisible rather than the visible ; even the visible part of 
the human being lasts in some cases a very long time after 
death ; much more, therefore, the invisible part will last—it 
is “almost, if not quite, indestructible.” This a fortiori 
reasoning, based again on Orphic ideas, is very suggestive, 
but gives no certain assurance. (4) In an interlude Socrates 
disproves the neo-Pythagorean theory that soul is a mere 
“harmony ” or condition of the living body, and therefore 
mortal. The argument here is interesting as re-establishing 
the conception of soul as a “‘ thing”’ in itself, 7.e. the essential 
importance of personality. (5) The final proof of immortality 
is metaphysical, or rather is based on that curious mixture 
of logic and metaphysic which forms the earlier theory of 
Ideas. Briefly put, the argument is this :—Soul essentially 
implies (or ‘‘ carries with it ’’) life, therefore can never admit 
death. ‘“‘ Dead soul” is as impossible as ‘“‘ dead life ” would 
be. Therefore, when death approaches the living aggregate 
of body and soul, the soul cannot remain (as the body does) 
to become “ dead,” but withdraws whole and alive. Even 
at full length this proof seems far from convincing; but 
Socrates’ listeners accept it as final, and so we must suppose 
that Plato thought it, on his own metaphysical ground, 
satisfactory. 

Thus the Phedo contains a set of arguments for im- 
mortality resting on different grounds, and each only partly 
convincing. Yet every re-reading of that wonderful dialogue 
helps to renew conviction on the whole question. Perhaps 
its strongest argument of all is the calm courage of Socrates 
himself in face of approaching death, and his simple assurance 
that “the real J is that Socrates who is now talking with 
you, not that which you will presently see a corpse.... When 
I have drunk the draught, I shall stay with you no longer, 
but shall be gone away.” 

Brief reference has been made to the theory of “ re- 
membrance ” of knowledge gained in a previous.""fe. It may 
be that Plato uses this conception, Orphic and ythagorean 
in origin, merely to represent picturesquely~ tne fact of 
certain innate or a priori elements in human thought, which 
include (according to his statements) the notion of equality 


and other mathematic principles, and also such general 
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ethical concepts as goodness, beauty, justice. It seems 
equally possible that he really believed, at any rate in his rep 





earlier period, in successive “lives ”’ of the soul, and held that ~< 
in one previous stage of existence it has received some wh 
revelation of these fundamental truths. Plato is so essen- anc 
tially a poet and a mystic as well as a philosopher that it is 6s 
hard to draw a line and say, ‘‘ This he cannot have seriously thr 
believed.”’ He does, however, in the Theetetus and other rea 
later dialogues, treat some of these a priori notions differently, anc 
calling them “‘ common ’”’ conceptions and postulating them as fun 
part of the mind’s apparatus without reference to their origin. pri 
Plato’s attitude to the doctrine of soul’s transmigration em 
between human and non-human bodies is also difficult to boc 
determine ; here again it seems just possible that he really Sou 
held the view which he expounds picturesquely, with an anc 
ethical purpose, in several passages. If all souls are one in neu 
origin, deriving from the divine principle itself, and if soul’s sop 
activity is (as we shall presently see) essentially moral, such thu 
transmigration would be the natural result where the soul, pol 
by an upward or downward trend during one incarnation, In 
has shown itself worthy of a more or a less honourable body aga 
in the next; unless it has so dissociated itself from the body sou 


as to deserve henceforth the purely spiritual disembodied but 
life of the true philosopher. But Plato has nothing serious aga 





to say about the souls of animals as such, and certainly are 
attacks the whole question from the human point of view. dur 

Regarded in its intellectual aspect, as the thinking self, in i 
soul is for Plato the great unifier of the world of reality and J for 


the world of appearance. As these two spheres are primarily 
one in the thought of the World-Mind (as he declares in the illu: 
Timeus), so they are brought to one in the thought of each will 


individual who thinks aright. The senses register impressions hig! 
of the material world ; the soul, by reason of its pre-natal or sati 
innate knowledge of truth, recognises that these impressions inti 
are not more than half-truths, but at the same time that they whi 
are half-truths. It learns to see the One in the Many, and of s 
the Many in the One. Partly by appeal to the innate nev 
standard, partly by inductive reasoning from many par- reas 
ticulars (here Plato follows Socrates), the soul frames its | 
notion of the absolute Form, and there finds rest and satis- but 


faction, being itself akin to the Absolute and Real and of | 
Eternal. There is place here for a full theory of physical con: 





sensation (expounded in the Tima@us), for theories of memory ord 
and opinion (as in the Theetetus), and for all that mystical Min 
faith in direct apprehension of truth, here or hereafter, which is tl 
is found in the Republic and the Phedo. as t 
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Both the intellectual and the moral aspect of soul are 
represented, but especially the latter, in Plato’s famous 
“ tripartite division ”’ given in the Republic, and in the myths 
which correspond to it, such as the allegory of the charioteer 
and two steeds in the Phedrus. Plato says there are three 
*“ parts’ of soul; but it becomes clear that he means rather 
three aspects of its activity as a whole. He calls them the 
reasoning part, the spirited (or passionate, or wilful) part, 
and the appetitive part. The first represents soul as 
functioning in pure thought and in union with the divine 
principle. The second represents soul as the seat of will, 
emotion, and moral choice; the third, soul as related to the 
body through its sensations and the appetites they create. 
Soul at its best is reason ; at its worst, it is appetite. Reason 
and appetite are as a rule in conflict; will is, so to speak, a 
neutral, capable of siding with either in turn. The philo- 
sopher schools his will to keep his body in subjection, and 
thus to give reason its full play and development. The 
point of this classification is clear; the precise form varies. 
In the Phedo, “‘ soul’ as reason and purified will is set over 
against ‘“‘ body” as the seat of appetite; the philosophic 
soul, released at death, has no more to do with appetite, 
but a less worthy soul passes to another body where appetite 
again has exercise. In the Timaus both will and appetite 
are called the “ mortal soul,” because they only function 
during soul’s union with body ; for, strictly speaking, reason, 
in its full purity and independence of body, has no more use 


’ for moral will. 


The philosophic love of the Phedrus and the Symposium 
illustrates the purification of a bodily passion by the aid of 
will, until it becomes an impulse of pure reason towards 
highest truth. ‘‘ Reason” is here and elsewhere an un- 
satisfactory term, as it might seem to exclude that direct 
intuition or mystical apprehension of pure Truth and Being 
which Plato clearly regards as the highest of all the functions 
of soul. The hope of this final bliss of divine communion, 
never to be fully attained while in the body, is his strongest 
reason for insisting on personal immortality. 

Plato does not indeed try to explain or define personality ; 
but he does offer in the Time@us, as part of his matured theory 
of the nature of things, a metaphysical account of soul’s 
constitution. He describes mythically, as type of a timeless 
order, a creation in time by the “ Artificer,” the universal 
Mind. This Mind evolves itself in thought. Its first thought 
is the cosmos as a whole; its second is soul, which is described 
as the “‘ elder” of body, 7.e. prior in excellence and importance. 
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(We are also told that body was fashioned “‘ within ” soul.) 
The elements of which soul is made are the Same (the 
eternal and absolute One), the Other (the multiplicity of 
changeful phenomena), and Being (the principle of individual 
existence). This means that soul is akin to, and so appre- 
hends, at once the eternal unity and the transient multi- 
plicity of things, and unites these faculties in an independ- 
ent existence; it essentially is. The fact of personality is 
affirmed ; the problem is not solved. 

Plato’s conception of soul is a matter of prime importance 
in his system. Again and again he emphasises, by one 
method or another, the divine origin and the high calling and 
destiny of the individual human personality. Gathering 
up what was best and most characteristic in previous Greek 
thought on the question, he gave forth a doctrine which 
through many channels has worked immeasurable influence 
on human life. His theory of soul is not merely a philosophy ; 
it is a gospel. : 

With Aristotle we enter a very different atmosphere. 
Aristotle has made his subdivision of philosophy, and 
produces the first treatise on Psychology as such—his zepi 
wuxys, De Anima. He also has to touch the problem of 
soul in other connections; in his Ethics he accepts the facts 
of personality and moral responsibility, and further asserts 
that the life of pure reason is the highest human activity, 
constituting happiness and accompanied by pleasure. His 
very guarded references to survival after death would seem 
to be concessions to popular belief. In the Metaphysics he 
lays down the principle that one individual of the species, 
the parent, is the cause of the next, the offspring ; this cuts 
right across any theory of pre-existence or immortality for 
the soul. In the Psychology he is consistent with this 
metaphysical view. Soul is defined as “ the first actuality of 
a natural organic body”; it is that which makes really 
alive a body which may be conceived without soul as poten- 
tially alive. A natural organic body, alive, has (we say) a 
soul. Obviously here soul is no thing apart, as with the 
Orphics or with Plato; it is a mere abstraction corresponding 
to the state of being alive. We are again among the scientists ; 
but they cannot at this date ignore soul or refuse to give 
some account of it. 

On his own lines Aristotle’s analysis of soul is most acute. 
He is the first thinker to correlate all life in a graded scale of 
functions. The lowest creature has only the nutritive 
function—the faculty of mere growth; the highest has all— 
nutritive, perceptive, appetitive, locomotive, rational. The 
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precise nature of man’s superiority is not made very clear, for 
a certain “ imagination” and “reason” are attributed to 
all the higher animals. He analyses the senses in great detail, 
bringing in his favourite doctrine of the Mean by declaring 
that extremely violent impact destroys sensation. Corres- 
ponding partly to Plato’s intuitive notions, we have a list of 
““common sensibles ’—motion, rest, shape, size, number, 
unity. Above the senses come imagination, a sort of sur- 
viving or recurring impression from past sensations, and 
vous, or intellect. The latter has two aspects—the passive 
or receptive, influenced by sensation, and the active or 
creative, which provides forms of thought by which the 
recepta of passive intellect are interpreted. Otherwise put, 
the soul “‘ contains ” the universal concepts. The generalising 
tendency of mind is recognised as fundamental. Conscious- 
ness he cannot explain ; he suggests that it is somehow to be 
identified with sensation. 

All this is ingenious and important, but introduces a 
strangely different view of the soul. Greek thought hitherto 
has regarded soul as a “‘ thing,’’ whether material or spiritual ; 
here it is an abstraction, which corresponds to the sum of our 
various vital functions, but is not really conceived as a whole. 

In the two great post-Aristotelian schools, the Epicureans 
and the Stoics, we find (accompanied by elaborate theories 
of the functions of soul) in each case a reversion to one of the 
older views of the soul as a thing distinguishable and separable 
from the body. Epicurus follows the earlier atomists in 
declaring that soul is, like everything else, material; it is 
made of very fine, light, smooth, round atoms, hence the 
rapidity of sensation and thought. Partly following Plato 
and Aristotle, he distinguishes between the irrational soul or 
vital principle, distributed over the body, and the rational 
soul, lodged in the heart. The faculty of registering sensa- 
tion (which is the result of material contact) resides in “a 
nameless something,” as he pathetically calls it, which is one 
constituent of the rational soul. The other faculties of soul 
(including pleasure, the criterion of good life) are apparently 
based on sensation. Being material, the soul is disintegrated 
after death like the body. Therefore ‘‘ death is nothing to 
us’; for when death exists we shall not exist. 

The Stoic system is pantheistic on a materialist basis, and 
human soul is represented as one form of the divine m<dya, 
or breath, which permeates the whole world, only with weaker 
force in the lower grades of existence. All things are, in this 
sense, animate. The inorganic object has, as its correlative 
of soul, eis or cohesion—the faculty of holding together. 
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Plants have cohesion and growth; animals have also soul 
(wvyy); man has, besides soul, intelligence (voids). Aris- 
totle’s influence is clear in this grading; the theory that one 
form of soul permeates all things extends the views of 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras. 

The soul of man is, to the Stoics, material ; but so is the 
divine soul itself. There is a strange inconsistency between 
the formal materialism and the fine spiritual teaching of this 
school. The kinship of the human soul with the divine is 
firmly emphasised. Cleanthes says, addressing the Deity, 
‘“‘ Thine offspring are we, and bear the image of God.” The 
doctrine appears again in later Stoicism, and Marcus Aurelius 
says, ‘‘ God has given to each man a fragment of Himself as 
his intellect and reason.”’ This is in Plato’s spirit ; but there 
is a fresh note in the explicit statement that “‘ every race of 
men contains the seed of the Word.” Such universalism, 
implied perhaps but hardly expressed by Plato, corresponds 
to the wider cosmopolitan sense of the Hellenistic and 
Roman world. A limited doctrine of immortality found its 
way into the Stoic system, no doubt under Platonic influence ; 
it was an immortality of “‘the wise,” lasting only till the 
final conflagration or end of the age, after which all things 
would recur as they had been. 

In their theory of knowledge and in their ethics the Stoics 
are again indebted to Plato. An integral part of the former 
is the doctrine of ‘‘ innate preconceptions ’—not, with them, 
relics of knowledge acquired in a former existence, but trans- 
mitted in the seed from parent to child as part of the in- 
heritance of the soul. In ethics their main principle is. life 
‘*‘ according to nature,” 7.e. in conformity with the divine 
reason and purpose immanent in the world. Perfect virtue 
and wisdom (which they, like Socrates, equate) is not attain- 
able, but progress is always possible. The ideal includes 
disregard of the body, because the soul is purer and more 
worthy, and its pleasures alone are to be desired. 

Epicureanism and Stoicism alike carry us beyond the 
limits of the Greek world; and through these schools the 
two characteristic Greek conceptions of soul pass on to 
influence later thought—the idea of a material substance, 
part of the material body, its functions based on mechanical 
processes, and its life limited by the body’s life; and, on the 
other hand and more typically Greek, the idea of a divinely- 
born spiritual entity, working through the body yet funda- 
mentally at variance with it, and capable of aspiration and 
upward progress which ends ideally in union with the divine 
life itself. The progress of thought is marked, especially 
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in Plato and in the Stoics, by a growing sense of the fact of 
personality as a thing inexplicable but fundamental. This 
development in philosophy corresponds to and reflects that 
general movement in Greek politics, morals, religion, and 
literature which brought the individual into continually 
greater prominence ; he ceased to be the mere member of a 


~ Clan, city, class, or sex, and with the break-up of old com- 


munities and the failure of old allegiances the human being 
as such began to emerge as the new hope, and the new 
mystery, of the world. 

DOROTHY TARRANT. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EPICURUS—AN 
UNCLOSED CHAPTER IN HUMAN 
THOUGHT. 


EK. W. ADAMS. 


Ir is good sometimes, as we jog along in our smooth-riding 
waggon of Progress, to steal our way, as it were, to the rear 
of the vehicle and look back upon the road by which it has 
come. Then it is that we experience the mental counter- 
part of that physical sensation of travelling backwards so 
charmingly described by Michael Fairless in the Roadmender. 
To look backward for a while is to refresh the eye, to restore 
it, and to render it the more fit for its prime function of look- 
ing forwards. There is something less dynamic and more 
reposeful in a retreating landscape than in an advancing 
one. A retreating scene appears to be withdrawn gently 
and smoothly from our gaze; an advancing one intrudes 
itself with bustle, flurry, and arrogance. This contrast is 
more especially felt when the vehicle is a rapidly moving 
one. And as with physical so it is with intellectual vision. 
We are all the better for the repose and refreshment of an 
occasional glance backward, the more so since our waggon 
of Progress is ever being urged forward with accelerated 
velocities. 4 

To view the matter from another aspect, the history of 
thought, like that of action, is merely the well-thumbed, left- 
hand side of the great diary kept by Destiny which stands 
open at the page of Now. Upon one of those turned-back 
pages we shall find a chapter with the heading “ Epicurean- 
ism.” Let the record remain open for a time at this page 
while we read. 

These back pages of the diary are always posted in a 
language which we must needs translate. This chapter, 
therefore, like all the others, has been variously read because 


variously translated. Epicureanism and ignoble self-indul- 
88 
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gence were translatable equivalents to many even of the 
contemporary readers, and the equation held with many 
readers of a later day. Epicurus in his fiery tomb purges 


his errors in a lower depth of Dante’s Hell. Macaulay read 


into the teachings of the Garden “ the silliest and meanest 
of all Systems of Natural and Moral Philosophy.” But by 
the provision of better dictionaries, better translations of this 
old chapter in human thought are now possible. It is no 


far cry from the time when Macaulay wrote, but no longer is — 


the Moral Philosophy of the old-time Greek regarded as one 
of the meanest of all systems, while no system of Natural 
Philosophy is of keener interest to the scientist of to-day 
than that adopted by Epicurus. 

The Epicurean was not troubled by the question whether 
the world was the worst of worlds or the best possible. 
The matter for him was already settled by his assumption 
that it was the only possible world, inasmuch as it was pro- 
duced by the operation of fixed and immutable law. It is 
a sturdy world into which man enters, and this “‘ robustness ” 
was as fully recognised by Epicurus as by any modern 
philosopher. Running through the whole system, like the 
solemn hum of the pedal note through a complicated organ- 
point, was the thought of the essential one-ness of man with 
nature. Its outlook upon the facts of nature and life was 
frank and fearless, but neither cruel nor cynical. It was the 
least exclusive of all those arts of living which were wont to 
vex old Greece and Rome, and to many, as to “ Marius the 
Epicurean,” it must have seemed the “special philosophy 
of the poor.” 

It is given to man to break the long sleep of Eternity by 
one brief waking moment of consciousness ; that brief but 
crowded moment is what we know as Life. Like an uncer- 
tain sound arising suddenly in a profound silence and dying 
away immediately into it, so life with all its noises and com- 
motions troubles for a brief space the everlasting calm and 
is presently absorbed again into it. Thus Epicurus thought. 
The problem for him was how to make a wise use of this 
short period of time salved from eternity. First he deemed it 
necessary to strip from man certain illusions hugged by him 
to his hurt. Unable to admit a Mind behind the universe 
“from end to end sweetly and strongly ordering all things,”’ 
he insisted that man must be guided only by “the honest 
action of his own untroubled, unassisted intelligence.” 1 To be 
“untroubled.” That was the great consummation, that was 
the matter of so great moment. “‘ The freedom of the body 


1 Marius the Epicurean, i. 125. 
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from pain and the soul from confusion.” If there were no 
‘** kind, eternal friend to man,” there were at least no cruel or 
capricious gods to vex or destroy. It is true that the exist- 
ence of the gods was not denied, but all power of interfering 
for good or ill with the affairs of the universe was wrested 
from them, and their state was conceived of as calm, care- 
free, and of perfect happiness. The conception of God was, 
indeed, no more substantial than a Platonic Idea, serving 
the Epicurean for the Idea of the absolute felicity. Man is 
thus enabled to look fearlessly right up into the placid, 
mysterious face of nature, his impartial mother. 

‘“* Untroubled.” That also is to be the wise man’s attitude 
in facing the fact of death. For he and all things living and 
non-living are a part of nature, who grants life upon the con- 
ditions of a lease but never as freehold. Why, indeed, should 
we fear death? ‘“‘ When we exist, death is not present to 
us; and when death is present, then we have no existence.” 
No vain hope for a life after bodily death is to be indulged 
in, for the material of soul and body alike is subject to 
dissolution. The Epicurean is to treat individual death as 
nature treats it—as a matter of no importance. Yet the 
rounded completeness of the aphorism does not fully meet 
the case, for there will always be the objection, as Johnson 
puts it, that though “annihilation is nothing ... the 
apprehension of it is dreadful.” Epicurus has no weapon 
other than ridicule to meet this objection, but its force was 
acutely felt by the more sympathetic nature of the poet who 
in a later age expounded the philosophy to his Roman fellow- 
countrymen. He reasons persuasively, and says in effect: 
‘* Unreasonable man that thou art! When thou hast 
partaken of the feast of life and the time cometh when the 
master of the feast is desirous to take leave of his guests, 
wilt thou be so unmannerly as to refuse to go, or wilt thou 
take thy departure with bitter complainings that he hath not 
asked thee to stop longer? If nature could speak, would she 
not say: ‘Up and go, thou foolish man! I have set out 
for thee all my variety. Though thou shouldest linger yet 
to an hundred more feasts, they would be even the same as 
this. I have nothing new for thee, and there are many 
awaiting thy place. Up then and go with untroubled mind, 
for in any case, go thou must.’”’ The Stoic Emperor, ponder- 
ing the same matter a century or so afterwards, reasons in 
similar manner, and his conclusion is no less peremptory : 
** What means all this? Thou hast embarked, thou hast 


1 Epicurus in Diogenes Laértius. The translation, as in the case of 
other citations from Diogenes Laértius, is that of Professor C. D. Yonge. 
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made the voyage, thou art come to shore; get out.”! But 
no Epicurean ever attained the sweetness and benignity of 
such a thought as this: “‘ End thy journey in content, just 
as an olive falls off when it is ripe, blessing nature who pro- 
duced it, and thanking the tree on which it grew.” 2 

The Epicurean is never ashamed of naked realism, and 
Lucretius starkly, almost brutally, reminds man that his very 
dust is required for fresh combinations, for one thing shall 
arise fresh born from the death of another to infinite time, 
and the particles of man also must ultimately join the 
ceasless whirl of the atoms to make 


‘*, . . another and another frame of things 
For ever.” 


But, as we have said, the old Epicureanism was no mere 
systematised expression of pessimism, nor was it a cold 
abstraction. It was a warm, living entity, and its outlook 
on life was thoroughly sane. The Epicurean never regarded 
life as a ‘‘ wound ” to be “ healed.”” Epicurus speaks of the 
“constantly delightful nature of life.” There is, it is true, 
a strong tincture of melancholy in the case of the Roman 
poet, and his resignation to the fact of an eternal death is, 
if we may say so, almost passionate in its intensity; but an 
impression is left on the reader almost as though this has its 
origin in an acuter sympathy which forbids him to look too 
long or too lovingly upon life’s ‘‘ delightful nature ” lest his 
dearly bought resolution should waver. Perhaps to Lucretius 
also the apprehension of annihilation was “‘ dreadful,” for he 
admits the possibility that in infinite time the same combina- 
tion of atoms may return and the ego again be reconstructed.® 
Epicurus, however, does not appear to suggest this possibility, 
but accepts the fate of annihilation with calm resignation. 
There was something strong, something radical, in a philo- 
sophy which enabled him to face a painful death with a sweet- 
ness and dignity not unworthy of Socrates himself. 

It may have been thought strange that in the case of a 
philosophy admittedly based upon the attainment of happi- 
ness by the pursuit of pleasure—even though that pleasure 
were of the nobler kind—it should have been thought necessary 
to commence by defending it against a charge of pessimism. 
But there is nevertheless a substratum of melancholy in all 
philosophy which views as honestly as Epicureanism the 
root facts of nature and of life, and this substratum is easily 


1 Meditations, iii. 3 (Long’s translation). 
2 Ibid., iv. 48. 
3 De Rerum Natura, iii. 847-858. 
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enough detected on a careful examination. It is, after all, 
a “‘ bitter doctrine”? which these sages have to expound, and 
Lucretius especially seems to feel this. The Epicurean is not 
‘“‘ quieted by hope,’ but by the absence of it. But this 
melancholy bred, in the founder of the system, not despair, 
but a fighting spirit : it is a pugnacious melancholy that we 
encounter here which strongly reacts upon adverse circum- 
stance, takes grip of fortune, and shakes it as a terrier does 
a rat. From the very fact that the Grecian sage had no 
illusions and would permit none to his followers, the right 
use of the present moment became for him of supreme im- 
portance. To be “untroubled” was to be happy; but this 
tranquil state was only to be obtained by seeking after 
such pleasures as left no sting behind. Thus there was no 
place in the system for the grosser hedonism of ignoble 
enjoyment. 

It appeared essential, however, in equipping man for his 
strong fight for happiness, to provide him with a trusty weapon; 
and this Epicurus found in the sharp sword of his own per- 
sonal will. Hence that passionate assertion of man’s freedom 
of will which meets the reader with something of the shock 
of a surprise, for it is unexpected. ‘I am able to determine 
about myself,” 1 thought Antoninus; and so thought Epicurus, 
the philosopher of another school. It is extremely interest- 
ing to study the machinery by which it was held possible 
for man to be will-free in a universe bounded by law and sub- 
ject to necessity. There is, says Lucretius, a certain undefined 
declination of the first principles or atoms in their parallel 
and perpendicular journey through space, though we are 
warned that this deviation is so extremely slight that we are 
scarcely warranted in calling it a deviation. No cause is 
given for this erratic behaviour of the atoms. The apology 
advanced for the arbitrary infraction of universal law is 
merely that it is so slight that it is hardly worth while to call 
it an infraction. Without attempting to explain or defend 
this curious confusion of thought, we may yet note one very 
interesting and pregnant fact. This same declination of 
the atoms is also made responsible in the Epicurean cosmo- 
gony for all the various combinations of matter. That is to 
say, the prime cause both of will and of the constructive 
function of nature isthe same. It is interesting to note here a 
germ of the idea of the World as Will afterwards developed 
at such length by Schopenhauer. Nothing less than this 
mysterious declination of the atoms is the cause of the forma- 
tion of the Universe, nothing more than this is the origin of 

1 Meditations, vi. 44. 
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Will.t| We must confess, with regard to this problem of 
freedom of will, as it is usually stated, that the indeterminist 
is in the last resort driven to a position not less insecure than 
the Lucretian “ clinamen.” But the manner of statement of 
the problem is, as pointed out by Schopenhauer, of extreme 
importance. In our own day the question has been experi- 
mentally investigated by Galton? and others, while Bergson, 
by an entirely fresh and original restatement of the point at 
issue, has thrown upon it a flood of fresh light. Both scientist 
and philosopher are in agreement in holding that the occasions 
of full freedom of action are rare; but nevertheless, in the 
words of the French sage, “‘ The réle of life is to insert some 
indetermination into matter.”? The average man will not 
greatly concern himself with the conflicting opinions. Each 
act of conation creates for him a unique sensation of freedom ; 
and, experiencing this, he will probably hold that in this case 
the shadow, if shadow it be, is at least as important as 
the substance. 

It is not solely from the point of view of an Art of Living, 
however, that the system of Epicurus is of such perennial 
interest, nor is it viewed from that aspect that it bears the 
most vital relation to the thought of to-day. The natural 
philosophy bound up with it is a salt which has never lost 
its savour. It is difficult to be sure how much of this is 
original and how much taken from Leucippus, Democritus, 
and other philosophers. The pursuit of natural science was 
relegated by Epicurus to a subordinate position. The only 
real test he admits of the adequacy of a theory or explanation 
is that it be “‘ sufficient.to procure happiness and tranquillity.” 
Knowledge of phenomena has no other aim “ but that free- 
dom from anxiety, and that calmness which is derived from 
a firm belief.” To derive assistance from a study of nature 
‘for the tranquillity and happiness of life,’ this is again and 
again insisted upon as the acid test by which all knowledge 
is to be judged. Nevertheless, the attitude of the Epicurean 
towards science was twofold. Where accurate knowledge 
was obtainable it was to be secured. It is impossible not to 
detect in Epicurus and Lucretius a very real interest in 
knowledge for its own sake, and this is one of those delightful 
inconsistencies which go to make up the human interest of 
the creed. Where, however, accurate knowledge was un- 
obtainable, these philosophers held it foolish to weary the 


1 Compare ii. 216-244 with ii. 251-262 (De Rer. Nat.). 

2 See Memoirs of my Life, pp. 295-296. 

3 Creative Evolution, p. 182 (Mitchell’s translation). See also Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Man and the Universe, p. 40. 
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intellect by futile search for truth. To meet such cases a 
kind of speculative bazaar was opened somewhat after the 
pattern of those cheap emporia which specialise in collecting 
together articles of the same price. ‘‘ Don’t ask the price 
of an article, it’s a penny.” This legend, which often con- 
fronts one in such places, was also displayed by Epicurus : 
‘* Here they are, these brand-new theories of our own manu- 
facture. Don’t ask the relative values of each, they are all 
of the same worth. Choose which you prefer!” But 
because of the real seriousness of the pursuit of such know- 
ledge as could be attained with certainty or approximation 
thereto, some conclusions were enunciated with great earnest- 
ness. The outstanding merit of the system was that it did 
insist most strenuously and even fiercely upon the operation 
of law in the universe; it did point out in a manner almost 
modern in its advocacy the practical value of a study of 
science; and it did recognise the necessity for framing a 
clear conception of the nature of the atoms or “ foundation 
stones of the universe.” It preached vehemently the 
indestructibility of matter, and by teaching that the atoms 
themselves were in a state of eternal motion and restlessness, 
it almost grasped the principle of the conservation of energy. 

All this is set forth very earnestly, but if we may judge 
from Diogenes Laértius, very dully by Epicurus himself. 
But in the verse of Lucretius these doctrines become of 
living interest. Nor would it seem that the philosophy of 
Lucretius was a mere servile copy of that of his master. He 
has the imagination and insight of a great poet, his “‘ fusing 
intellect ’’ enables him to discover many new relations, to 
combine and mould his material into new organic units. 
In some directions he strikes out for himself. He wrote on 
*‘Social Evolution” ages before Mr Benjamin Kidd was 
thought of, and he has been described as the “first anthro- 
pologist.”! His enthusiasm saves him from the Epicurean 
languor even when dealing with obscure problems of natural 
science. The poet has indeed two ambitions : his first, a burn- 
ing desire to acquaint his countrymen with what he deems to 
be the true solution of the riddle of the universe, and thus 
deliver them from needless fears and anxieties; his second, 
to be an adventurer, an explorer in the realms of nature. 
Becoming acquainted with the teachings of the son of 
Neocles, all things to him 

“*, . . wore a different hue 


Thenceforward—pregnant with vast consequence, 
Teeming with grand results, loaded with fate.” 


1 By Mr Edward Clodd. 
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This new insight, this priceless possession of his, he desires 
to share with his countrymen ; though, to be sure, that desire 
is tinctured with more than a trace of the Paracelsus spirit 
which “longs to trample on, yet save mankind.” Never- 
theless, his absorption in the major problem is scarcely less 
intense than the keenness with which he pursues the minor. 
In his very dreams he is tracking phenomena to their source.! 
In his waking moments he is keenly observant, and ever 
on the alert to press new analogies into his service. In 
cases where his master would have been content with many 
alternative solutions of a difficulty, the inquiring spirit of 
the poet cannot rest without an attempt to isolate that 
solution which most nearly approximates the truth. He 
has to the full that “high seriousness”” which Matthew 
Arnold notes as the distinguishing characteristic of a writer 
of the first rank. The fire of his enthusiasm seems to 
render ductile the stubborn material provided by his master, 
and though in the fragments left by Epicurus we may 
discern all the essentials of the old atomic theory, yet it is 
only when they are wrought by the magic touch of the poet 
that we seem fully to recognise that surprising likeness to 
modern speculation which astounds anew at every fresh 
reading. It is, of course, easy in the light of present know- 
ledge to see, or to fancy to see, anticipations of modern 
theory in the guesses of the ancients, and perhaps this 
tendency has in no case been more overdone than in the 
case of Lucretius. Yet the wonder of certain lines remains, 
though we give due heed to this caution. It will suffice to 
point out that had the philosophers of after ages given a 
fraction of the attention devoted to Aristotle to the hints of 
Plato and the bolder assertions of Epicurus and Lucretius, 
science would not have had to wait until Galileo for a 
demonstration that all bodies, whether heavy or light, fall 
through space with equal velocities, nor until Newton for a 
proof that the natural motion of bodies is rectilinear. 
Grecian sage and Roman poet have rested well through the 
voices and wranglings of the philosophies of two millenniums. 
One'‘of the problems they set themselves to solve—that of 
the ultimate properties of the atoms—has now, almost 
suddenly, become one of deep significance and pressing 
importance, for within the space of no uncountable number 
of generations man must solve the problem of how to unlock 
the jealously guarded stores of energy from their atomic 
prison-houses, or be for ever undone. The methods employed 
by Lucretius, if wisely directed, are by no means necessarily 
1 De Rerum Natura, iv. 969-970. 
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barren of practical result. It is yet possible that the scientist 
in his extremity may implore the aid of the man of imagina- 
tion to find for him some short cut in his race against time. 
And since this ‘‘ esemplastic ” power, this intuitive “ fusing ”’ 
type of intellect in its highest form is resident only in the 
poet, the employment of the poet in the laboratory may not 
be so absurd a dream as would at first sight appear. Recent 
discoveries have opened up to the scientist an unaccustomed 
region in whose tenuous tracts he is able to respire but with 
difficulty. But a rare atmosphere is no stranger to the poet, 
for it is his accustomed breath. The poet at least may be 
able to teach his grosser brother how to respire properly in 
his new surroundings. 

Nature in these latter days has said to man: “ Translate 
the energy stored up in my atoms into the language of 
useful mechanical work.” So far man’s best translation has 
been comprised in the two words “coal” and “oil”; but the 
translation is inadequate. In his present situation he is 
like a schoolboy who has attained a respectable position in 
his class by the aid of a crib, but who, in danger of detection, 
suddenly finds himself compelled to discard it on pain of 
being sent to the bottom of the class with ignominy. Man’s 
crib is coal, and nature has just begun to let him know 
that she suspects him to be using a crib, and to threaten to 
take it away. Science is endeavouring to learn to construe 
properly before the crib is lost. It is a race against time, 
and should time prove the winner, civilisation as we under- 
stand it must come to an end; for nature will ruthlessly 
send man back to the place whence he started, and the 
degradation once inflicted will be, so far as we can see, 
final. Some quicker and more fruitful method than the dull 
plodding which characterises so much of our present-day 
research must be found. The dull toil which bakes number- 
less substances in electric furnaces, though necessary, must 
by supplemented by more lively methods, for there is real 
tragedy in the fact that whole lives have had to be spent 
in determining accurately the atomic weights of a few ele- 
ments. But there are already signs of an awakening. 
‘‘ There are two possible methods of advance,” writes Mr 
F. Soddy, F.R.S.- “ One is to loose the reins of a brilliant 
imagination, to let it go for a space untrammelled by the 
limitations of knowledge, and, only at the end, bring the 
consequences of the process to be confirmed or rejected by 
fact. This is a method which, traditionally, has been 
unduly discouraged by chemists; for it is rare that the most 
erroneous theory, if original and capable of experimental 
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test, does not result sooner or later in a substantial increase 
of experimental knowledge.” The late Professor Blackie 
happily points to Hugh Miller’s Old Red Sandstone as a book 
which could never have been written by a mere prosaist.} 
Professors Thomson and Geddes, speaking of another branch 
of science, say: ‘‘ Wordsworth, Emerson, Meredith, these 
and many other Nature poets are perhaps the truest, because 
the deepest biologists of us all”; thus conceding in full the 
claim made years ago by a modern poet.? The same authors 
also acknowledge that to Plato’s doctrine of ideal archetypes 
we owe in no small measure the modern distinction between 
“homologies ” and “ analogies” which has proved of such 
service to evolutionary science. 

These are indications, among many others, that the soul 
of modern science is being “‘ garrisoned anew.” Periods of 
fact collecting, dull but necessary, seem to alternate with 
periods of fact interpreting. The present age; seems to 
partake of the nature of both. Take up the books, periodi- 
eals, and ‘ Transactions” of the world of science. They 
are still dull enough in the mass, to be sure. But at least 
it is no longer generally held, even among the rank and file, 
that good science is an adequate excuse for bad English; 
and some of our great scientists are alsojgreat writers. A 
few of them, indeed, are men of imaginative, almost poetic 
insight, as was often the case with their most famous pre- 
decessors.: This is all to the good, for it is scarcely too 
much to say that science cannot; flourish vigorously in 
conditions which stunt and dwarf the imagination, of which 
one parent is wonder. In this respect, the circumstances 
conditioning great poetry and great science are not so dis- 
similar after all. It is the vulgarest of vulgar errors to 
suppose that when we have “ explained” a collection of 
facts we have lessened the wonder of them. On the con- 
trary, we have increased it. For order is always more 
wonderful than disorder, and the “‘ explanations ” of science 
are invariably demonstrations of order where before was 
apparent disarray. 

These titanic grapples of science with nature must 
sooner or later culminate in a “last dim battle” wherein 
the Arthur of science must put forth all power and strength 
to save man. Material for an epic is here in greater abund- 
ance than afforded by the old legend, for the issue is vital 
and presently with us. 

Finally, what have we of to-day to contribute afresh to the 

1 Notes of a Life, p. 202. 
2 Matthew Arnold, Essays and Criticisms, i. 82. 

Vor, XX.—No. 1. 
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solution of the main problem which engaged the attention 
of Epicurus and Lucretius—the problem of the nature of 
things ? We are not appreciably, nearer the solution of that 
great secret than they were. We have travelled far, but the 
long road still stretches beyond our utmost horizon. We 
live on a cooling world, and the age-worn peoples that cluster 
its surface have seemed, for the most part, to grow cold with 
it, and there are some who doubt whether there exist a secret 
worth the knowing. Others: there are who fear lest that 
secret prove to be so monstrous that it were wisdom to be 
unwise. But there remain also some who have a sure hope 
that what is behind the Universe is no chill Epicurean god, 
careless, care free, and unconcerned with the affairs of men, 
but a Being who is the father of his flock, as Plato thought. 
The “ child that is within us ” is afraid of the dark, and no 
rounded philosophy is competent to dispel that fear. There 
is a tender story of a Roman poet who could not bear that 
his little child-friend, whom he loved, should go to Hades 
unbefriended to face alone the terrors of the darkness, so he 
found for her foster-parents in that dim land of shades. We 
too trust that we may find at the last a care at least as 
tender, which will not suffer us to wander unattended in the 
gloom, but will guide our path into a fuller light. 


E. W. ADAMS. 


Hampton Court. 
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THOUGHTS ON REPARATION. 


Proressor VON SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ, 


University of Freiburg, Germany. 


In various particulars the Treaty of Versailles defeats its 
own aim of realising the highest possible indemnity from 
Germany, inasmuch as it weakens Germany’s only means 
of raising the money, namely, by export trade. Germany 
forfeits an important source of ability to pay by the curtail- 
ment of her territory in the West, which used to furnish 
three-quarters of the iron ores and one-quarter of the coal, 
while she loses agricultural land in the East. These con- 
ditions, fixed by the Treaty, are the more crucial in point of 
Reparation as Germany’s imports are at present on a rela- 
tively extended scale, both in respect of raw materials of 
industry and of food-stuffs. The German balance of trade, 
as it stood before the war, cannot therefore provide the basis 
for calculations of Germany’s future ability to export goods. 
The latest published figures of exports and imports, indeed, 
show a large excess of imports over exports, compared with 
pre-war figures. 

But the post-war policy of the Allies likewise handicaps 
Germany’s exporting power. Above all, the deliveries of 
coal. Coal is the raw material of every industry, notably 
of the iron, machine, and potash industries, which furnish 
the staples of export. Now that the international coal 
situation is less critical, so that even France exports coal 
and actually sells it back to Germany, and that the English 
coal-market has been upset by the Convention of Spa, it 
is to be hoped that a rational inter-European distribution 
of coal will at last be organised. The Allies ought to realise 
that the profits France makes on German coal are insignificant 
in comparison with the amount by which Germany’s power 
of paying Reparation is curtailed by the enforced deliveries 
of coal. For Germany multiplies the value of the- coal 
several times by the labour she puts into it. The case of 


other raw materials is parallel. A country naturally poor 
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in raw materials cannot hand over much wealth under 
conditions like these. The wealth of Germany consists of 
her labour, which augments the value of the materials it 
is expended upon. 

The demands of the case may be formulated as follows :— 
Firstly, if high Reparation payments are to be realised, 
Germany must be left the use of her natural resources, and 
the import of further raw materials for working up into 
goods of augmented value must be facilitated for her. 

Furthermore, the handicapping of German goods in the 
Allied countries in favour of the so-called “‘ key-industries ”’ 
in England, but no less in France and Italy, weakens the 
exporting power of Germany and therewith her Reparation 
power. ‘The same applies to “ most-favoured-nation ” terms, 
as laid down for Germany in the Treaty, and to the smuggling 
in of articles of luxury through the “ hole in the west,” which 
has not even yet been effectually closed. The disabilities 
of German citizens—commercial travellers, and experts of 
all sorts—in foreign countries operate in a like direction. 
The British Colonies, for instance, are still closed to German 
travellers (two years after the conclusion of peace!). And 
the condition is enormously aggravated by the sequestration 
of German private property, the annulling of German con- 
cessions, and liquidation of German enterprise throughout 
the world, notably in the British and French colonial empires, 
Russia, China, and the territory of our former allies. With 
the object of combating German commercial influence, the 
cost of her purchases of raw materials is enhanced, by which 
means her export markets are restricted, and at the same 
time her Reparation power cut down. 

Secondly, if it be desired to realise high Reparation 
demands, the disabilities that now hamper German enter- 
prise abroad need to be cleared away, and ‘“ most-favoured- 
nation ’’ terms in the full sense accorded in their place, 7.e. 
equal rights and facilities for all in the markets ofthe world. 
In the tropical and other “‘ mandatory ” colonies the principle 
of ‘‘ the open door ” should prevail, under which the mother- 
countries, etc., claim no preferential treatment. 

To complete the handicap aspect that militates against 
Reparation, the rehabilitation of German finance is a further 
condition of the ability to pay. The abrupt fluctuations of 
the exchange introduce a speculative element into German 
economics which counteracts thrift and devotion to work. 
Moreover, they affect the neighbouring countries in the 
same way—Great Britain especially—with dumping of 
German goods, by which the labouring class suffers. 
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A prime condition of the regulation of German finance 
is reduction of the inflation of the currency unavoidable 
under the Peace Treaty and the post-war policy of the 
Allies. Under this head come in the first place the un- 
reasonably high expenses of the armies of occupation, and 
the even more costly indemnities to German citizens whose 
property has been liquidated abroad, and which, under the 
Treaty, the German Government has to discharge. These 


‘indemnities can be met in no other way than by an un- 


limited issue of paper money. The budget for 1919-20 
estimated the cost of the occupation at fifteen milliards, 
that of the indemnity to its citizens for their property 
sequestered abroad at ninety milliards of paper marks. 
Thirdly, in order to be able to realise high Reparation 
demands, the road to the rehabilitation of German finance 
should be smoothed by reduction of the cost of occupation 
and return of the private property sequestered from German 
citizens abroad to the former owners, who would unquestion- 
ably be in a position to employ it to greater advantage for 


-all concerned than any successor from outside. The German 


Government should at the same time be pledged to a financial 
scheme elaborated by experts, which should balance the 
budget, steadily reduce inflation, and stabilise the exchange. 
Let it not be overlooked that the revenue raised by the 
German Government is levied in paper marks, and that gold 
has to be purchased with these at a ruinous exchange to 
meet Reparation demands. 

Finally, in order to realise these high Reparation demands, 
it is essential that Germany retain full disposal over her own 
natural resources (Upper Silesia!). The economic life of 
Germany must get into swing again as a step towards that 
of the economic life of the world at large. At no point is 
German activity so indispensable as in Eastern Europe, in 
order to render the resources of those regions in raw materials 
available to general trade again. 

In irreconcilable opposition to such aims is the punitive 
policy affected by France, which stigmatises Germany as 
the originator of the war, as well as the policy of apprehension 
that cowers before the revival of Germany. But the logic 
of facts prescribes a stern dilemma: either revival of 
Germany and payment of the indemnity the revival renders 
possible, or no revival and no possibility of payment. Under 
the pressure of financial necessity, above all, her indebted- 
ness to the United States, France is in urgent need of ready 
money. The proposals made on the German side point the 
way. 
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Britain as an industrial, exporting nation has, in con- 
trast to an agricultural nation like France, which is practically 
self-contained, most to lose by the disorganisation of the 
world—above all, regions like Lancashire (the German yarn- 
market). The English coal-strike appears to many as a 
development from the Treaty of Versailles. Three millions 
of unemployed, together with severe depression of trade, 
brought the pressure of the City to bear upon Lloyd-George 
in favour of the London Ultimatum (which notoriously 
was wrung from the French). Then there is the agitation of 
the Labour Party for the revision of the Treaty of Versailles, 
demanded by Henderson and Ramsay Macdonald, in the 
interest of British trade and British labour. 

The re-entrance of America into the Reparation Com- 
mission may point in the same direction, to begin with 
as *‘ observer with opinion,” but in reality with the “‘ casting 
vote ’” between Britain and France. Disappointed at the 
peace of violence and at the victory of secret diplomacy it 
embodied, the American people at first washed their hands 
of Europe. But economic considerations rendered this 
impracticable in the long run. The interests of the United 
States, as at once the biggest creditor and biggest exporter, 
are interwoven with the interests of the world at large. 

The economic forces here seen in operation must of course 
be allowed due time to work out. This is the spirit in which 
the Ministry Wirth-Rathenau approaches the problem, in 
the honest desire to fulfil the Reparation pledges. May they 
succeed in navigating the perilous zone of political passions 
that menace us from the direction of France, and in con- 
vincing the world that the stupendous destruction of values 
in the war can only be redeemed by the creation of fresh 
values in peaceful industry. But spiritual forces are at 
work for Germany too. These will sap the foundations of 
the Treaty of Versailles, built up as it is upon punitive 
feeling. By this time every intellectual is aware that in 
the outbreak of the war Germany was not the principal 
culprit. Sooner or later the world-conscience is bound to 
awaken to this conviction, and, turning its back upon obsolete 
methods of violence, to ripen for the conception of the 
solidarity of Humanity. 

“Hope on ever!” in the words of Goethe’s sanguine 
maxim, in an age no less hopeless than this present of 
our own. 


VON SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ. 


FREIBURG. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC 
PROBLEM. 


B. H. STREETER, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Canon of Hereford. 


ALL study, whether literary or historical, of the first three 
gospels must start by assuming as an ascertained discovery 
the dependence of the authors of the first and third 
gospels for a large part of their material on a document 
practically identical with the gospel of St Mark. Since 
Matthew and Luke have in common some two hundred 
verses not contained in Mark, the hypothesis that they 
derived these from a second document, now commonly 
spoken of by the symbol Q, has gained a very general 
acceptance. 

Next in importance to the fundamental discovery of the 
priority of Mark, I would place two conclusions of critical 
analysis closely related to one another. 

(1) The source (or sources) of the Q material, whatever 
its exact nature or extent, or in whatever form or forms it 
lay before Matthew and Luke respectively, must have con- 
tained certain items which also appear in Mark in a different 
and, usually, in a much shorter version. In other words, 
whatever content we attach to the symbol Q, Q and Mark 
must have overlapped. In particular it is clear that Matthew 
and Luke must have had in front of them a version of John 
the Baptist’s preaching, the Baptism and Temptation, the 
Beelzebub controversy, the parable of the Mustard‘Seed, 
and probably certain other sayings, which differed consider- 
ably from the version in Mark. The question whether. the 
Marcan and the Q versions are independent, or whether—as I 
myself argued in an essay in the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem—in these few passages Mark is quoting from memory 
from Q, is one which cannot be determined with any degree 


of certainty. 
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(2) Side by side with this I would place a conclusion, 
partly anticipated by previous writers, but first clearly 
demonstrated by Sir John Hawkins in his essay in the 
Oxford Studies, “‘ Three Limitations to St Luke’s Use of St 
Mark’s Gospel.” Sir John there pointed out that, whereas 
over a large part of his gospel St Luke is clearly reproducing 
the story of St Mark, not only in substance and in order, 
but with the closest verbal agreements, there are two large 
tracts, viz. Luke vi. 20-viii. 8 and Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14, 
in which he makes no use of Mark at all. He shows this 
by a detailed proof that in the very few places within these 
tracts where Luke has material resembling Mark—the Great 
Commandment, the Beelzebub controversy, and the Mustard 
Seed are the most conspicuous cases,—Luke is reproducing a 
version essentially different from that given by Mark. 

I propose in this article to take up the investigation at 
the point at which Sir John Hawkins laid it down, and I 
hope to establish a conclusion which may not only advance 
one step further the solution of the interesting critical 
gen of the literary relations of the first three gospels, 

ut which has also, unless I mistake, an important bearing 
on the question of the historical evidence for the life of 
Christ. Since 1910, when Sir John passed for press the proofs 
of his brilliant essay, a good deal has been published on the 
subject, especially by American scholars, and I may perhaps 
say that I feel the more confidence in the validity of the 
conclusion reached by my own researches from the fact that 
it is in accordance with the general trend of the results 
attained by other workers in the same field. Indeed, if I 
venture to call it “fresh light,” it is only because one can 
call in a sense “ new” any generalisation which, by viewing 
as whole and from a slightly different standpoint, co-ordinates 
and completes the diffused detailed discoveries of many 
workers. 

The two tracts in the main body of the Third Gospel 
(Luke vi. 20-viii. 8 and ix. 51-xviili. 14), in which Luke 
makes no use of Mark, are described by Sir John Hawkins 
respectively as “the lesser interpolation” and ‘“ the great 
interpolation.” “Each of these contains matter which, as it 
occurs also in Matthew, we may assign to Q (without prejudice 
to any conception as to the unity or character of that source), 
alternating with matter peculiar to St Luke, which we will 
for convenience speak of as L, the Q matter being to the L 
matter in the proportion of roughly 2:38. If with Harnack 
and others we regard the Lucan parable of the Pounds as the 
equivalent of Matthew’s parable of the Talents, we at once 
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observe that there is a third similar, though much shorter, 
“interpolation ” (Luke xix. 1-27) also containing material 
from both Q and L. 

But—and here I come to a point fundamental to my 
argument—there is yet another tract in St Luke’s Gospel 
(iii. 1-iv. 80), made up like these others of Q and L material, 
in which, as in the “ great interpolation,” there are indeed 
points of contact with Mark, but in which nothing or practi- 
cally nothing is derived from Mark. For, once grasp the 
significance of the fact that Q as well as Mark had an account 
of John’s preaching, the Baptism and Temptation (for detailed 
proof of this see Oxford Studies, pp. 167-8, 186-7), and that 
Luke’s account is obviously derived from Q, and it is clear 
that the ‘‘ disuse of the Marcan source ”’ noticed by Sir John 
Hawkins in regard to the other “ interpolations’ applies 
equally to the section iii. 1-iv. 30. 

Add to this one more observation. St Luke’s account 
of the Resurrection Appearances is plainly derived from a 
non-Marcan source, for it places the Appearances in Jerusalem, 
instead of in Galilee as Mark’s original conclusion evidently 
did. Also, Luke’s account of the Last Supper and Passion 
(xxii. 14—xxiv. 12) in its substance, its order, and its actual 
wording looks more like an originally independent version 
of the story enriched by certain additions from St Mark than 
like a modification ‘of Mark’s version. 

At once there leaps to the mind the suggestion, surely 
“interpolation ’’ was the wrong title to give to the non- 
Marcan tracts! The non-Marcan sections, taken all together, 
would form a complete gospel, beginning with the preach- 
ing of John and ending with the Resurrection Appearances. 
It is not these, it is the Marcan sections, that should be 
styled “‘ interpolations.” The non-Marcan sections form the 
framework of the Third Gospel, and into this framework are 
inserted at convenient places extracts from the gospel of Mark. 
If so, there would be an essential difference in the way in 
which Mark is used by the author of the First Gospel and by 
the author of the Third. To Matthew, Mark is the primary 
source and provides the framework into which matter from 
other sources is inserted. To Luke the non-Marcan document 
(Q+L)—Proto-Luke, as we may now style it—is the primary 
authority, and forms the framework into which he fitted 
materials derived from Mark or from other sources. 

Before, however, discussing in detail the hypothesis of a 
Proto-Luke, I would digress to point out that it in no way 
conflicts with the generally accepted ‘‘ two-document hypo- 
thesis’ which asserts that Matthew and Luke are ultimately 
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fae) 


dependent on Mark and Q, meaning by Q a single written 
source. I believe as firmly as ever that most of the agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke, when Mark is absent, are to 
be referred toQ. But I desire to interpolate a stage between 
Q and the editor of the Third Gospel. I conceive that this 
editor had before him, not Q in its original form (which, I 
hold, included practically no narrative and had no account 
of the Passion), but a much longer document (Q+L) forming 
a complete gospel. This document, which I will call Proto- 
Luke, would have been slightly longer than Mark, and less 
than one-third of its total contents consisted of materials 
derived from Q. Nor, again, does this hypothesis conflict 
with the view that the author of our present gospel was 
St Luke, or with the suggestion that St Luke collected some 
of his materials when in Palestine with St Paul. As I shall 
show later, the author of Proto-Luke may well be St Luke 
himself, and our present gospel may be his much later and 
enlarged edition of his own earlier work. All I am concerned 
to show here is that Q+L lay before whoever wrote the 
Third Gospel as a single written source. 

The hypothesis I have put forward for discussion was 
suggested in the first instance by the observation that in 
the Third Gospel Marcan and non-Marcan materials are 
distributed, as it were, in alternate stripes, and that both 
the beginning and the end of the gospel belong, not to the 
Marcan, but to the non-Marcan strain. It is fortified by the 
consideration that the non-Marcan portions are also of much 
greater extent. In the section Luke iii. 1 (John’s Preaching) 
to xxii. 14 (Last Supper)—at which point the relation of 
the two sources becomes more complicated—the non-Marcan 
material amounts to at least 671 verses, the interpolated 
Marcan material, even if we assign all doubtful cases to the 
Marcan source, to only 346. 

Again, Luke iii. 1 opens with a sentence containing an 
elaborate chronological statement: ‘In the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius, when Pontius Pilate, etc... . the 
word of the Lord came to John, the son of Zacharias, in the 
wilderness.” This surely reads—I owe the observation to a 
conversation with Sir J. Hawkins—as if originally it stood 
as the beginning of a book. The impression is strengthened 
by the curious position of the genealogy of our Lord (iv. 23). 
If this had been inserted by the editor of the complete gospel 
as we now have it, we should have expected to find it, like 
the genealogy in Matthew, somewhere in chapters i. or ii. 
in the account of the Birth and Infancy. If, however, it 
was first inserted in a book which began at iii. 1, itstposition is 
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explained ; for it occurs immediately after the first mention 
of the name Jesus. 

But perhaps the most convincing proof of the fact that 
the Q and the L elements in the non-Marcan sections were 
already combined in a single written source, and that this 
source was regarded by Luke as of greater value than Mark, 
is to be derived from a consideration of the way in which 
he deals with incidents or sayings in Mark, of which other 
versions are contained in Q or L. 

There are five conspicuous instances, two of which, the 
Beelzebub controversy (xi. 14-23) and the Mustard Seed 
(xiii. 18-19), may be assigned to Q; two, the rejection at 
Nazareth (iv. 16-80), and the Anointing (vii. 36 ff.), belong 
to L; and one, the Great Commandment (x. 25-28), may 
be either Q or L. 

If we look up in a synopsis of the Gospels these passages 
in Mark, and notice the incidents which precede and follow 
them, we shall see that, whereas Luke reproduces from Mark 
everything else in the neighbourhood in its original order, 
he simply omits Mark’s account of these incidents, but gives 
the other version in a completely different context, presumably 
the context in the source from which he took it. In the cases 
quoted above, the non-Marcan version is a fuller and more 
interesting version. But there are other cases where the 
contrary seems true, e.g. the saying about salt, Luke xiv. 
34, cf. Mark ix. 49-50; the discussion of divorce, Mark 
x. 2-12, compared with the single verse Luke xvi. 18; the 
contrast of the rulers of the Gentiles and the Son of Man, 
Mark x. 85-45, Luke xxii. 24-27. Here Mark’s version 
seems the more vigorous and interesting; clearly, then, 
Luke’s preference is a preference for the source as a whole, 
not for the intrinsic merit of particular items in it. 

Luke’s preference for Proto-Luke in comparison to Mark 
may be further shown, in the case of the Q element in that 
source, by a comparison with Matthew. When Mark and Q 
overlap, Matthew carefully conflates the two; e.g. in the 
accounts of John the Baptist, of the Temptation, and of the 
Beelzebub controversy, he gives not only the Q account, 
but certain details which occur only in Mark, e.g. Matt. iii. 4 
=Mark i. 6, Matt. iv. 11b=Mark i. 13b, Matt. xii. 31—Mark 
iii, 28. Luke, on the other hand, would appear either to dis- 
card the Marcan version altogether, or at least to take over only 
afew words. Again, when Q and Mark overlap, Matthew, in 
sharp “contrast to Luke, always prefers the context in which 
the saying occurs in Mark; the Beelzebub controversy and 
the Mustard Seed may be instanced. But perhaps the best 
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illustration of both these tendencies is the conflation by 
Matthew x. 1-16 of the charge to the Seventy (Luke x. 1-12) 
with Mark’s charge to the Twelve (vi. 7-13), and the placing 
of the combined discourse in the Marcan context. 

Again, a similar preference of Proto-Luke may be illus- 
trated as regards the L element in that source by noting cer- 
tain substitutions of a non-Marcan for the Marcan version in 
the Passion story, e.g. the mocking by Herod’s soldiers instead 
of by those of Pilate, the trial in the morning instead of at 
night, and, most conspicuous of all, Jerusalem instead of 
Galilee as the scene of the Resurrection Appearances. 

It will be observed, then, that Luke tends to prefer the 
non-Marcan. to the Marcan version, whether it be the longer 
or the shorter, and whether it belongs to that element in the 
source which we can further analyse as being ultimately de- 
rived from Q or as belonging to the element which we call L. 

The combined document Q+L would be at least as 
long as, if not longer than, Mark, and would make a complete 
gospel which might well seem to Luke a far more important 
and valuable authority than Mark. But this would not be 
true of either Q or L in separation. The conclusion that 
Q+L lay before the author of the Third Gospel as a single 


document, and that he regarded this as his principal source, 


appears to be inevitable. 
Finally, this hypothesis explains why Luke omits so 
much more of the contents of Mark’s Gospel than Matthew 
does, in particular the so-called “‘ great omission” (Mark 
vi. 45—viii. 26), which the linguistic investigations of Sir John 
Hawkins (Ozford Studies, p. 61 ff.) show clearly were an 
original part of the gospel. Mark was to Matthew a primary, 
to Luke only a secondary, source, from which he would 
readily jettison material if short of space, especially if much 
of it seemed of inferior interest (cf. Oxford Studies, p. 223). 
Granted the existence of Proto-Luke as a complete 
gospel, on about the scale of Mark though having a some- 
what larger proportion of discourse to narrative, it is 
probable that we ought to assign to it certain sections in 
St Luke’s Gospel besides the five large blocks iii. 1-iv. 30, 
vi. 20—viii. 8, ix. 51—xviii. 14, xix. 1-27, xxiv. 18 to the end, 
and such portions of the section xxii. 14 to xxiv. 52 as on a 
minuter investigation we may decide are not derivable from 
Mark. We must almost certainly assign to it the clearly non- 
Marcan version of the Call of Peter, James, and John, v. 1-11, 
and of the Twelve, vi. 13-16, the names not being the same 
asin Mark. Thus the brief summary, iv. 14-15, the Rejection 
at, Nazareth, the Call of the Three, and the names of the 
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Twelve, with a word or two of connection, would have made 
a natural and appropriate transition from the story of the 
Temptation to the Sermon on the Plain. Probably also 
xix. 37-44 is from a parallel version of the triumphal entry, 
and possibly xxi. 34-86 and certain other verses of this 
Apocalyptic chapter are from Proto-Luke. 

Some scholars would go further and see the influence of a 
source parallel to Mark in some of the minor variants of Luke 
in places where his narrative is clearly derived in the main 
from Mark; as, for instance, in the trifling variations by 
Luke in the story of the Transfiguration, ix. 28-36, the reply 
to the Sadducees about the Resurrection, xx. 34-88, or in 
some details of chapter xxii. 1-13, such as the mention of 
Satan, xxii. 3, or of the names Peter and John, xxii. 8. But 
I must confess that, to my mind, such details as these, as 
well as at any rate the majority of the divergences from 
Mark in chapter xxi., look more like editorial improvements. 

The disentanglement of the elements derived from Mark 
and from Proto-Luke from xxii. 14 onwards has exercised 
the ingenuity of several scholars who have tried to verify 
different forms of the hypothesis of a non-Marcan Passion 
story. In points of detail it is necessarily highly speculative. 
But, if the general position that Luke preferred Proto-Luke 


‘to Mark is correct, we are, I think, entitled to approach the 


question with the preliminary assumption that everything 
in this section is derived from Proto-Luke except those verses 
which there are special reasons for assigning to Mark on 
account of their close verbal resemblance to Mark and the 
possibility of their being detached from the context without 
spoiling the general sense.1_ But St Luke’s method is not that 
of a mere “ scissors and paste’ compiler. He weaves his 
materials into a literary whole. Besides, he may well have 
derived some details from oral tradition. Hence, though I 
feel that the evidence points decidedly in the direction of his 
use as his primary source of a written document other than 
Mark, its disentanglement in detail is not possible with any 
high degree of certainty. 

Granted the existence of such an important document as 
Proto-Luke, can we in any way determine its provenance ? 

I think we can. But before putting forward a suggestion 
on this point, I must emphasise that it is put forward only 
as a suggestion. The existence of Proto-Luke is, I claim, a 
scientific hypothesis, which, to a considerable extent, is 


1 As a maximum I should assign to Mark the following list of passages :— 
xxii. 18, 84, 89-46, 54-65, 69, 71; xxiii. 3, 18-19, 25-26, 340-88, 44-45, 
50-54; but many of these are partly derived from another source. 
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capable of verification. The suggestion I propose to make 
as to its authorship does not, from the nature of the case, 
admit of verification in the same way. 

My suggestion is that the author of Proto-Luke—by 
which I mean the person who combined together in one 
document the materials derived from Q and those derived 
from other sources, oral or written—was no other than St 
Luke, the companion of St Paul, and that he compiled it 
during the two years he spent in Cesarea while the Apostle 

~ was in prison. And I suggest that the same St Luke some 
twenty years afterwards expanded his own early work by 
prefixing the stories of the Infancy, by inserting extracts 
from St Mark, and possibly making certain minor alterations 
and additions. I regard as unanswered, if not unanswerable, 
the arguments of Renan and Harnack, let alone of numerous 
English scholars, that the author of the Third Gospel and of 
the Acts of the Apostles as we now have them was St Luke, 
the companion of St Paul, who kept the diary which forms 
the basis of the so-called “‘ we sections ”’ or “ travel-docu- 
ment” in the latter part of Acts. But if St Luke wrote 
the Acts some twenty years later than the events with which 
it ends (I cannot personally accept an earlier date), there 
were two periods of literary activity in his life—the period 
when, while in attendance on St Paul, he wrote the “ travel- 
document ”’; and the period when, years after the Apostle’s 
death, he embodied this early sketch into a larger and 
maturer history. The suggestion I make is that what is 
true of the Acts is also true of the gospel. He wrote a shorter 
gospel when in the company of St Paul, and embodied it in a 
larger history at the later date. 

The reason why I conclude that the author of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts is the same as the author of Proto-Luke 
is that the “‘ tendency,” that is, the selection of incidents, 
the emphasis and proportion in the general presentation of 
Christianity and its history which we find in the two authors, 
is exactly the same in both. 

The author of the “we sections” stayed two years in 
Ceesarea, the capital of the Herod dynasty; special know- 
ledge of and interest in the Herods is found both in Proto- 
Luke and in the earlier part of Acts. He stayed in the house 
of Philip, the evangelist of Samaria; an interest in Samaria 
and Samaritans is a notable feature of Proto-Luke, as it is 
in the preface to the Acts (by the final editor, of course), 
and in the selection of materials (whoever made it) in the 
earlier part of Acts. 

The desire to represent Christ as the Saviour of the world, 
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accepted by Gentiles but rejected by His own people, is the 
main theme of the Acts: witness the preface, the whole de- 
velopment of the history as related with its special emphasis 
on each stage in opening the gospel to a wider field, and the 
last words of St Paul, ‘“ We go to the Gentiles, they will 
hear.” So too Proto-Luke, iii. 5-6, adds to the quotation from 
Isaiah, which he takes from Q, a verse which ends “ till all 
flesh shall see the salvation of God ” : he traces the genealogy 
of Christ, not (like Matthew) to Abraham the father of 
Israel, but to Adam the father of all men; he records as the 
Master’s final commission (xxiv. 47) the command to go to 
the Gentiles ; most significant of all, he narrates, as if it were 
the first act of our Lord’s ministry, the Rejection at Nazareth 
(though he knew it was not the first, since he alludes to 
previous miracles in Capernaum), because it seemed to him 
to sum up the history of the Christian message—the Prophet 
has honour, but not in his own country; and just as Elijah 
and Elisha had been sent, not to the widows or the lepers 
of Israel, but to her of Sarepta and to Naaman the Syrian— 
so it had been with the Christ Himself. 

Again that atmosphere of extraordinary tenderness and 
sympathy somehow made quite compatible with the call to 
righteousness, sacrifice, and effort; that atmosphere which 
can be felt rather than demonstrated as the characteristic of 
Proto-Luke, the interest in the poor, in women, in sinners, in 
those that men despised—all this appears throughout the 
Lucan writing, whether it be in the Infancy stories, in the 
editorial omissions! of Marcan materials, or in the Acts. 
Yet again, what to the historian is one of the weak points 
of Proto-Luke, his preferring the more to the less miraculous 
of the two versions of a story laid before him, is in the widest 
sense a “‘ Lucan” characteristic. Thus Proto-Luke adds to 
the account of the descent at the baptism of the Spirit as a 
dove the words “ in bodily form ” (ruling out the possibility 
of its being a vision), and he chooses that version of the Call 
of Peter which includes a miraculous draught of fishes. So 
the last editor of Acts never seems to have reflected that 
the speaking with other tongues at Pentecost was a magnified 
account of the ecstatic “‘ speaking with tongues ” which was 
quite common in the early Church; while the author of the 
“ we sections ”’ sees a resurrection in the recovery of Eutychus 
even while he records St Paul’s own remark to the effect that 
he was not dead, and apparently never asked whether the 


1 E.g. the harsh story of the cursing of the fig-tree, or that of the Syro- 
Phenician woman, with its reference to Gentiles as dogs, and its implication 
that our Lord was unwilling to heal such. 
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serpent which clung to St Paul at Malta was really poisonous 
or, if so, had actually bitten him. ~ 

Lastly, there is the claim advanced in the preface of the 
Gospel i. 1-4 that the author has enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities and has taken special trouble to ascertain the 
facts. This might be justified in an editor piecing together 
what he regarded as the best three sources available—Proto- 
Luke, Mark, and the traditions embodied in chapters i. and ii. 
But it would be much better justified if, at an earlier period 
of his life, he had himself compiled the document Proto-Luke 
while resident in Palestine and able to confer with at least 
some ‘“‘ who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word.” 

I infer then, not as proved but as probable, that Proto- 
Luke was compiled by St Luke in Cesarea about 60 a.D., 
partly from an early copy of Q, but mainly from traditions 
which he himself collected, some oral, some possibly already 
written down; the Aramaic flavour which some scholars have 
detected in the sections peculiar to his gospel would be 
accounted for on either hypothesis. 

Whether or no the compiler of Proto-Luke was St Luke 
himself, the historical importance of the critical identification 
of this source is obvious. 

All recent discussion of the historical evidence for the 
life of Christ has been based on the assumption that we have 
only two primary authorities, Mark and Q; and, since Q is 
all but confined to discourse, Mark alone is left as a primary 
authority for the life. If the conclusions of this article are 
sound, we must recognise in Proto-Luke the existence of 
another authority comparable to Mark. It is true that 
Proto-Luke is later than, and dependent on, Q—but so, 
possibly, is Mark. The essential point is that Proto-Luke is 
entirely independent of Mark. Where it is parallel to Mark, 
it would seem. to be sometimes inferior in historical value 
(e.g. the Call of Peter), sometimes superior (e.g. the trial 
before Herod). Neither Mark nor Proto-Luke is infallible, 
but they should probably be regarded as on the whole of 
approximately equal authority. But, if so, this means that 
far more weight will have to be given by the historian in the 
future to St Luke’s Gospel, and in particular to those portions 
of it which are peculiar to St Luke. 


B. H. STREETER. 
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THE SALVATION OF THE NATIONS. 
LILY DOUGALL. 


Ir is often observed that in this age religion languishes 
because people are no longer afraid of damnation. They 
no longer cry to ministers of Christ, like the Philippian 
jailer, ‘‘ Sirs, what must we do to be saved ?” ; because they 
do not believe there is any hell to be saved from. Men have 
ceased to believe in the eschatology of the Jews. Pictures 
and sculptures of the Last Judgment, adorning our medieval 
churches, in which devils are depicted dragging miserable 
souls to the flames of hell, no longer make any appeal to the 
latent fears of an average mind. Those who believe in God 
at all, and teach their children of Him, no longer think of Him 
as holding the rod or igniting the flame. He keeps no judicial 
torture-chamber, no army of demons to prod lost souls with 
red-hot pitchforks. God, men are apt to say, knowing all, 
will pardon all. 

There is in this a vast advance upon the past. Neverthe- 
less, in this modern religious: attitude there is also an element 
which is both foolish and superficial—its lack of insight 
into the inevitable connection of cause and consequence 
wherever evil is involved. We reject the tradition of hell. 
Rightly: but do we therefore believe that God interferes 
miraculously, whether in this life or the next, between cause 
and consequence, to prevent an evil act, of omission or 
commission, from bringing forth its inevitable effect? Is 
the universe such as to give us reason to suppose that the forces 
of nature or society, left without control, will contribute to 
our welfare or the welfare of the race? or that, if we our- 
selves are slack, indifferent, or stupid, our own spiritual life 
will escape atrophy ? From the wrongs of the past many 
of the social forces have acquired a false proportion, and are 
hurling themselves along in a wrong direction. If they are 
unchecked, economic confusion—class wars, tariff wars, 


national wars—will ensue, and the pleasant places of life, 
Vor. XX.—No. 1. 113 8 
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which we have seen blossom as the rose, will become the 
deserts of a chaotic epoch. Again, eachZoneof us, as we 
pass into the immortal life, will carry within us the inevitable 
consequences of a lower individual choice—a spirit stunted, 
ill-nourished, and deformed. If, then, we have any interest 
either in the advantages of a Christian civilisation for the 
world or in our own immortal welfare, it behoves us to strain 
every nerve to improve both that civilisation and our in- 
dividual selves. For'there is no standing still. Deterioration 
or improvement—personal and social—is the law of life. It 
is from deterioration, personal and social, that we need salva- 
tion. It is only the fool that does not say, ‘“‘ What must I 
do to be saved ?”’ Decaying interpretations have soiled the 
word “salvation,” and, like a rusty weapon, it must be 
cleansed and burnished; but assuredly it is still required. 

But salvation as it was preached by Jesus Christ was, to 
an extent which very few, if any, interpreters of the Gospels 
have realised, national as well as individual. The Jew of 
that time, indeed, knew no distinction between national 
and individual salvation. The law and the prophets had 
merged individual in national welfare ; and it is only neces- 
sary to read the Jewish literature of the two centuries pre- 
ceding, and of the time contemporary with, the life of Jesus 
to be assured that the national ideal and interest was still the 
main thing emphasised. The salvation of the whole world, 
if it was to be saved, or of such part of it as might be saved, 
depended, according to the Jewish seers, upon submission 
to the divine Law that governed the Jewish state. The salva- 
tion of the Jewish nation itself depended upon the zealous 
loyalty of its members to the national king, who was none 
other than Jehovah. Some Jews thought that this zealous 
loyalty was to be manifested in legal observance and peace- 
ful ritual; a few held that the cause of God required some 
religious compromise with the culture of the Empire; but 
there was a growing class that actually taught militarism in 
- excelsis, believing that God demanded of them to strike the 
sword for Jewish freedom, and would reinforce their feeble 
efforts with the legions of heaven. In all these ideas there 
was no distinction between a personal and a national ethic : 
what was right for the Jew was what he believed would 
bring salvation to his nation ; what was right for the nation 
was binding upon every Jew. 

Consider the teaching of Jesus as it struck his first hearers. 
Who were those who compelled the Galilean peasant to go 
a mile? They were Roman soldiers, acting as armed police, 
any man of whom had the right to make one of a conquered 
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race carry his traps for a certain distance. Who were those 
pre-eminent defrauders, demanding money and taking away 
goods? They were the collectors of Roman taxes. Who 
were those who “used despitefully the people’? Assuredly 
. the arrogant officials, both high and low, of a dominant race 
rose before the mind’s eye of every member of those Jewish 
crowds to whom Jesus preached. The Jews, intoxicated 
with their own hereditary divine right—their right not only 
to be independent of foreign domination but to rule the world, 
—could not but by their own arrogance provoke arrogance 
in their conquerors. The Jewish nation, weak and poor 
but the prouder for that, was at this time vibrating with 
suppressed revolution. Judas of Galilee had headed a rising ; 
Pilate more recently had ruthlessly quelled in blood a riot 
in the very Temple; Theudas was soon to head a rebellion. 
If to members of Sinn Fein in the spring of 1921 had been 
said, ‘“‘ Forgive your enemies, bless them that persecute you, 
do good to them that despitefully use you,” to whom would 
they have supposed the words refer? Would not such 
teaching to them mean the suggestion of a national policy ? 
But, of course, if accepted as such it would be none the less 
obligatory on every individual. 

This policy of national forgiveness proclaimed by Jesus 
not only stood clear against a dark background of narrow 
national intolerance, it also implied a complete reversal of 
contemporary conceptions as to God’s attitude towards the 
enemies of the chosen race. If we study the Book of Enoch, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, we shall find that, according to Jewish writers, 
the best attitude that Jehovah could maintain towards 
the enemies of His people was “ long-suffering.” This 
meant only the withholding of the hidden Divine hand for 
a time, accompanied by the demand for an impossible 
repentance—impossible because, in the case of such nations 
or members of nations as had conquered the Jews, only 
a complete reversal of the situation, only the submission of 
the conquering Empire to the conquered Jewish State, 
could avert the final vengeance of God. 

All the pseudonymous religious literature so popular at 
this period is filled with the hostility of God to the un- 
thankful and the evil. The Jewish law was represented as 
having been offered to the Gentiles and rejected by them. 
The sin of the Gentiles as a whole, as did that of wicked 
members of the Jewish race, consisted in rejection of, or dis- 
obedience to, the Law. This was natural, because the thought 
of the nation as a whole was Jehovah-centric. It was only 
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a few of the more cultured and well-balanced who could con- 
ceive of the Gentile world as owing no allegiance to their law 
because wholly ignorant of it; for the most part, all Gentiles, 
considered as godless, are pitilessly consigned to future 
torments because of their wilful and ungrateful rejection 
of God’s law. The very loyalty of the Jew to his God, 
therefore, entailed ruthless hostility to the Gentile world. 

It was to people who thought thus that Jesus said, in many 
ways—in more ways than we care to note—‘ Forgive your 
enemies.” But the forgiveness he taught was no passive 
endurance, no mere remission of penalty; it was an active 
generosity ; the glad sharing, not only of material possessions, 
but of religious privilege, with the offender. Love, give to, 
lend to, bless, pray for, your enemies: that is the teaching. 
What was its cause and purpose ? 

To any mind of real statesmanlike insight, at =the time 
when Jesus taught, it must have been clear that the doom of 
Jerusalem and of the Jewish State was assuredly imminent 
unless the whole nation changed its fierce, inimical attitude 
to the Gentile world. On the other hand, it would have 
been no less clear that the obliteration of the purest con- 
ception of a personal God ever known to the world would 
ensue if the upholders of the Jewish faith made compromise 
with the worship of Cesar, or even with the worship of the im- 
passible stoic deity who stood nearest to Jehovah in ethical 
character. The only way in which both the religious ideal 
and the national integrity of the Jews could together be saved 
was by raising the religious ideal to a point at which entire 
friendliness with, and active benevolence toward, the Gentile 
world would be consistent with perfect and enthusiastic 
loyalty to the God of the Jews. Jesus presented a con- 
ception of God which made this dual salvation possible—and 
obligatory. 

He proclaimed a new Divine character. He said that it 
was the glory of the perfection of God to forgive His enemies 
while they still remained inimical; to lavish kindness upon 
them. Loyalty to this God involved the generous and active 
benevolence of every Jew toward every enemy with whom 
he came in contact. Can we doubt that this policy of 
international friendship was one which, however it might 
have been misunderstood and persecuted at first, would 
inevitably have saved the Jewish nation from the impending 
oe annihilation, and ultimately would have won to the 

ivine allegiance all the good-hearted of the earth ? 

The Jewish nation rejected this teaching about God, and 

1 Book of Enoch, i. 9; xlviii. 8-10. Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 19-20. 
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therefore the national policy it entailed ; and he who brought 
the revelation wept in pity. It is only necessary to study 
the teaching of Jesus impartially to realise how deeply he 
was impressed, not with the idea of arbitrary and miraculous 
punishments, but with the natural consequences of evil 
action. The most pathetic of his reported sayings express 
his passionate regret for the consequence of his nation’s 
rejection of his message: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, .. . 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!” “If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong to thy peace! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.” ! 

What the nation was to the Jew the Church became to 
the Christian; and Christians took the same attitude to- 
ward all who opposed the Church—heathen or heretics— 
as the Jews had taken toward Gentiles. If the Church had 
accepted the teaching of her Lord, had suffered all inevitable 
persecution for the sake of manifesting in the world God’s 
active generosity to non-Christians and heretics, and had 
taught a love of God too great and glorious to include resent- 
ment, too noble for vengeance, too majestic to punish crimes 
of lése majesté, what would have been the history of our 
Western civilisation? The Church rejected the national 
or social aspect of Christian forgiveness, as had the Jewish 
nation; and the doom of the consequences of that rejection 
has devastated Christendom again and again—and of late 
most terribly. 

Well! we cannot go back and remake history. We 
cannot judge how far our spiritual forbears might have 
known their Lord’s will; but to us is given the opportunity 
to understand and to obey. Upon us will come the blood 
of all the prophets of God’s universal generosity if we do 
not understand—and, understanding, obey. 

What the nation was to the Jew the Church is to the 
Christian to-day ; and in this connection it does not, for the 
moment, matter how we define the Church. We may hold 
ourselves to belong to the spiritual communion of all those 
in the various Christian associations who seek in sincerity 
to follow the path of the Master; we may hold ourselves to 
belong to some exclusive body that claims that in it alone 
is the way, the truth, and the life. Our sect may be small 
and insignificant ; it may be the largest and best organised 
of Christian societies: but whatever it be, the Christian 
salvation as preached by Jesus Christ depends upon an 

1 Matt. xxiii. 87; Luke xix. 42. 
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attitude and habit of active benevolence and friendly con- 
verse with those who differ from and oppose us. “If ye love 
them which love you, what thank have ye? . . . andif ye do 
good to them which do good to you, what thank have ye?” ! 
We are not required to think out schemes for the union 
of the Church with the world, or for the union of nations. 
We are not asked to embrace any theoretic pacifism, either 
individual or national. The welfare of a maniac or of a 
drunken person might be best served by knocking him down 
or otherwise forcibly preventing him from running amuck ; 
and this might equally apply toa nation. But if the defender 
be too great-minded for resentment, what is done will be 
done with reason; and scorn and hatred, or propaganda of 
scorn and hatred, will be impossible. We are not required to 
look into the future and adjust all possible difficulties before 
they arise; we are not even required to make the smallest 
sketch for our own future plans or those of our neighbours ; 
but, if we would be Christ’s, what is absolutely required of 
us is to seek and obtain from heaven the inward attitude 
of frank friendship and loving-kindness, first, toward all our 
Christian brethren who do not company with us ; and secondly, 
toward the world; and especially, and above all, toward any 
individual or community that injures us or does us despite. 
And we are required to see to it that this inward attitude 
of frank friendship is such that it will out. We have not 
obtained from God the Christ-spirit of friendship unless 
we find ourselves irresistibly drawn to feast in some way 
with those religious people who have been to us as publicans 
and sinners, and especially with those whom we are most 
inclined to despise. This is the strait gate by which alone 
we may enter into life, because it opens the only path by 
which we can bring life into the world; and it is only in 
finding life for the world that we can find life for ourselves. 
Let us not deceive ourselves ; the Christian centuries are 
strewn with the wrecks of zealous souls of whose” ultimate 
and immortal destiny we can know nothing, but of whom 
both the world and the Church to-day unite in saying that 
their gain was loss, that they broke not the least but the 
greatest commandment of brotherly kindness and taught 
men so, and plunged at last into the unknown ocean of the 
Life Beyond with that millstone about their necks. 
Another thing that allegiance to Christ demands of us 
is vision of the goal; and that, again, can only be had of 
God: but it is to be had for asking. When the Lord Christ 
said, ‘“‘ Ask, and it shall be given you,” he was not so much 
1 Luke vi. 82-83. 
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stating a fact as issuing a command. It is entirely futile 
to discuss, to preach, to write books, or hold meetings about 
the reunion of Christendom until before the mind’s eye of the 
majority of individual Christians rises the vision of such a 
Christianity as may fill the blank, cold spaces of their imagina- 
tion with longing and delight. To get this vision defined 
as against its dark background we need to be convinced, not 
only of the reality of evil, but of what it was that our Divine 
Founder had the originality to see to be evil—isolation of 
soul, indifference to the salvation of the world, the love of 
spiritual privilege, the desire for an exclusive society, the desire 
to call down fire from heaven upon those who reject him, 
the desire to judge, to condemn, to give scant measure, the 
habit of bandaging our eyes with favourite prejudice and thus 
leading others into the ditch. All this was what he called 
evil. When we are not keen to be perfect as was our Master 
in finding our relation to men, and especially to religious 
men, only in the common and equal relation which we all 
bear as children of the All-Father; when we do not seek 
to be perfect as was our Master, condemning the life of the 
moral and religious Pharisee far more than the life of the 
acknowledged sinner, ready to die rather than lower the 
ideal of the generosity of God ; when we seek to be above 
our Master, laying emphasis upon creed and organisation 
instead of, first, upon the good heart which naturally brings 
forth good fruit,—then we are living an evil life, and the 
vision of the Christ that is to be, the Christianity that will 
unite the world, can never be ours. 

Nor can we attain to this vision of the good unless we 
can see it against the background, not only of the evil 
life, but of the inevitable consequences of evil. Although 
the tyrannical potentate of many of the gospel parables 
is certainly not intended to be taken as a portrait of God, 
yet the dire and inevitable consequences not only of sin, but 
of zealous mistake, are constantly and emphatically set forth 
in those short dramatic poems. In a moral universe evil 
brings forth evil just as good brings forth good. Thoughts 
and actions of uncharity and ill-will bring forth wars and 
plagues and famines, and they make those a permanent 
possibility because they produce the dwindling of the moral 
sense, the blinding of the spiritual eye, the disintegrating 
of the very stuff of the soul—a disintegration, we may note, 
that also bodes ill for recovery beyond the grave. For two 
thousand years in Christendom seeds of dissension between 
sect and sect, church and church, nation and nation, have 
been sown, and the disaster that we witness to-day was 
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inevitable. We are apt to think that the nations that are now 
most despairing are the worst sinners; but there is every 
reason to believe that the message of the gospel to us is, 
‘“* Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ 

The only way to clean land of weeds is to sow a stronger 
and more valuable crop to outgrow and overgrow and choke 
off the weeds, taking all nourishment from them. In amoral 
universe evil can only be overcome of good; but it can 
always be overcome of good. The kingdom of heaven is 
thus always at hand; but it can only be perceived by those 
who have eyes to see. 

At present we know, as the world has never known before, 
how disastrous is the rejection of the doctrine of universal 
friendship which Jesus taught. We know, as the world has 
never known before, how terrible is the need of just this 
universal friendship which he required of men. The Spirit, 
brooding over humanity, is everywhere awakening the lay- 
man to an awareness of the truth which in the past the 
ecclesiastic has too often failed to grasp. One of our latest 
thinkers on the social problem writes :— 


‘““We do not look to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce for language of the pulpit ... but the 
report of that Chamber on Industrial Problems makes 
its first appeal to the moral factor. This, it says, out- 
weighs all physical factors. The British Commission on 
Industrial Unrest finds no way out except in ‘a new 
spirit : a more humane spirit; one in which economic 
and business considerations will be influenced and 
corrected, and it is hoped eventually controlled, by 
human and ethical considerations.’ ” 2 


And again :— 


“For any real approach to humanised relations 
among the nations there is one test: the acquired 
habit of working openly and generously together, as if 
the prosperity of one was the prosperity of all. That 
principle has never been fairly and wisely tried within 
the nation or without that it did not work. If the 
ghastly and unclean futilities of war are ever overcome, 
this enlightened codperation must be achieved.” ® 


Wise men in all nations are saying the same thing concern- 
ing the problems of all secular departments of life. It is 
1 Luke xiii. 3. 


2 Labour’s Challenge to the Social Order, J. G. Brooks (Macmillan), p. 19. 
3 Ibid., p. 18. 
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only those still bound in the tradition of the elders—the 
tradition of tit for tat, the tradition of an eye for an eye, 
of rebuff for rebuff, of slight for slight, of scorn for scorn— 
who, in the secular departments of life, reject the doctrine 
that in friendship and co-operation alone will the salvation 
of the world be found. Shall the Church of Christ be 
behind ? 

If not, we must be up and doing, lifting our hearts to 
heaven night and day for a new spirit of friendship between 
Christian and Christian, sect and sect, and between the 
universal Church and the world. We must seek night and 
day to attain a vision of what the universal Church of Christ 
might be if it turned to the world a united front of friendship 
and that greatness of mind which cannot harbour resentment, 
which returns good for evil and overcomes enmity with love. 

We Christians stand in the world to-day very much 
where the Jews stood when Jesus proclaimed his message. 
With all the faults of Christendom, ours is the noblest con- 
ception of God, the purest ethic, that the world has known. 
Jesus saw that the only means by which the Jews could 
both save their nation-church from destruction and carry to 
the world a religion uncontaminated by heathen superstitions, 
was the method of friendship, personal and international. 
So it is with us. The method of friendship is the divine 
method, by which the attitude and action of each individual 
becomes dynamic—like the germ of leaven, like the seed of 
corn,—moving and nourishing the great human society. 

It is evident that in this direction the first step to be 
taken, the first effort to be made, is to bring about a unity 
of heart and purpose between the members of all the different 
Christian churches and societies. Mrs Creighton writes :— 


‘** We do not seem at the present moment to have 
advanced in the understanding of the meaning of real 
peace. Governments and newspapers alike seem to be 
doing little to promote it. The League of Nations 
languishes from the want of faith in the possibility of 
the achievement of its objects. The spirit of hope for 
the future grows feebler, and the prophets of destruction 
and ruin grow louder and more vehement. If their 
prophecies are not to be realised, it can only be by the 
birth of a new spirit of love amongst classes and nations 
alike; and it is the Church, which exists to witness for 
Christ, that must foster the growth of this spirit. It 
cannot be done by the Church in one land alone. Every- 
where those who try to bring it about have to fight against, 
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tremendous odds: selfishness, ambition, the spirit of 
vengeance and hatred, faithlessness and indifference are 
all alike arrayed against them. Their common action 
is hindered by ignorance and mistrust of one another. 
If the League of Nations is to succeed in its great work, 
it must have the enthusiastic backing of the religious 
forces in every country. To make this support effective, 
the Churches must come together.” ? 


Some of us have the opportunity of personally cementing 
bonds of friendship between Christians of different churches 
and nations, but very few of us have wide opportunity of 
this kind; and whether we have or not, we should do well 
to become active supporters of any guilds or societies which 
address themselves to this work. The most advantageously 
placed of these is one that started before the war, and was 
holding its first conference in Constance at the very moment 
when war broke out in 1914. At this conference representa- 
tives of many churches, covering sixteen languages, were 
present. The Roman Catholic Church was not represented, 
but proposed to hold a conference of their own, with identical 
aims, at Liége directly after, reserving their decision as to 
future co-operation. The war prevented this conference 
taking place. The virility of the movement is shown by the 
fact that while the ninety gathered at Constance were 
obliged prematurely to separate in order to reach their 
several countries in safety, they were able to arrange a 
World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through 
the Churches,2 with branches in the different countries. This 
alliance was more or less active during the war, and has 
survived the war. Many branches of the Christian Church 
in Great Britain and America are supporting it. 

The object of the Alliance, as approved by the Inter- 
national Committee and subsequently ratified by the Con- 
stituent Council, is thus expressed :— . 


“That, inasmuch as the work of conciliation and 
the promotion of amity is essentially a Christian task, 
it is expedient that the Churches in all lands should 
use their influence with the peoples, parliaments, and 
governments: of the world to bring about good and 
friendly relations between the nations, so that, along 


1 The Challenge, 24th June 1921. 

2 World President, the Archbishop of Canterbury; Hon. British 
Secretary ; Sir Willoughby Dickinson; Hon. Treasurer, The Hon. Stafford 
Cripps. Offices :—41 Parliament St., London, S.W.1. American Secre- 
tary, Rev, H, A. Atkinson, Offices :—75th Avenue, New York City. 
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the path of peaceful civilisation, they may reach that 
universal goodwill which Christianity has taught man- 
kind to aspire after.” 


One extremely good piece of work accomplished by the 
London Committee was to start the monthly journal Goodwill, 
which struggled on through the war, and still fortunately 
exists. Immediately after the Armistice the International 
Committee met in London, where delegates from the neutral 
countries, Great Britain, and America assembled. The 
neutrals came in a suspicious mood, but were entirely won 
over by discovering the real feeling of the British and 
Americans. In October 1919, immediately after the con- 
clusion of peace, a meeting of the whole International 
Committee was held at the Hague. The difficulty there 
was that the French Protestant churches refused officially 
to send delegates to meet the Germans; but there were 
members of the French branch of the Alliance present, and 
one striking event of the meeting was that French, Belgian, 
and German representatives got together privately and were 
able to come to a friendly understanding. Last year, at 
St Beatenburg, the fourth meeting of the International Com- 
mittee was held, attended by about one hundred members. 
Twenty-three countries were represented, and a far larger 
number of confessions. Ten of those present belonged 
to the Eastern Orthodox Church. The proceedings lasted 
three days, and were distinguished by remarkable singleness 
of purpose. 

All we who desire the salvation of the nations would 
do well to do what we can to make this Alliance a real force 
in the world. We would do well to read its well-edited and 
informing journal, Goodwill, to give the Alliance the support 
of our influence in every possible way, and to send financial 
help, of which now, for the first time, it is urgently in need. 
So far, owing to the generosity of the late Mr Carnegie, the. 
Alliance has had no anxiety with regard to ways and means. 
It now depends entirely upon the contributions of its sup- 
porters. With boundless opportunity opening before it, it 
is a matter of the greatest moment that the forces which 
represent the teaching and spirit of Jesus in the world 
should make themselves a world-power, and the channel 
afforded by this world-wide organisation is ready to hand. 


LILY DOUGALL. 


Cumnor, Oxrorp. 











MUSIC AND THE MUSES. 


BISHOP MERCER. 


THE musical world rings with controversies; the results 
are scanty and indecisive. Why this failure? One of the 
protagonists, in answering the question, waxes bold, and 
roundly declares that few of the controversialists know what 
they are talking about. He has the grace, however, or the 
discretion, to qualify this painfully personal solution by 
laying the blame on the backward state of musical criticism. 
He may be right ; but obviously we cannot stop short here. 
We go on to ask why musical criticism should lag behind. 
The larger issues thus raised divert attention from our con- 
temporaries by taking us out into the ample domain of 
history—the domain in which impersonal tendencies must 
be appraised, and in which individual achievements sink 
into truer perspective. 

When the survey is thus widened, the causes of the 
failure are, of course, found to be many and complex. I 
single out the one that best serves to introduce the subject 
I have in hand. It will be generally allowed that the con- 
ditions under which the distinctively modern art has pursued 
its phenomenally rapid career have not been favourable to 
reflection on its deeper significance. Attempts to discover its 
place in human life as a co-ordinated whole have been fitful 
and sporadic. The great leaders, impelled by choice or 
circumstance, have restricted themselves too exclusively 
to creative production, interpretation,’ and execution. As 
a consequence, over-specialisation has ‘wrought its wonted 
mischief. There- are scarcely any fundamental principles 
in musical criticism which have won their way to a fairly 
unanimous acceptance, and controversy must perforce be 
waged on the shifting sands of feeling or convention. 

Very noteworthy, therefore, is a statement made by one 
who is thoroughly representative of the new school of com- 
posers and critics, Dr William Wallace. He tells us that the 


art is now, more than at any previous period, seeking to 
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come into closer relations with other expressions of man’s 
mind. What does he here imply or assume? That the 


‘relations in question are possible; that their influence is a 


thing to be desired ; that their importance has not hitherto 
been adequately; acknowledged; that the..more advanced 
spirits are alive to the defect, and are in search of a remedy. 
The pronouncement is full of promise. But if the hope it 
kindles is to be realised, there must be a sufficient measure 
of agreement about “ First Principles.” Among the most 
fundamental of these are definitions of the relations which 
can, and ought to, exist between music and the basic 
activities of the human mind. . 

If the musical world is censured for narrowness of outlook, 
we must remember that the period thus criticised is that 
which covers the “‘ modern ”’ phase of the art. For when we 
go further back, we have to take account of that marvellous 
people, the ancient Greeks. True it is that their music did 
not get beyond vocal melody with simple instrumental 
accompaniments, and that our knowledge of their com- 
positions is very imperfect. But, despite their meagre 
resources, they thought much and deeply on the nature and 
function of ordered sound. More especially they were con- 
vinced that music is actually in such close relation to nature 
and to man, that it gives laws to all the harmony in the 
universe and to every discipline of the mind. Their attitude 
in this regard finds characteristic expression in the fact that 
their Muses were no less than nine in number, and that the 
provinces of these deities included the whole field of science, 
art, and letters. The banded sisterhood would at times 
attune their voices and instruments to the lyre of Apollo, 
and burst into united song in which 


“The glory of the sum of things 
Would flash along the chords.” 


These Greeks, in short, had seized intuitively on what we are 
striving to win by laborious effort. And it will be profitable 
for us, who have lost their freshness and directness of vision, 
to put ourselves as nearly as may be at their point of view. 
A main activity of the human mind is that stimulated 
by the phenomena of external nature. It finds expression 
in cosmic philosophies and the natural sciences. Let us 
first consider the relations between music and physics. It is 
interesting and suggestive to recall the origin now usually 
assigned to the Greek queens of song. It appears that, like 
the Camenz of the Latins and the Mermaids of the Teutons, 
they were at first water-spirits. We infer that the primitives 
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somehow associated the sounds of running water with music. 
The question is still undecided how far man’s musical faculty 
was developed by the murmur of streams, the rustling of 
leaves, the roll of thunder, the warbling of birds, and the 
like. But whatever conclusions may be reached, the vastly 
significant fact remains that the very existence of music 
depends on the sounds produced by “ natural ” substances. 
How varied are these sounds! What is more, how subtly 
they disclose the secrets of inner structure—the thud of wood, 
the ring or clang of metal, the splash of liquid! ‘* They break 
forth” (says Deussen) “like the passionate soul of things, like 
their animating impulse, or as if they were the immediate 
manifestation of the most essential character from which 
their forces are derived.” And if that which is thought- 
lessly called ‘‘ dead” matter can thus express itself, much 
fuller is the revelation of meaning in the voices of creatures 
nearer to man in the scale of being. Between the coo of a 
dove and the roar of a lion there is a deeper contrast than 
between the “‘ little sharps and trebles ” of the brook and the 
diapason of a Niagara. The song of some birds trembles on 
the verge of art without losing a whit of its pure spontaneity. 
Meredith, in a splendid poem on “ The Rising of the Lark,” 
enters with intimate sympathy into the joy and thrill of its 
‘* ecstasy to music turned.” It is therefore no mere prompt- 
ing of a shadowy mysticism which leads us to trace a funda- 
mental connection between sound in external nature and 
sound in music. Wood, reed, brass, membrane have each 
and all their place and characteristic function. The noblest 
works in the most ethereal of the arts are inevitably dependent 
on sonorous timbres which nature herself supplies. 

It may be objected that the essential element in music is 
rhythm, and that even the notes of the nightingale are not 
** music,”’ but only “* musical,’ because they lack rhythmical 
structure. It is by no means clear, however, that the songs 
of birds are always structureless. I know a musician who 
has taken for the theme of a composition a phrase sung in 
his garden by a blackbird. Again, is it true that music is 
always rhythmical? Much Eastern song has no distinct 
“‘ beats’; Gregorians are much in the same case, not to 
mention certain up-to-date rhapsodies. But, waiving these 
points, it cannot for a moment be contended that rhythm is 
unknown to nature; on the contrary, it is its very pulse. 
It controls the spin of electrons and the vibration of atoms; 
the revolution of planets, the making and unmaking of worlds, 
the unfolding of history and of thought. It is the governing 
principle of man’s own mystic frame, being most prominent 
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in the systole and diastole of the heart-beat. When the 
musician measures sounds, he is but obeying, under the 
direction of conscious art, an impulse that throbs in the 
whole universe. 

‘“‘ The physical basis of music.”’ Do we realise that the 
coldly scientific phrase is pregnant with deeper meanings ? 
Our contracted interpretations of it are rebutted by Urania, 
the Muse of astronomy who presided over a physical science 
while enjoying her membership of the tuneful band. To 
us, the combination of offices is strange. It was not strange 
to the old-world genius to whose scientific acumen and 
philosophic insight we owe the noble conception of “the 
music of the spheres.” Pythagoras, a lover of music, in 
the course of his experiments with instruments, discovered 
to his astonishment that the pitch of a note depends on the 
length of the vibrating string. By careful measurements he 
calculated the mathematical proportions of intervals, and 
was thus enabled to express relations between sounds in 
terms of space. The novelty andthe profundity of the ideas 
suggested fired his imagination ; and he at length concluded 
that nature in every part obeys the laws of sound, and that 
the movements of the heavenly bodies themselves roll out 
‘* sphere music.” His conception has maintained its prestige 
all down the centuries. And although in the present its 
employment is usually poetical, its stricter acceptation is 
by no means rendered impossible. For our perception of 
sounds, being limited by a particular stage of organic evolu- 
tion, has a range which is not of universal validity ; and it 
is no hard thing to suppose that, by an indefinite extension 
in both directions, we might hear the vibrations which now 
stimulate the sense of sight, or those which reverberate in 
ether through the revolutions of the planets. 

A further and yet more daring speculation is reasonably 
possible. I preface it by relating an experience of my own. 
By concentrating my attention on the steady roar and rattle 
of an express train on a long unbroken run, I can drag out 
of the confused din notes of every musical pitch, and compel 
them to sing some simple melody. Gradually my command 
over them grows until I obtain accompanying harmonies, 
and at last procure effects which are quite orchestral. The 
sounds are undoubtedly external, and when once set going 
are independent of my will; at times they hurry up with 
disconcerting speed to a cadential passage—an accellerando 
in no wise due to any alteration in the pace of the train. I 
was foolish enough to think that I was the possessor of a rare, 
if not unique, faculty until I came across a footnote in James’s 
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Psychology which deals with similar experiences, But the 
overthrow of my conceit only clinched the more firmly my 
conclusion that the formless medley of sounds contains an 
indefinite number of tones, timbres, harmonies, rhythms, 
and the like, and that music is there if sought for and ex- 
tracted by concentrated effort. Imagine, therefore, my 
interest in an idea espoused by the critic quoted above. 
We know that white light can be disintegrated into the 
colours of the spectrum, and re-formed by combining them. 
Is it not possible that the myriad sounds of music may be 
waves proceeding from 4 single world-note, and broken up 
by the intervention of some unknown medium? And as 
for redintegration, we have the merging of all casual voices 
in the hum of a great city. 

I lay no stress on this last speculation; I retire on the 
indisputable truth that music has a physical basis. It is 
produced by vibrating string, quivering metal, and shaken 
air, and is thus firmly established in the domains of mathe- 
matics and physics. With every increase in the knowledge 
of the laws which govern the universe, the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras, looked at in grand perspective, gains in scope and 
significance. Urania has a rightful place in the choir that 
claimed Apollo for its leader. 

I turn from the realm of the external to that of the 
internal—from the world of matter to that of mind. And 
first of feeling. What is the relation of music to the emotions ? 
Incontestably one of exceptional closeness. We do not 
forget that there is a physiological factor; sounds play on 
the nervous system like the breeze on an AXolian harp. But 
the specific effect is psychical. There is a mysterious trans- 
formation of vibration into music which moves our wonder 
but eludes our comprehension. However it may be effected, 
its primary appeal is to the emotions. Recurring to the 
origin of the Muses, we find that their name is derived from 
a Greek root which denotes a strongly agitated state of the 
mind; and from “‘ Muse” came “ Music.” Thus early did 
men discover what all subsequent experience has confirmed 
—that musicswaysemotion. As George Eliot observes, there 
is none of man’s moods and passions, save perhaps the 
extremes of pain and grief, which music cannot control ; 
without any reservation, there is none for which it cannot 
provide some mode of expression. Here, at any rate, in- 
tellectualists, expressionists, and other schools are at one, 
and the relation may be assumed without detailed argument. 
Controversy arises only when it is sought to determine the 
status to be accorded to the emotional factor in the full 
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appreciation of music ; and this knotty question is not before 
us. The reality of interconnection is established. The 
search for closer relations in this instance takes the form of 
a further subtilising of the musician’s modes of appeal. 

The relation to the will involves questions which may be 
deferred until the ethical and mystical aspects of our subject 
come up for discussion. I cannot resist, however, referring 
to the counsel given by William James. He advises that, 
after listening to music, we should make some definite resolve 
and carry it out, lest the indulgence of emotional states should 
destroy the healthy balance of feeling and action. 

The ground becomes treacherous when we seek for the 
relations that link the art to the intellect. Instead of 
straightway attacking the problem in its completeness, let 
me treat of its most salient component, and ask: Can music 
perform the function of words? The answer given will 
materially aid in clearing the way for the main issue. I 
offer three preliminary observations. First, I rule out 
attempts at realistic imitation, such as that of twittering 
birds, a rumbling mill-wheel, or any sound lending itself to 
reproduction by musical resources. Mimicry is not music, 
and may be safely ignored. The second point is more im- 
portant. There is a necessity for the exercise of careful 
discrimination in separating out the effects of music, taken 
strictly in and for itself, from accessory ideas suggested by 
memory, training, association, anticipation, environment, 
and the thousand and one stimuli which, consciously or sub- 
consciously, bring intellectual activities into play. The 
difficulty of the task can only be appreciated by those who 
have practised psychological analysis ; but it is obvious that 
in proportion to failure will be the vagueness and incon- 
clusiveness of disputation. And thirdly, I would distinguish 
wide generalisations and tenuous abstractions from clear-cut 
concepts—terms like joy, gloom, strength, immensity, from 
terms like sky, mountain, bird, lover, night. This also is 
important. 

Now for the question as to whether music can express 
clear-cut concepts. I submit the issue to a crude, but in- 
structive, test. Musicians are no more exempt from tooth- 
ache than philosophers. Suppose a gifted composer to be a 
victim. Could he make known the fact through the medium 
of his art? At the most he would suggest an undefined 
sense of ‘‘ something wrong somewhere’; but what, where, 
when, would be sadly undetermined. For anything the 
hearers could gather, he might be sympathising with the 
sorrows of a friend or of unhappy Poland, or even striving 
Vor. XX.-—No. 1. 
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to “‘ solve the riddle of the painful earth.” If he would make 
his meaning precise, he must point to his tooth, resort to 
recitative, or provide a programme. And if it be argued 
that at least he succeeded in producing a sense of something 
wrong, the idea is so generalised as to be of little avail for 
consecutive thought. Indeed, it is not quite certain that it 
is not a secondary product, suggested by, rather than evoking, 
the emotion experienced. 

Apply this to a classical example. Wagner tells us that 
in the Pastoral Symphony Beethoven includes the forest, 
the stream, the meadow, the blue sky, the merry crowds, the 
loving couple, the song of birds, the flight of the clouds, the 
growling of the tempest, the pleasure of a repose ideally 
agitated. But what does Beethoven himself say? The 
title runs: “ Pleasant and serene sensations which are 
awakened in a man who goes into the country.” Again, 
the name “ Pastoral” is almost equivalent to a programme, 
for it at once raises memories and innumerable trains of 
associated ideas which may (or may not) be discovered in 
the music. But if some different name had been given, 
Wagner’s list would be startlingly different. The only item 
that might survive would be the last—‘ the pleasure of 
repose ideally agitated,”—a vague description of an emotional 
state; and even that is questionably specific. Take another 
symphony, the Ninth. Does that express joy or liberty ? 
The dispute is interminable; and, but for the knowledge of 
the circumstances under which the music was written, would 
be still more hopeless. 

And what of Wagner’s own device of the leit-motiv? 
He attempts by means of it to express definite ideas. It 
menaces, assures, predicts ; it distinguishes past and future, 
distance and nearness, cause and effect, friendliness and 
enmity; its rdle is as varied as is the course of the drama. 
But in so far as it is successful, it is almost wholly by virtue 
of associations and suggestions that are external to the music. 
The sounds are adapted to accompany, and provide emotional 
expression for, what is intended; but, unaided, they could 
never define that intention. And this is a conclusion which 
sound criticism is bound to generalise. Music is unequal to 
the task of performing the function of words. 

So much for the subsidiary question. It would seem that 
the negative just reached comes dangerously near to being 
the answer to. the complete problem before us—the relation 
between music and the intellect. It will speedily appear, 
however, that this inference would be a grievous mistake. 
To confess that music cannot do the work of verbal 
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language is by no means the same thing as to deny that it 
has close affinities with intellectual processes. The mere 
fact that, during the whole course of its development, it 
has never ceased to be wedded to words, is sufficient proof 
that there is an essential relationship between the two modes 
of expressing meanings. Nay, one of the most satisfactory 
theories as to the origin of the art is that which refers it to 
musical speech—the intonations of impassioned expression. 
Weighty testimony also is borne by the offices and inventions 
ascribed to the Muses. To Euterpe, the graceful mistress of 
song, is accorded the invention of the tragic chorus; to 
Thalia that of pastoral poetry, inseparable from the shepherd’s 
pipe; to Polyhymnia of “the many songs,” that of lyric 
poetry ; to Calliope, “‘ the beautiful-voiced,” that of minstrelsy 
and the epic. And coming down to the present day, we 
think of Wagner, a typical pioneer, of whom a critic says 
that “‘ the timbre of a sentence seemed to present itself to 
him before he wrote it—sound was so identified with thought 
in his conception, that he heard the reverberation of a line 
before it resolved itself into concrete form.” 

We find, then, that in every stage of the development of 
the art there has been an intuitive assumption that music 
and words can be brought into relations such that each mode 
of expression gains in significance, force, and value, and that 
even the greatest among our modern tone-poets have devoted 
much of their ripest skill to effecting the union. Would it 
not require reasons of exceptional cogency to overthrow a 
consensus so striking and consistent ? We are almost com- 
pelled to infer that the two partners, though differing in 
feature and temperament, are at one in the deeper recesses of 
soul-life. Assuredly the burden of proof lies on those who 
refuse to acknowledge the kinship. 

But these facts do not stand alone. Reason comes to 
the support of intuition. There are obvious analogies 
between the structure of music and that of verbal statement 
of meaning; and these analogies rest on mental activities 
which are undoubtedly intellectual in their fundamental 
character. You sound a single note. It has the indeter- 
minateness of a noun of which nothing is predicated. Add 
a third, major or minor. Forthwith there springs into being, 
not another note, but a structured tone. Browning calls it 
“a star.” The result may be likened to that obtained when 
two separate terms are related by a copula. In each case 
the components are mutually conditioned, and are linked in 
so intimate a fashion that they constitute a perfectly unified 
complex. Add the fifth of the triad. The number of 
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relations is increased and the complexity enriched, as when 
simple terms are qualified by adjectives or subordinate 
clauses. Add a seventh, and again a new thing makes its 
appearance. The structure is not merely more composite ; 
it gains an absolutely diverse quality which creates in the 
hearer a sense of lack of finality. It actively suggests move- 
ment onward; as when the two premises of a syllogism, 
which have formally related the terms, cause intellectual 
unrest and demand the conclusion. 

A parallelism so continuous is singularly impressive. 
And its persuasive leading is enormously strengthened when 
we study the building up of those structures which musicians 
themselves call ‘“ phrases”? and “sentences.” The inter- 
connections of melodic sequences, of progressions of chords, 
of scales and keys, of sections and movements, of contracted 
forms, are amenable, not only to esthetic ordering, but also 
to laws which can be more or less successfully formulated by 
the intellect. Parallelism seems too weak a term to describe 
the facts. For musical structure does not simply run side by 
side, so to speak, with verbal statements ; it reflects in another 
medium the intellectual processes involved in such statements. 
It possesses its own immanent logic. The peoples, then, 
have not been in error when they have assumed that music 
could be brought into close relationship with meanings ; 
nor the Greeks when they assigned to the Muses both the 
invention of musical instruments and the inspiring of the 
balanced periods of poetry and oratory. 

I pass to another much-disputed relation—that between 
music and ethics. I shall avoid, as warily as I may, the 
moral aspects of art in its formidable generality, and confine 
my attention to points which are of immediate relevancy. 
One thing is certain. The Greeks believed that music, purely 
as such, is capable of exercising directest moral influence. 
I might adduce as evidence their use of a characteristic pro- 
duct of their genius. The chorus of their finest dramas from 
time to time interrupted the action to make wise comment, 
or to reflect upon the consequences of conduct, human and 
divine. Modulated sound had its distinctive share in enhanc- 
ing the poet’s teaching. But, in this regard, Plato’s defini- 
tion of music says all that need be said—‘‘ the movement of 
sound such as will reach the soul for the education of 
it in virtue.” Nothing could be more explicit. The poet- 
philosopher buttressed his views with show of dialectic ; but 
in reality he relied upon intuition. In this, as in so much 
besides, he voiced the soul of his race. 

Are there some who repudiate his doctrine? Well, 
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perchance they will yield to Shakespeare, who is just as 
explicit : 
“The man that hath no music in himself, 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for au ie stratagems, and eae ; 


Let no such man be trusted. 2 


Making all allowance for the dramatic vigour of the outburst, 
there is in it the ring of conviction. An objector may urge 
such cases as that of Charles Lamb, who, being among the 
gentlest of souls, asserted of himself: ‘‘ Sentimentally I am 
disposed to harmony, but organically I am incapable of a 
tune.” We can parry the blow by retorting with the per- 
ennially useful saving clause that exceptions prove the rule. 
Whatever line of defence may be adopted, maugre the tune- 
less folk, the conviction is as firm now as in olden time that 
music can possess moral quality and exert moral influence. 
And as with the relation between sound and meaning, so in 
this case, the burden of proof lies on those who maintain that 
the immense majority of lovers of music in every age have 
gone astray. 

Dr Wallace, in treating of this question, appears to take 
an intermediate position which, besides being of interest 
from its novelty, may help us to clarify our notions and re- 
move misconceptions. ‘* There is no man living ”’ (he writes) 
** who can speak of the ethical significance of music ; nay, not 
even his children’s grandchildren will have the faculty to do 
so.” This statement (and its context) would seem to grant 
the possibility of the relation, but to postpone its realisation 
to a distant future. To illustrate his meaning he reminds us 
that the ethical significance of Wagner’s Ring is discussed 
from every conceivable point of view, and is still unsettled. 

If we would understand the drift of his doctrine, we must 
ask what is intended by the words “ ethical significance.” 
Significance, in the proper sense of the term, involves some 
amount of intellectual apprehension; and this, again, 
involves the employment of concepts. Now I have already 
argued that distinct concepts cannot be expressed through 
the medium of music. I am therefore more negative than 
Wallace, inasmuch as I maintain that not in the remotest 
of futures will the limitation be surmounted. Moreover, in 
the particular kind of concepts under review, there is an 
additional barrier: they not only have meaning, but also 
enjoin commands. ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” That is one of 
the simplest of precepts; and yet I see no reason to suppose 
that any composer will ever be able to give direct expression 
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to it. It does not follow, however, that we are therefore 
warranted in denying to music all ethical quality. 

The prevailing conviction can be justified if we eschew 
specific meanings and formal precepts. Taking the lowest 
ground, we may surmise that conscientiousness in workman- 
ship will have its effect on those who contemplate or enjoy 
the product. In. other words, if a musical work can absorb 
conscience, it can likewise manifest it. For example, we are 
told that, with the coming of the post-Beethoven school, 
dreary expanses of padding, trivial scale passages, meaningless 
reiterations were estimated at their true value. What does 
the term “ value ” include when used in reference to musical 
compositions ? All will grant an esthetic factor; many will 
grant an intellectual. Is it not also true that the nobler and 
more sincere the mind of the hearer, the less would trivialities 
and unrealities satisfy his moral sense ? 

Considerations of a more positive character readily pre- 
sent themselves. The Greeks, with their exquisite sensitive- 
ness to the diverse effects of their recognised modes and 
rhythms, attributed to them a genuine power of modify- 
ing character. Our own psychologists are on their side. 
They assert, for instance, that popular jazz tunes tend to 
throw the nervous system into a series of jerky contortions 
so irregular that they have unwholesome moral consequences. 
On the other hand, certain large employers of labour have 
introduced music into their factories with the happiest 
results ; better temper prevails and better work is done. 
Martial strains can rouse to deeds of heroism. Wrap a man 
in “soft Lydian airs” and for a while the tension of his 
moral energy is lowered. Thus does everyday experience 
corroborate the old Greek view that some kinds of music 
stimulate the lower nature, and some the higher. There are 
no distinct concepts conveyed by the sounds ; no categorical 
imperatives are issued ; nevertheless moral effects are wrought. 
And, after all, how could it be otherwise ? The old psychology 
which divided up the mind into separate compartments is 
discredited. For ordinary purposes we still talk as if will, 
feeling, and intellect were distinct activities ; but when we 
would be accurate and scientific, we have to remember that 
the mind acts as an organically composite whole. Now one 
element is predominant, now another; none, however, is 
disconnected from the rest or uninfluenced by them. We 
may therefore hope that as music realises its nobler and 
subtler potentialities, it will play an increasingly active part 


in bringing conduct into harmony with the ideals that should 
govern it. 
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A question of central interest remains. I refer to those 
obscure expressions of man’s mind which may be roughly 
grouped under the term “ mystical.’”’ What is the relation 
of music to these? In this regard, the views and teachings 
of the Greeks are not of much avail. Plato and his followers 
did, indeed, emphasise the function of the faculty which we 


‘should call intuition, but without serious study of it. In the 


present day, on the contrary, there is an almost abnormal 
amount of enthusiasm for the investigation of mental processes 
which normally remain below the threshold of consciousness. 
Owing largely to the diffusion and vogue of the teaching of 
philosophers like Schopenhauer, von Hartmann, and Bergson, 
the marvels of instinct and the functions of intuition are 
being eagerly investigated. Concurrently there is a robust 
revival of vccultism, and a quiet, but strong, leaning to 
mysticism. It is only natural, then, that those who are 
constitutionally susceptible to the deeper potencies of music 
should be advocates of transcendental views. 

It would be idle to disguise the dangers that beset those 
who write upon the mystical aspects of our subject. A 
historian of acknowledged authority, in the course of a racy 
article on the origin of the art, declares his willingness to 
** cut out the gushing sentences ” if they are found to interfere 
with the solid argument. It is not given to all to be thus 
honest with themselves. There are many who, in their 
anxiety to body forth the inexpressible, are not infrequently 
sorely tempted to give the rein to exuberance in profundities 
which pass all comprehension. I choose a mild example. 
A challenge is issued. ‘‘I would welcome any elucidation 
of a Haydn or Mozart symphony which would demonstrate 
incontrovertibly that its composer had plumbed to their 
depths the abysses of man’s mind.” The demand for 
incontrovertible demonstration is searching and austere. 
But what of the test proposed! It sets us wondering who 
of mortals could survive it. The Muse Erato would preserve 
us from such lapses. For while to her was attributed the 
invention of hymns to the gods, the mirth and music of 
wedding feasts were also within her province. Thus, like 
a true Greek, she did not permit her mystical flights to loosen 
her hold on the life nurtured by Mother Earth, nor scorn 
the restraints of a sober judgment. 

The conclusions arrived at when dealing with the physical 
basis of music have served to show that whatever heights 
a composer may scale, or whatever abysses he may plumb, 
he cannot detach himself from the world of matter. The 
very sounds by which he expresses himself are those of 
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quivering instruments which gender waves in the gases of 
the atmosphere. And if it be contended that he appeals 
to hearing and not to sight, this fact, taken by itself, is rather 
a weakness than a gain. The organ of hearing is not yet so 
fully explored as that of seeing; but we know it to be com- 
pacted of nerves and tissues; and from the psychological 
and philosophical standpoints it is of lower rank as an 
instrument of mind. Further, air is accounted a grosser 
medium than ether. Not for a moment would I derogate 
from the peculiar glory of music—its comparative inde- 
pendence of material means; I merely desire to preserve 
the recognition of relations which give that glory a larger 
and richer setting. The Muse of Music is not a solitary queen, 
dwelling on some plane of existence unknown to sense and 
intellect ; she is one of a sisterhood that sings in concert on 
the slopes of Parnassus. 

We have an admirable example of the interblending of 
the physical, the intellectual, and the mystical in the well- 
known story of St Augustine’s experience when he first heard 
the choir in Milan Cathedral: ‘“‘ These voices agitated my 
ears, and the truth flowed into my heart, and thereby warmed 
the sentiment of piety, and my tears ran down.” Consider 
the elements here combined into a living unity. The basis 
is a stimulation of the sense of hearing, simply physical. 
There results a sensation which stirs emotion. The emotion 
links on to the intellectual faculties ; the transformed sounds 
manifest a power of intensifying conclusions which had been 
reached by reflective thought—“ the truth flowed into my 
heart.” Thereby ‘the sentiment of piety”? is warmed—a 
sentiment in which moral and religious impulses and in- 
tuitions pass beyond the limits of sense and reason into that 
of the sphere of the mystical. And along with all this there 
is a response of the physical organism; the ecstatic sense 
of bliss is conditioned by a tension of the nervous system 
which finds relief in a flow of tears. : 3 

If we duly safeguard the manifoldness of the unity of 
such an experience, we can willingly admit the truth con- 
tained in Beethoven’s dictum that ‘ music is a revelation 
higher than all science and all philosophy.” The ecclesiastic 
and the tone-poet.are in accord. Both had felt themselves 
under a spell which, with a minimum of material resource, 
could sway their soul-life—a spell the potency of which the 
mystic has a natural right to exploit and extol. 

The strains of a choir evoked in St Augustine a kind of 
ecstasy which fused with his mood of spiritual fervour. The 
episode thus presents, in vivid relief, an instance of the 
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relation between music and religion. A close alliance 
between the two has existed in every epoch and persisted 
through all stages of civilisation. Proofs and illustrations 
would be superfluous. Rowbotham even inclines to believe 
that the beginnings of both go together and spring from the 
same source. He remarks that the peoples destitute of 
instrumental music are likewise comparatively backward 
in their religious development. At any rate it is safe to 
assert that the relationship is so close as to amount to kin- 
ship. It may be objected that religious communities have 
periodically risen in rebellion against the use of music in 
their services. Strangely enough, this is a fact; yet the 
causes are not so recondite as to cast doubt on the funda- 
mental conclusion. It is always possible for one of the 
partners to assert itself to the detriment of the other. The 
music may become too complicated, may develop too ex- 
clusively on its own lines, or may attract to itself too large 
a share of attention, and so lose its devotional character and 
dwarf the supreme object of public worship. The clash, 
however, is not between incompatibles, but between com- 
peting aims; and reconciliation is therefore always attain- 
able.. The passing antagonisms furnish but another reason 
for lamenting man’s inability to conserve proportion in the 
adapting of means to ends. 

I contend, then, that the relation of music to religion is 
a special case of its relation to mysticism generally. A wide 
ocean thus stretches out before us upon which it is hazardous 
to launch. I shall take refuge in briefly recounting the 
adventures of one who, perhaps more hardily than any of the 
outstanding leaders of thought, has explored these mist- 
hidden expanses. I allude to Schopenhauer. Fortunately 
his notions on this particular subject are not so dependent 
on his metaphysical premises as to be unintelligible to those 
who have not studied his system as a whole. This much, 
nevertheless, it will be useful to bear in mind—that for him 
Will is the ultimate Reality to which everything that exists 
can be traced. Music, he holds, is Will trying to express 
itself in the direct manifestation of feeling. 

The three governing agents of music are melody, harmony, 
rhythm. How are these to be interpreted from the stand- 
point of a mystic who would resolve, or dissolve, every sort 
of phenomenon and experience in the all-comprehending 
unity of a transcendental Whole? Schopenhauer proceeds 
thus. Melody has as its assumption a fundamental note, 
from which it wanders through the various notes of the scale 
until it reaches an imperfect cadence. It thereby gains a 
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satisfaction which is real, but incomplete. Accordingly it 
sets forth again by a similar wandering path, and at length 
returns to the fundamental note and a perfect cadence. It 
thus presents soul-life with its alternate risings and fallings, 
its varying degrees of intensity, setting out from the funda- 
mental ground of its being and returning to its source. 
Harmony consists of a succession of more or less disquieting 
and satisfying chords, just as the life of the soul is a constant 
succession of feelings of disquietude and relief. There are 
only two really fundamental chords, the dominant seventh 
and the consonant triad ; to these all others may be referred. 
Similarly, there are only two fundamental states of the will— 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction. Again, to the twofold dis- 
tinction of major and minor keys correspond the two funda- 
mental moods—serenity and sadness. Rhythm drives on 
the melody just as soul-life is driven on by the passage of 
time ; it is impalpable, but measures out an ordered course. 
The four voices are the analogues of the four kingdoms— 
minerals, vegetables, animals, and man. The bass, the 
most ponderous part, represents matter, the first grade of 
the objectivication of the will; it underlies and supports 
all the forms that rise above it. The soprano moves about 
lightly and freely, with flowing grace; it represents the 
suppleness and variety of mental activities. The inter- 
mediate voices utter the desires of the lower stages of organic 
life. A composition in which these elements are combined, 
such as a symphony of Beethoven, presents “ the greatest 
confusion which yet has the most perfect order at its founda- 
tion, the most vehement conflict, which is transformed at 
the next moment into the most beautiful concord. It is 
rerum concordia discors, a true and perfect picture of the 
nature of the world which rolls on in the boundless maze 
of innumerable forms, and through constant destruction 
supports itself.” 

Fanciful !—do we exclaim? Possibly. And~ yet how 


wonderfully suggestive! The parallelisms are too arresting, J} 


the harmonies too complete, to be altogether the product of 
imagination. Nor need we be over-scrupulous in admitting 
that they have some measure of validity. For, as I have 
already contended, we have to reckon with the fact that 
music has a physical basis. And those of us who believe in 
the unity of the cosmos are almost compelled to search for 
evidences of the unity on some such lines as Schopenhauer 
has followed. There is a responsible, as well as an irre- 
sponsible, mysticism. 

I said that, for this philosopher, Will is the ultimate 
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Reality. It is not matter for surprise, therefore, that he 
should attribute peculiar significance to the relation between 
music and the will. He is on the level of ordinary thought 
when he links consonance to satisfied, and dissonance to 
unsatisfied, desire. But he dives deeper. He is in sympathy 
with the Eastern mystics in their doctrine that redemption 
can only be won by negativing the will-to-live. He accord- 
ingly lays great stress on the state of passivity induced by 
the spell of music. The heavings of desire fade into the 
simplicity of unresisting feeling. The same holds good for 
the Western type of mysticism if for “‘ passivity ” we sub- 
stitute ‘‘ quiescent receptivity,” or “‘ ecstasy ” for “ ep 
tion.” And thus the art is correlated closely with ideals 
fostered by the extremest forms of abstract speculation. 

At this stage I conclude my brief analysis. Were I to 
proceed further, I should have to pass in review the formal 
expressions of mental activity, such as architecture, sculpture, 
painting, literature, science, philosophy, and the rest. More- 
over, there are the social institutions and environments which 
have conditioned each stage of the development of the art, 
and which, though often overlooked, have entered into its 
very substance. But I am content if I have succeeded in 
showing that music can be linked to the fundamentals— 
emotion, will, intellect, conscience, religious sentiment, 
mystical yearnings. All else will follow as matter of detail. 
If musicians are now seeking to bring their art into closer 
relation to other expressions of man’s mind, they must 
determine, like the Greeks, to “see life steadily and see it 
whole.”’ Music exists in germ in the natural order, and is 
developed by man in obedience to a genuinely natural im- 
pulse. The impelling force is one with that which originates 
and sustains the vast process of which the history of our 
race forms a part so infinitesimal. Pythagoras was a cosmic 
thinker when he framed his conception of the music of the 
spheres. Mazzini is among the latest of his successors. 


#, “Music” (he declares) “is the harmonious voice of creation, 


an echo of the invisible world, one note of the divine concord 
which the entire universe is destined one day to sound.” 
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ATONEMENT AND NEW KNOWLEDGE, 
Tue Rey. J. H. SKRINE, D.D. 


Tue Arthur of Tennyson’s Idylls, looking down on the pro- 
strate form of the sinful Guinevere, pronounces over her 
this hope of final absolution and atonement : 


** Perchance and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Thereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine.” 


‘Our fair father Christ ” sounded strangely to me when 
first I read it. The ascription to Christ of fatherhood, re- 
miniscent of the Middle Ages, perplexes a modern ear. 
But it proves to be a just ascription. In a sense which is 
not likely to have been in the mind of a medievalist, Christ 
is a father to men. He is the begetter of their life, and by 
that office of parentage He works the Atonement. 

The old “ transactional” theories of the Atoning Death 
—the theory of Ransom, of Propitiation by Blood, of Vicari- 
ous Punishment—have long been dead, though kept from 
burial so far by some ingenious refinements of their gross- 
ness in recent theology. The “ Ethical” theory, convinc- 
ingly restored by Dr Rashdall in his Bampton Lectures, and 
too true to be ever superseded, can, I believe, be subsumed 
in a more comprehensive conception of the Christ-fact, which 
this paper will endeavour to present. 

But first I will ask a reader who may be prepossessed 
with the current understanding of the Atonement, in which 
the idea of At-one-ment, unification, has been narrowed to 
that of the purgation of sin, to re-enlarge the word. The 
doctrine of the Atonement is the theory of how Christ 
reunites the world to God. How Christ removes sin, which 
is the cause of the separation and makes the need of reunion, 
is an inseparable part of the doctrine, but a part only. The 
Atonement in the sense of the removal of sin is a phase of 
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the Incarnation in its sense of making man to be at one with 
God. The nature and origin of sin are problems which we 
have really no further solved than by defining sin as a separa- 
tion of the creature from God the Creator. But if sin is 
separation, then the removal of sin must be by reunion; and 
if we can discern the process by which Christ reunites man to 
God we shall have discerned the method of the Atonement. 
The theory for which I ask attention is the drawing out of 
the saying of Jesus, “‘I am the Life.” Christ atones men by 
giving life to man, life unto God. Of oneness there are 


degrees and kinds. There is mechanical oneness as in mole- 


cular cohesion, chemical oneness as in the combination of 
fluids, and there is vital oneness, the unity of branches in 
the vine. It is with this vital oneness that Christ atones : 
He gives the life unto God. 

Fatherhood is the begetting of that which lives, and to 
speak with Arthur of “ our fair father Christ,” on whom a 
sinner must “lean” for restoration, is but to give distincter 
feature to Christ’s self-description, “I am the Life.’ So 
we are set to ask, How is Christ the Life? What is Life ? 
What is it to beget ? 

I do not know what may be the best definition of life in 
modern biology, but if I define it as the interchange of self- 
hood between the creative Reality and a creaturely self, my 
definition will not, I think, be rejected. The life of the herb 
is an exchange of substances between the seed and the soil, 
air, and water which are its environment. The higher 
animals live by the momently interchange of inspiration and 
expiration and the similar intercourse of nutrition. The 
natural man lives by the same exchange as the animal ; 
civilised man, by the mutual service of state and citizen. 
Man the Spirit, the creature capable of fall and of redemp- 
tion, has his life of spirit by intercourse with the environ- 
ment of the world beyond the horizons of his physical senses, 
the whole and real world—in a word, with God. This vital 
union with God is the fulfilment of man’s existence. We 
give it partial names, words correlative to Sin and the Fall, 
when we call it Salvation or Redemption: Atonement, 
written At-one-ment, is a more adequate word, if it had not 
been narrowed in common usage to the measure of those 
others. Life, which means oneness of the creature with the 
Creator, oneness effected by the mutual impartment of the 
human self and the divine Self, is the only competent name 
of the relation of man to God when that relation is fully 
realised. This is what is meant when it is said that ‘“‘ The 
Incarnation is the Atonement”: the Incarnation is the 
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vital union of man and God; so far as there is incarnation, 
just so far is there atonement, in the narrower meaning that 
man’s iniquity is taken away and his sin purged. For sin 
is severance from God, and is done away only by union. 

This then is life, the interchange of self between God and 
His creature Man. What then is it to beget, to do the work 
of fatherhood ? : 

This cannot be seen until we analyse more closely the 
fact of Life. We have called it the self-interchange of two, 
the Creator and the creature. But life is a more complex 
fact. It is a mutuality between not two terms but three. 
This is discernible even on the low level of vegetal existence, 
where the plant lives by the interchange of seed and seed- 
plot or near environment, and of both with the whole environ- 
ment called Nature. At the level of individual existence 
the threefold relationship becomes more visible: there is 
in the animal kingdom the mutuality of the family and the 
member, and of each with the race. More conspicuously, 
man the social being lives the full human life by the inter- 
course of human society with the individual, and of both 
with the divine Whole. Let us give this fact a name and call 
it the Triune Communion which makes the life of human kind. 

How then is a new living thing brought into being ? what 
is it to beget ? what is it to be born ? 

Consider the fact of birth in the natural world. There, 
to be born is to be brought into the triune communion of 
life. How does the begetter cause this birth? Properly 
speaking, he does not cause it, he can only occasion it. The 
parent does not create the offspring, but is an agent through 
whom the creative power causes the birth. He must be 
himself a living organism, that is, must be in communion 
with both the Near Environment and the Whole, and must 
in some way impart the same relation of communion to the 
new self which is to be born. That new self (it may seem 
a paradox) must be there already. For if life is the inter- 
change of two selves, each must be there before they can 
interchange. Michelangelo was right when he pictured 
the making of man: the Adam of the Sistine chapel, a fully 
formed human figure awaiting with uplifted hand the touch 
of the Almighty’s. finger, is not a necessary convention of art 
but a truth of philosophy in a symbol. The self of Adam 
must be there, however inconceivably, that God may make 
Adam to be. At this point only, the presence of a self to 
receive contact with the other self, does man emerge out of 
mystery into our view, out of the Great Deep into the shores 
of light. 
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The new self, then, being there, how does the parent 
introduce it into the triune communion ? Let us think first 
of non-human parentage. In sexual propagation, whether 
of herb or animal, the new individual is produced by the 
union of the one seminal element, which we will call the 
parent, with the complementary element necessary for 
production of life, a thing external to the parent and a part 
of the physical environment. This is an interchange or act 
of life between a living self and the environment. The 
pre-existent self of the offspring (for even herbs have a pre- 
existence in the Maker’s mind, and God giveth each a body as 
it pleases Him) forms the union of interchange with the 
parent. It is thus brought into that relation to the physical 
environment in which the parent stands, the relation of self- 
interchange. It is a process which in plant life can almost 
be followed by the eye, as the pollen and the correlative 
germinal matter meet, and thereupon a new flower is gendered. 

In the kingdom of grace the way of generation is the same, 
though here our eyes cannot follow it. The Parent, who 
may be the parent of the flesh or the parent in God to the 
new Christian, begets a child of God by having himself 
communion with the spiritual world when he is in contact 
with the self of the Child. This is best pictured in that most 
human event, the impartment of religion to a child by a 
pious mother. We have perhaps thought of this as no way 
different from the ordinary action of a teacher on a pupil, a 
truth presented by the one and assimilated by the other. 
That is not the account of the transmission of religion. 
What the mother transmits to the child is not a truth she 
knows but a life she is living. She is, in the act of teaching, 
exercising her own faith, she is having a communion of spirit 
with the Christ of whom she is telling the little one: his 
dawning spirit meets and joins itself to hers, and her com- 
munion with Christ becomes also his. The triune fellowship 
has worked; the love of mother for child and child for 
mother is a love of each for the Divine One beside the two. 
So the infant soul is born alive unto the eternal world. 
The birth of a child of God and a member of Christ is on 
this wise. 

Jesus fulfils His promise, “‘ I am the Life,” by an action 


_ not merely analogous to this, but identical. In His mortal 
_ ministry He brought disciples into the Kingdom by the 


method which that mother uses with her child. When we 
talk of Jesus as revealing the Father by His teaching, we name 
a fragment of the fact and leave the substance of the fact 
unnamed. The revelation was not in word but in power: 
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not the truth He uttered, but the faith that energised as He 
uttered it, worked the life unto God in the men and women 
who companied with Him in Galilee. Their commune of 
soul with the prophet from Nazareth whose soul was in 
perfect commune with the Father brought a Peter, a John, a 
Magdalene into the same vital union with the divine Reality 
in which He stood: they came to know the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom He had sent, and this became life 
eternal in them. ‘“‘ Master, to whom shall we go away? 
Words of eternal life hast thou.” Ah, not words that only 
told them of the life, but words that carried the life and sowed 
it where they fell. 

As it was-with Jesus the prophet of Nazareth, so was it 
with Jesus risen in the Forty Days, clothed with the Manhood 
which could not taste of death: and so is it with the Christ 
in the Abiding Manhood in all the days. He was and is “ our 
fair father Christ ” ; He begets us unto a lively hope by His 
resurrection from the dead. And the manner of the begetting 
is no other than the manner in which the Man of Nazareth 
gave a birth into eternal life to His companions in the flesh. 
It is a human manner: the “ glorified Humanity,” the 
Manhood “taken into God,” brings His brethren into the 
glory that is His by an exercise of the powers of that un- 
extinguished manhood. Not in metaphor now, as where a 
prophet used the figure to speak of Israel’s God, but in exact 
and literal truth the Christ draws His brethren with cords 
of a man. 

This perhaps we have always said of Christ, but it has 
been a metaphor, a figure of speech as in Hosea’s ‘use of it. 
To-day we can say it not as a figure but a fact. This drawing 
of men into life unto God is worked by an instrumentality 
which is not similar to the human agency, but is the same 
agency. 

Hitherto, when a Christian has declared that Jesus Christ 
was present to his soul in acts of devotion, in moments of 
perplexity, fear, temptation, venture, he has been speaking 
in figures. Christ has come to him as a friend might come 
to sit with him in counsel or stand by him in emergencies : 
it was like the presence and action of a friend. But in our 
age ‘“‘the walls of the world roll back.” Our growing 
knowledge of the soul and its activities reveals to us a power 
of the soul, while still in the mortal estate, to be present and 
act where it cannot be present with the body. A man thinks 
a thought or wills an action, and that thought or purpose 
rises in the mind of a friend at distance, often with such force 
that a visual image of the sender of that impulse constructs 
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itself to the receiver’s eyes and a message frames itself in 
his ears. We began by calling this fact ‘‘ Telepathy,” 
experience of that which is distant from the experient. We 
bettered the name by re-wording it ‘‘ Thought-transference.”’ 
We might again better it if we interpret it under my theory 
of Life and call it ‘‘ Thought-conference.’’ For what happens 
in this experience is not a “ bringing across ”’ of something 
from one mind to another, but a “ bringing together ” of the 
two minds so that they unite by interpenetration. They are 
present the one to the other in the very reality of presence, not 
that of local contiguity but of an interaction of two conscious 
selves. It is a vital union, the oneness of two selves that 
make interchange of the powers of man to know and to do. 
Here I am asserting what cannot at the present stage of 
research be demonstrated. The fact of telepathy is proved, 
the law of it not yet disclosed. But we need not wait for 
that further analysis to affirm that the telepathic experience 
is a functioning of life. It is plainly an action of one con- 
sciousness on another, and every such action with which 
psychology is acquainted is an interaction in which each 
is both agent and patient, gives and receives at once. Speaker 
and hearer, teacher and learner, can do nothing between 
them except by the co-operation and mutuality of both 
consciousnesses. This mutuality of two that are face to 
face in local contiguity is an act of life, and within the 
bounds of our hitherto sensuous experience is the highest 


_act. Then a reciprocation of two distant minds, which have, 


so far as discerned at present, no bridge of communication 
by any signalling of the senses, must also be an act of life 
and a yet higher functioning of life. 

Can we take a further step and assert intercommunica- 
tion between a mind in the world of sense and a mind in the 
world beyond sense? Some very careful and competent 
observers are declaring that such communication has been 
detected by their research. Short of accepting their results 
as certified, one may advance a fact which stands midway 
between the proved telepathy of living mind with living and 
the not yet demonstrated telepathy of the discarnate—the 
fact which in an unscientific age we called the “ wraith.” A 
man dying presents himself at the moment of death or soon 
after, in vision and sometimes in voice, to a far-distant friend 
who has no reason to expect the death and cannot be supposed 
to have constructed the vision by the action of his own sole 
consciousness. The occurrence is far too common to be 
explained as a chance coincidence of the one man’s experience 
and the other’s imagination. Here then is a telepathy of one 

Vo. XX.—No. 1. 10 
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who if not yet discarnate is on “ the dazzling line where 
mortal and immortal merge.” 

If the scientist who already interprets the alleged messages 
from the dead as a telepathy of the discarnate can claim, 
as he justly may, that his hypothesis is a vera causa, seeing that 
communication without aid of the normal senses is a fact in 
nature, we can go yet further and claim that this fact on the 
horizon of nature and supernature, the vision and voice of 
the wraith, is a verissima causa. This hypothesis, then, that 
the law of Telepathy, verified among the living, holds for 
the whole of human existence and not only within the 
mortal confines—how hopefully shall we carry it into the 
field of the post-human existence and watch if it covers the 
observed phenomena of that field ! 

The crucial fact which our observation encounters there 
is the appearance of Jesus after death to His disciples. The 
nature of that event has been a perplexity of Christians for 
the last two generations. The modern mind has emerged 
from the simplicity of eighteen centuries and is no longer 
able to reconcile with its whole of world-knowledge this 
particular event of the Master’s dead body acting at once as 
flesh acts and as only spirit can act—offering itself to sight, 
hearing, and touch, as if it were a thing in space, and yet 
passing through physical obstructions as if free of space; 
appearing, vanishing, reappearing, and at last ascending, 
still in the body, into the spaceless and timeless world. 
Christians reject the ‘“‘ vision theory ” but cannot realisingly 
accept the “ physical.”” We do not need either. We have 
but to think out more carefully than hitherto, by the light 
of recent discovery, that account of the fact which Jesus 
gave to those whom His appearing perplexed and scared: 
** Behold my hands and my feet, that at 1s I myself.” “* Myself.” 
We want no more. The Self of Jesus was really there. He 
was there by the working of that law of human spirit by 
which a self can be present to another self without accom- 
paniment of the body. The spirit, mind, consciousness of 
Jesus, or however we name the Self of Him—this was present 
to the friends who saw, heard, and it may be handled Him. 
It was present by the action of that law of nature which like 
every other is a law of God, the law that a human mind or 
self can be present to another mind or self by a mutual act 
of life one unto other, though body may not be present to 
body by any contact of the physical organs of sense. 

Consider next the case of St Paul, who claims that he too 
‘out of due time” had seen the Lord. Here there is no 
visual appearance: we may well suppose that to one who, it 
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nere seems, had not known the form and feature of the Galilean 


prophet a recognition by sight was not a mental possibility. 
Ages Yet Paul was sure that it was Jesus who had met and spoken 
um, with him. Christ was there: no body of Him was present, 
shat but there was the presence of Himself, irresistibly convincing 
t in the antagonism which kicked against the pricks. What is 
the this but a telepathy, the most striking in history after those 
> of B of the Forty Days? 
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hat Consider last that Christian experience of the Presence 

for of Christ which we may call ecumenical, a fact quod ubique, ‘ 

the quod semper, quod omnibus cognitum est—et cognoscitur. How 

the does a believer take knowledge of himself that he has been 

the with Jesus? Not by the assurance of sight or of sound. i 
My theory does not, indeed, exclude the possibility of either, 

“nig and to a brother believer who tells me he has seen the Lord s 

The in visible shape I am ready to answer, ‘“‘ Thou hast seen what 3 

for thou hast seen,” for Jesus I doubt not was there. But that % 


ged the Lord is risen indeed and appears to His disciples of this 
gr day is certified not by the response of eye and ear to that 


‘his presence, but by an answer to His touch of the whole soul, i 
: a8 an experience of life it receives when it essays the vital union i 
ht, with Christ in the Abiding Manhood. Of this experience the P 
yet mystica unio of the meditating saint is, it may be, the most ‘ 
the characteristic mode, but is one specific mode of the experience, ) 
ng, not the norm—there is a life that manifests itself in trance, @ 
Id. rapture, ecstasy of the mystic ; but also there is a life that is f 
bly realised in the reasonings and intuitions of the philosopher, F 
“he the poet’s afflatus, artist’s vision, statesman’s sagacity, or 8 
ght the direction of the plain man’s conduct, the solving of his i 
— practical problems, the clarifying of his judgments, and the i 
od: nerving of him for industry or for venture. If in life’s normal i 
f. course or its emergencies the man attempts to make inter- bi 
He change of thought and will with the mind of Christ, as he f 
by has been taught to know of that mind by the first records : 
- and the continued tradition, and thereupon health and le 
of energy penetrate him, illumining judgment and enabling H 
ont activity, he knows that a life has quickened between himself 
77 and the divine-human Jesus, and knows it with an assurance 4 
ike more sure than eye and ear could render him, uncorroborated iM 
“ by the witness of life received. A 
act This is the theory of the Atonement which I submit. : 
to The Lamb of God takes away the sin of the world, not by 5 

the single event of His life of self-sacrifice and the death i 
00 |. which crowned it, nor by the moralising effect of that ' 
no historic event upon the conscience of believers, but by the f 
it continued action of His human personality upon the person- 
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alities of men. His Manhood, the “ glorified Manhood ” of 
theology, unclothed by the Cross not of its human potency 
but. of its mortal limitations, and by the Rising clothed upon 
with the divine infinitude of knowledge and power, is for 
ever delivering us from sin, man by man, through the applica- 
tion to us of His own force of personality. As the believer 
makes surrender of his mind and will and lets that mind be 
in him which was and which is now in Christ Jesus, the fire 
of the divine life in Jesus kindles between the disciple and 
the Master. The disciple lives unto his Lord, and (may we 
not dare say it ?) the Lord Himself lives thereby a life which 
is the larger by the increment of this life unto a new disciple. 
But in thus living unto Christ, whose person is the point in 
the environment of the Infinite at which the human person- 
ality makes contact and can effect union with the final 
Reality, the believer attains the vital oneness with God, and 
so receives the At-one-ment by which his iniquity is taken 
away and his sin purged. 

His sin. To those who will object that my theory does 
not hold a specific account of Sin in its relation to Atonement, 
I would reply first that the problem is one that “ never is 
but always to be” solved. And then that, if sin be, as all 
allow, a state of separation and death, it is union and life 
which must do away with sin. How there came to be sin 
we do not know: but it is there, and only life can expel it 
from the soul, as only life can drive disease from the flesh. 

There remains to relate this theory to existing doctrines 
of the Atonement. Some of these, as that of Ransom and 
Substitution, are really though not confessedly extinct. 
They are 

“* Like that long-buried body of the king 
Found lying with his urns and ornaments, 


Which at a touch of light, an air of heaven, 
Slipt into nothing and was found no more.” 


7 


Not so the “ethical” theory just now restored and re- 
illuminated by a scholar philosopher. Dr Rashdall (The 
Idea of the Atonement, p. 463) epitomises the doctrine thus : 


‘* Translated into . . . modern language the meaning 
of the Church’s early creed, ‘ There is none other name 
given among men by which we may be saved,’ will be 
something of this kind: ‘ There is none other ideal given 
among men by which we may be saved except the moral 
ideal which Christ taught by His words and illustrated 
by His life and death of love: and there is none other 
help so great in the attainment of that ideal as the belief 
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in God as He has been supremely revealed in Him who 

’ so taught and lived and died.’ So understood, the self- 
sacrificing life which was consummated by the death 
upon the Cross has indeed power to take away the sins 
of the whole world.” 


This doctrine of the Atonement is a live one; but if it 
will accept our enlargement by this conception of the Abiding 
Manhood of the Atoner it will be of fuller life by a not 
measurable degree. For we are trusting not to the effect on 
the mind of “ Christ’s ideal of life” or His revelation by the 
Cross that ‘‘ Love is creation’s highest law,” but to that and 
also to the far more potent effect upon the will of an impulsion 
from the will of the living and present Jesus. Our hope 
is in the action of a mind and will, human but, in the reach 
and force of that humanity, infinite with the infiniteness of 
God. We believe that, by a law of super-nature which in 
faint and fugitive manifestations can be traced in nature, 
the Telepathy of Spirit, the Christ’s thoughts become our 
thoughts and His ways our ways: that the sacrifice of Self 
which He offers eternally in heaven and which is the life- 
unto-God of His Manhood, is transferred to men yet in the 
flesh, so that they make on their own part the sacrifice that 
taketh away sin, because sin is death and sacrifice is life. 

Doctrines like prophets are known by their fruits. The 
fruit due from a doctrine of the Atonement should be its 
power to construct a whole of theology and a theology which 
shall be the interpreter of our whole of world-knowledge. 
That construction is not for our limits. But were it so, it 
would be attempted in the confidence that from this con- 
ception of the Abiding Manhood of Jesus Christ there can 
be drawn out a theory of the Church, the Creeds, Sacraments, 
and Order, which shall be a system logically coherent in 
itself, and coherent (as has been already indicated) with the 
system of nature; and further, which will procure us, what 
is the need of the hour, a method for the Church’s mission to 
the world which shall be both in word and power a Gospel 


to the Poor. 
JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE. 


OxForD. 














MORE ABOUT MIRACLES. 


Tue Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, F.R:S. 


OnE born and bred, baptised and confirmed, ordained both 
deacon and priest in the Church of England, now late in life 
challenges the logic of its Articles, the validity of its creeds, 
the divine right of its oracles. To obtain a hearing for the 
plain statement of the case at issue proved for a long period 
strangely difficult. Upon one pretext or another opportunity 
was refused by those to whom the opinions in themselves 
could scarcely have been unwelcome—a dominant Society, an 
enlightened Association, a friendly editor, liberal publishers, 
and publishing agents. At length, in 1916, as president 
myself of a scientific association,! I boldly, some might say 
shamelessly, seized the occasion to bring theology and 
common sense with their opposing claims before an unpacked 
court of appeal. As a sample of the matters discussed, it 
was asked whether any reasonable person could really believe 
that God took a rib out of a man to fashion from it the first 
woman? At the end of the discourse a brother clergyman 
warned the audience that my doubts and difficulties had been 
already disposed of in “ten thousand volumes.” He failed 
to observe that these innumerable repetitions of worn-out 
fallacies were losing their hold on the consciences of mankind. 

In human manufacture the Egyptian pyramids by their 
size and solidity and endurance may be taken to surpass 
all others as regal monuments of skill and effort. Suppose 
now that some tyrant had bidden his slaves rear one of these 
gigantic edifices nicely balanced on its apex. Would such 
a design be regarded as evidence of superhuman sagacity ? 
Yet on the simple-minded fiction as to the origin of the female 
sex has been gradually evolved all the complicated theology 
which is nominally accepted by all members of the Church 
of England. If Adam’s metamorphosed rib never existed, 
it could not have been disobedient. In that case, the story 
of “ the Fall ” ismythical. For all the supposed consequences 


1 The South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies’ Congress at Tunbridge 
Wells, 1916. 
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on what could never have happened some other explanation 
must be found. The ten thousand volumes will surely have 
to be re-edited. In the meantime, persons eminent for high 
qualities of mind and conduct are uneasy, as they may well 
be, at the thought that Christendom is so much divided in 
the practice and principles of its religion. While they start 
with attributing divine authority to a fairy tale, assuredly 
the divergent fancies resulting from it will remain irre- 
concilable. A further development of the argument against 
the popular view of Inspiration was carried out in my small 
volume, Faith in Fetters. When this had found an obliging 
publisher,! it received a welcome indeed in some very un- 
expected quarters, but as to any official or authoritative 
recognition, the complete absence of it may be accounted 
for either as a token of secret approval or by the policy of 
disdainful silence. Nor is any reference made to these 
essays by my then fellow-townsman, Dean Marriott, in his 
kindly intentioned protest with regard to the article 
“ Thaumaturgy in the Bible.” 2 In that protest it is strange 
that he can avoid even a passing allusion to the erudite and 
otherwise remarkable disquisition on “‘ Criticism and Faith,” 
in the same journal, by Dr Wade. The Church of England 
does not claim to be infallible. There may be errors there- 
fore in its practices and in its professions. Members of the 
Church who detect and notify such misunderstandings are 
not on that account to be excluded from its ranks. They 
are fulfilling an honourable duty. 

In the meantime, while arguments are not met by counter- 
arguments, nor yet openly accepted, concession is made to 
their force indirectly by revised lectionaries, a rearranged 
psalmody, a very general suppression of the Athanasian 


‘Creed. But nevertheless vast sums are spent on missionary 


effort to bring all the rest of the world into alliance with the 
Protestant scheme of Christianity. The teaching, as Dean 
Marriott remarks, is largely founded on the opinion that 
“all scripture is given by inspiration of God,” and is to be 
received and believed as the Word of God. Dr Donne 
(1573-1631) was a justly celebrated exponent of the Protestant 
faith. In one of his sermons he argues nobly against the 
use of the rack and other forms of torture in earthly courts 
of justice. In the same discourse, when treating of divine 
penalties, he thus warns the evildoer: ‘‘ That man that died 
so, with that confidence, thought death his end: it ends his 
seventy years, but it begins his seventy millions of genera- 
1 Fisher Unwin, London, 1919. 
2 HisBERT JOURNAL, January 1920. 
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OnE born and bred, baptised and confirmed, ordained both 
deacon and priest in the Church of England, now late in life 
challenges the logic of its Articles, the validity of its creeds, 
the divine right of its oracles. To obtain a hearing for the 
plain statement of the case at issue proved for a long period 
strangely difficult. Upon one pretext or another opportunity 
was refused by those to whom the opinions in themselves 
could scarcely have been unwelcome—a dominant Society, an 
enlightened Association, a friendly editor, liberal publishers, 
and publishing agents. At length, in 1916, as president 
myself of a scientific association,! I boldly, some might say 
shamelessly, seized the occasion to bring theology and 
common sense with their opposing claims before an unpacked 
court of appeal. As a sample of the matters discussed, it 
was asked whether any reasonable person could really believe 
that God took a rib out of a man to fashion from it the first 
woman? At the end of the discourse a brother clergyman 
warned the audience that my doubts and difficulties had been 
already disposed of in “ten thousand volumes.” He failed 
to observe that these innumerable repetitions of worn-out 
fallacies were losing their hold on the consciences of mankind. 
In human manufacture the Egyptian pyramids by their 
size and solidity and endurance may be taken to surpass 
all others as regal monuments of skill and effort. Suppose 
now that some tyrant had bidden his slaves rear one of these 
gigantic edifices nicely balanced on its apex. Would such 
a design be regarded as evidence of superhuman sagacity ? 
Yet on the simple-minded fiction as to the origin of the female 
sex has been gradually evolved all the complicated theology 
which is nominally accepted by all members of the Church 
of England. If Adam’s metamorphosed rib never existed, 
it could not have been disobedient. In that case, the story 
of “ the Fall ” is mythical. For all the supposed consequences 
1 The South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies’ Congress at Tunbridge 
Wells, 1916. 
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on what could never have happened some other explanation 
must be found. The ten thousand volumes will surely have 
to be re-edited. In the meantime, persons eminent for high 
qualities of mind and conduct are uneasy, as they may well 
be, at the thought that Christendom is so much divided in 
the practice and principles of its religion. While they start 
with attributing divine authority to a fairy tale, assuredly 
the divergent fancies resulting from it will remain irre- | 
concilable. A further development of the argument against i 
the popular view of Inspiration was carried out in my small | 
volume, Faith in Fetters. When this had found an obliging | 
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tions of torments, even to the body; and he never thought 
of that.’ (Sermon on the resurrection of the body.) Mark 
how this preacher of righteousness is clear-sighted and tender- 
hearted when dealing with the freaks and ferocities of tem- 
porary human law, and then has no compunction in imputing 
to his divine Lord this savagery of an eternal vengeance. 
In 1744 was published The Rise and Progress of Religion in 


the Soul, by P. Doddridge, D.D. The seventh edition of. 


this treatise in 1884 is no slight evidence of the approving 
circulation it must have attained. Opening it at a venture, 
I find what sort of opinions the writer wishes to impress on 
his fellow-Christians as to life after death, a topic which even 
to-day is still much debated, but on which Dr Doddridge 
was able to decide with the utmost confidence. He explains 
to his readers that ‘ if they have despised the only treaty of 
reconciliation ”’ (p. 107), they will ‘* pass away the intermediate 
years of the separate state in dreadful expectation and bitter 
outcries of horror and remorse.” In whatever cavern of that 
gloomy world they are lodged, the sound of the archangel’s 
trumpet will penetrate their doleful and horrible prison and 
they must reluctantly leave it to meet their judge. Each 
““must come forth, and be reunited to a body now formed 
for ever to endure agonies which, in this mortal state, would 
have dissolved it in a moment” (p. 108). When Dean 
Marriott refers to the ‘“‘ Religion of the Bible,’’ can he be 
endorsing this precious stuff? Can he believe that God is 
love or anything else that is excellent, and combine with that 
creed the opinion that He will remake the body of a sinner 
(however execrable) for the express purpose of its enduring 
eternal agonies ? What dreadful demon, what super-Satan, 
could be invented to rival such a creator ? 

Theology has often been treated, even by master-minds, 
as a protected province, in which more than elsewhere things 
may be taken for granted, assertions accepted without 
scrutiny, fallacies left unexposed, claims acknowledged with- 
out inquiry into their foundation. Thus all sorts of state- 
ments have been considered as of overwhelming importance 
because their authors calmly declared them to be the Word 
of God. The rationalist who objects to this has long been 
exposed to reproach, although Bishop Butler in his Analogy 
(part ii., chapter iii.) says: ‘‘I express myself with caution, 
lest I should be mistaken to vilify reason, which is indeed the 
only faculty we have wherewith to judge concerning anything, 
even revelation itself.” Under his egis, therefore, passages 
of Scripture may lawfully be tested. For this purpose an 
unbiassed mind, so far as such a thing is possible, would 
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apply the same standard to various religions. When the 
claims are practically identical, it cannot be reasonable to 
invest them with peculiar sanctity in one religion and to 
reject them as simple absurdities in another. In Jewish 
history we have an incident full of pathos, when Jehovah 
thrice arouses the child Samuel, in order through him to 
deliver to the aged high priest a solemn reproof and tragic 
prophecy. The blind old man accepts without question this 
dire revelation made uniquely through the mouth of a little 
boy. It is well known to most educated persons that the 
Roman Republic was saved in a dangerous crisis by the 
appeal which his mother Veturia made to the celebrated 
general Coriolanus. A Greek author, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, contemporary with the Christian era, puts into 
Veturia’s mouth a speech of noble eloquence, closing with 
her resolve to live no longer if her entreaties were ineffectual. 
A temple and statue to the goddess Fortune were consecrated 
in grateful remembrance of the signal service rendered by this 
heroic woman. The Greek author on this proceeds to say :— 


‘** It may be agreeable to the purpose of this history, 
and conducive to the reformation of those, who think 
that the gods are neither pleased with the honors they 
receive from men, nor displeased with impious, and 
unjust actions, to relate the manifestation this goddess 
gave of her presence at that time, not once, but twice, 
as it is recorded in the books of the pontifs ; to the end 
that those, who, religiously, adhere to the opinions they 
have received from their ancestors concerning the gods, 
may have no cause either to repent of their belief, or 
ever to change it; and that such, as despise the customs 
of their forefathers, and hold that the gods have no 
power over the designs of men, may, if possible, alter 
their opinion ; but, if they are incurable, that they may 
become still more odious to the gods, and, consequently, 
more miserable. It is recorded, therefore, that the 
senate having ordered that the whole expense both of 
the temple, and of the statue, should be defrayed by the 
public; and the women having caused another statue 
to be made with the money they had contributed among 
themselves ; and both of them being dedicated together 
on the first day of the consecration of the temple, one 
of the statues, being That which the women had pro- 
vided, spoke intelligibly, and loudly, in the Latin 
tongue, many being present: The words being trans- 
lated into Greek, the sense of them is this: Oow zodews 
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von, ‘yuvaikes yaperat, Sedwxatre pe: Matrons, in due 
form have you dedicated me. The women, who were 
_present, as it usually happens in relation to uncommon 
voices, and sights, would not easily believe that the 
statue spoke, but took it for some human voice: those, 
particularly, who happened, at that time, to be thinking 
of something else, and did not see what it was that 
spoke, would not believe such as had seen it. After- 
wards, when the temple was full, and there happened 
to be the greatest silence, the same statue pronounced 
the same words in a louder voice: So that, there was, no 
longer, any doubt concerning it.” } 


Whether Jehovah of the Hebrews was likely to deliver 
an admonition to his own high priest in the circuitous 
manner described in the book of Samuel should excite some 
doubt in a reflective mind. The rest of the record makes it 
abundantly clear that the warning was needed. The difficulty 
of conveying it may have deeply impressed some of the sub- 
ordinate priests, out of motives perhaps combined of friendli- 
ness to the old man and duty to their suffering country. 
May not some human contrivance have been at their disposal ? 
In regard to the speaking statue in the Roman temple of 
Fortune, which Spelman stigmatises as ‘‘ a ridiculous tale,” 
we need not be restrained by any feeling of reverence for 
pagan pontifs and the religious beliefs of benighted heathen. 
Nothing precludes us from suggesting that this ‘“‘ historic 
fact’ was merely a trick of ventriloquism. 

It is perhaps the case that many educated persons still 
vaguely hold the scriptural view that heaven is in the sky, 
so that lightning may fall from heaven and a skyward ascent 
may be ascension into a heavenly region, making a nearer 
approach to the presence of God Himself. Sounds from the 
sky may thus be interpreted as voices from heaven. What 
would be seen when the heavens are rent asunder (St Mark 
i. 10) is left to the imagination, but the apparent result of 
this opening was that a dove settled on the head of Jesus just 
after his baptism. It must be to many inexplicable that 
a person already from his birth divine should need any new 
apotheosis. But that the divine majesty should at one and 
the same moment present itself in human guise and also in 
the form or the flutter of an actual or a phantom bird is a 
record surely stretching the credulity of modern minds to 
the breaking-point. 


1 The Roman Antiquities, translated by Spelman, vol. iii. p. 871, 1758. 
Plutarch in his Life of Coriolanus agrees with Spelman. 
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The Anglican clergyman on the first day of the. week is 
repeatedly endorsing the opinion that Jehovah blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it because on it He had rested 
from His labours of the previous six days (Exod. xx.11). Yet 
the supposed inspiration of Deuteronomy (v. 15) abandons 
this untenable dogma and gives quite a rationalistic turn to 
the edict, explaining to the Israelites that their deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage was why Jehovah their God com- 
manded them to keep the Sabbath day holy. Here, then, 
is a fluctuating Inspiration at variance with itself. As we 
no longer have the tables of stone divinely engraved, common 
sense must be trusted to decide between the two conflicting 
records. The disquieting thought must surely arise that both 
sanctions are of purely human devising. At any rate, the 
Christian Church, while verbally reciting one of them, in 
practice ignores them both. Among such inconsistencies it 
may be noticed incidentally that, while many eagerly insist 
on regarding the varied literature of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as one book, “ the Bible,” they contentedly accept a 
divorce between them which arises from different renderings 
of the same names, as Joshua and Jacob in the one, contrasted 
with the entirely differing sounds of Jesus and James in 
the other. 

If the hierarchies of all the churches of Christendom are 
now challenged to defend their doctrines and their rituals, 
to say what they really believe and why they believe it, this 
is not a new thing. In the fiftieth psalm and the first chapter 
of Isaiah we hear the protest against those who put their 
trust in sacrifices and vain oblations and appointed feasts 
and solemn meetings. Bishop Harold Browne, discussing 
the statement in Genesis (ix. 3), ‘‘ Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be meat for you,” remarks : “‘ It is likely that those 
who fed and sacrificed sheep, would in the course of time 
have learned the use of animal food.”” He evidently supposes 
that sheep were domesticated before man conceived the 
happy idea of eating them. Such could be the scientific 
wisdom of an excellent bishop in 1879! No doubt many 
bishops nowadays are incapable of such simplicity. But 
the complicated task of rearranging a tangled theology is 
too much for their courage. They leave the world to such 
logic as that of Bishop Horne in 1771, with his comment on 
the words of Psalm civ.: ‘“‘ Who laid the foundations of the 
earth, that it should not be removed for ever.’”’ The words, 
he says, do by no means imply that the earth is stationary, 
or that it is eternal; but only this much, that it is so con- 
structed as to answer its end, and to last the time, for which 
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it was created and intended.” According to this the promise 
of lasting for ever, in inspired writing, does not mean de- 
finitely “lasting for ever,” but only the indefinite period 
of lasting as long as it lasts, which is rather a serious qualifica- 
tion to the promise of everlasting life. 

When last year I had the privilege above mentioned of 
discussing Biblical miracles in this journal, I made allusion 
to the spasmodically liquefying blood of St Januarius. This 
has elicited from my medical friend, Frederic Newton 
Williams, L.S.A., L.R.C.P., a well-known fellow of the Linnean 
Society, the following record of a personal experience which, 
in my humble opinion, deserves the widest possible recogni- 
tion. He says :— 


‘** When at Naples several years ago, I visited the 
municipal hospital; and after going round called at the 
hospital dispensary to have a talk with the American 
pharmacist under whose superintendence the depart- 
ment was. While there, a young acolyte from the 
Cathedrale di San Gennaio (St Januarius) came in and 
asked the pharmacist for the usual mixture for use at 
the feast which was to take place the next day (the first 
Saturday in May). With a smile and a few words of 
banter, the pharmacist prepared a mixture of ox-bile 
and crystals of Glauber’s salt (sulphate of soda), and, 
keeping the written message, handed it to the messenger 
to take back to the cathedral sacristy. After thus dis- 
missing the acolyte, the practical pharmacist simply 
remarked to me that miracles took place nowadays, 
and this one was prepared in.a hospital pharmacy with 
very satisfactory results. The next morning the phar- 
macist and myself sat in a café and watched the solemn 
procession of the liquefied blood from the church of 
Santa Chiara on its way to the cathedral. Thanks to 
my genial companion, the ‘ miracle’ was quite -success- 
ful. He also explained that at the second celebration, 
which takes place on 16th December in the cathedral 
only (without a procession), the liquefaction is slower 
on account of-the cooler weather.” 


It seems that in all ages, while credulity keeps its mouth 
open, there will ever be miracle-mongers keen: to gratify 
that appetite. Take a case in point. Picture to yourselves 
thousands of persons anxious to hear a new Prophet. Their 
motives are various: curiosity idle or reverent, instinctive 
dislike of his teaching, or loving hopefulness founded upon it. 
But he is staying with his chosen disciples in a sequestered 
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region remote from other homes. Of the multitude the 
well-to-do and prudent have taken with them ample pro- 
vision for the prolonged and distant excursion. When the 
preacher of righteousness has finished his discourse, he is 
filled with compassion for those of his hearers who, having 
nothing to eat, will faint by the way on their homeward 
journey. Now is the inspiring power of his Word put to a 
practical test, and the needful supplies are distributed, not 
by the creation of material food, but by the quickening in 
hitherto selfish hearts of loving-kindness, the root and stem, 
the flower and fruit of all true religion. In this view the 
baskets full of fragments, which an over-zealous recorder 
would have us regard as created out of nothing, are a needless 
addition to the existing universe. | 

In conclusion, may I produce one more parallel between 
sacred and secular writings. The fiftieth psalm ends with a 
trusty and endearing promise, by whatever authority it was 


_ spoken, “‘ to him that ordereth his conduct aright will I show 


the salvation of God.” 

Scarcely less exalted are the words which the Halicar- 
nassian before quoted puts into the mouth of Veturia when 
appealing to her son on behalf of their common country :— 


“The favor I ask will prove an advantage to us 
both, for if you hearken to me, . . . you will enjoy a 
mind pure, and free from all apprehension of the divine 
anger ; and my life will be rendered happy by the honor 
I shall receive from my fellow-citizens of both sexes 
while I live; and that honor, when it shall be paid to 
my memory, as it may well be expected, after I am dead, 
will cause my name to be for ever celebrated: And, if 
there is any place appointed for the reception of human 
souls, after they are disingaged from the body, that 
subterraneous and gloomy place, the habitation, as it 
is said, of the unfortunate, will not receive mine, nor 
the field of Lethe, as it is called; but the exalted, and 
pure ether, where, they say, those, who are descended 
from the gods, lead a happy, and a blessed life; to 
whom she will relate your piety, and the favors, with 
which you adorned her, and, always, beg of the gods 
to make you some illustrious returns.” 


Such a speech expects not a resurrection of the body. 
It is the soul that holds high converse and makes loving 
intercession in the heavenly company. 


THOMAS R. R. STEBBING. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
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EDUCATION, THE CURE FOR 
SOCIAL DISCONTENT. 


. H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A., 
Secretary for Education to the Gloucestershire County Council. 


Ir is well, amidst our social and industrial troubles, some- 
times to look back a century or so and see whence we have 
come and by what route. The practice clears the vision 
and helps us to see ahead. We get some picture of the paths 
before us, and of the goals, alternative, to which they lead. 

In 1807 a President of the Royal Society, speaking in 
the House of Commons, told his fellow-members, the great 
majority of whom agreed with him, that, ‘“‘ however specious 
in theory the project might be of giving education to the 
labouring classes of the poor, it would in effect be found to 
be prejudicial to their morals and happiness: it would teach 
them to despise their lot in life, instead of making them good 
servants in agriculture, and other laborious employments to 
which their rank in society had destined them ; instead of 
teaching them subordination it would render them factious 
and refractory, as was evident in the manufacturing counties ; 
it would enable them to read seditious pamphlets, vicious 
books, and publications against Christianity ; it would render 
them insolent to their superiors, and in a few years the 
result would be that the Legislature would find it necessary 
to direct the strong arm of power towards them, and to 
furnish the executive magistrate with much more vigorous 
laws than were now in force.” 

The occasion of these remarks, the tone of which would 
shock almost all of us to-day, was a debate upon a Bill for 
the general provision of elementary schools throughout 
England. Needless to say, it was not a Government measure. 
It found few friends in either House, and was killed by the 
House of Lords upon the advice of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The first Factory Act had not then been passed. Not 
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till 1819 did Parliament take pity on the child and make a 
first beginning of reform by forbidding his employment in a 
cotton mill for more than twelve hours a day—for more than 
twelve hours a day unless, sturdy little fellow, he (or she) 
was more than nine! It took fourteen more years to raise 
the age to thirteen and bring the hours of labour down to 
nine. The reform did not extend beyond the factories. 
In the coal-pits cruelty unthinkable continued till 1842, and 
tiny mites of five and six of both sexes still worked for twelve 
hours a day and more in the dark. After 1842, things were 
better. No girls or women could be employed underground 
at all, and no boys till they were ten. 

Universal compulsory education, of course, was still nearly 
forty years away, and there are labour leaders still living 
who will tell how they left school under bye-laws as soon 
as they were eight. Slowly, very slowly, conditions have 
improved. Much has been done, but very much remains to 
do. To-day no child under twelve may be employed at all, 
and no child under fourteen may be employed in pit or 
factory or upon any industrial process. As for education, as 
soon as peace has been declared with Turkey attendance at 
school will be compulsory up to the age of fourteen; and the 
Education Act of 1918, when it has its full effect, will take us 
further still, unless indeed the reactionary gets the upper 
hand and we sacrifice our future to a false economy. 

The shock of war awoke a brief-lived enthusiasm for edu- 
cation. The early successes of the German taught us that 
we must discover, develop, and employ all the resources 
of mind within the country if we would beat him. Now that 
he is beaten, the old indifference gains once more upon us. 
Squandermania must be checked, and Mr Fisher, of all men, 
is a spendthrift. If schooling is to cost so much, we must do 
without it (only, ‘“‘ we” shall not; it is “they” who will—a 
very different thing). We could afford to teach men how to 
kill, no matter what it cost. It is not so plain to us that the 
safety of the State equally requires that we shall afford to 
teach them how to live. 

_ For a time after the war had ended we were told that, 
if we would survive in the great world fight for trade which 
was to follow, we must still discover brains and develop 
them with all our war-time diligence. Members of Parlia- 
ment and platform politicians had no doubt of it—no doubt 
at all, for eighteen months. But the seed had been sown upon 
a stony soil. Men and women, boys and girls, were still but 
a part of the industrial machine. The politician and the 
employer had advanced so far in a century as to believe for 
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a few months that it would pay to educate them to a point 
of technical efficiency. But out of that shallow soil could 
spring no vision, nor any faith in the power of education, 
and of education only, to teach men and women how to 
establish and maintain in safety by vote and influence a 
great progressive, democratic State, and live as self-respecting 
and wholly worthy members of it. There is no resolve, no 
wish even, that this shall be, no conviction that it should. 

There are those who still think, with that President of 
the Royal Society, that education inspires discontent. They 
are the men who cry out on Mr Fisher, and call for the re- 
vision of his Education Act. Mr Fisher, with one of his many 
illuminating aphorisms, routs these recreants. ‘‘ Education,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ does not cause discontent, but heals it.” But 
let us beware. The education that shall do this is more than 
a bare minimum of reading, writing, and arithmetic; more 
than a technical training for the workshop or the office. It 
must be a liberal education, and it must be no exceptional 
privilege for a favoured few; all must share it. It is but a 
form of insurance against uttermost disaster. 

If we will sow the wind, we know the whirlwind follows. 
An uneducated democracy is a danger to itself and to the 
world. Let the Russian revolution teach us. An ignorant 
and down-trodden people, inflamed by hopes that have proved 
so tragically vain, followed with blind enthusiasm leaders 
whose sufferings under repression and persecution had dis- 
torted their mental growth, and made of them fanatics— 
honest and most able and therefore most dangerous fanatics. 
They are extreme men, men of one idea, to the service of 
which all their reading, all their: thinking, all their great 
intellectual ability, have been steadily directed. They trained 
themselves, as so many of our young labour leaders are 
training themselves, to serve a cause ; not to seek and follow 
truth with a single heart. History, as they read it, tells one 
long tale of wrong. The past has nothing to teach them, 
so they will not search it; and while they will not, ripe judg- 
ment never can be theirs. They take no account of the ways 
of human nature, or of the age-long story of its action and 
reaction under the stimulus of circumstances ; for, as they 
judge, the nature of the capitalist is always to exploit and 
oppress the worker, and there’s an end of it. But that is 
only to kick against the pricks. For knowledge in its widest 
sense, true knowledge, they have no use. It is too balanced ; 
it makes no partisans. They have made up their minds 
before they begin their studies, offending against Bacon’s 
golden rule. ‘“* Read not,” he says, “to contradict and 
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confute ; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find 
talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider.” These 
men, and those who follow them, are upon a road that leads 
straight and swiftly to ruin and despair. And that road we 
too shall surely travel to its end, unless we set the young upon 
the path of knowledge, and teach them to weigh and consider ; 
to search out with reverence the lessons of the past, and with 
humility to accept their mission as forerunners of that distant 
Future which shall be so infinitely wiser, nobler, happier than 
To-day. For we are not, as some would have it, the heirs 
of all the ages. Our civilisation is but a transitory phase. 
It is born of the far past: it will give place to the long here- 
after. The learning of the twentieth century has not summed 
up all knowledge. 

** What we have seen and felt, what we think we know,” 
says Grayson in his delightful Adventures in Contentment, 
“ are insignificant compared with that which may be known.” 

Not long ago, coming in from my fields, I fell to thinking 
of the supreme wonder of a tree; and as I walked I met the 
professor. 

“How,” I asked, “‘ does the sap get up to the top of 
those great maples and elms? What power is there that 
should draw it upward against the force of gravity ? ”’ 

He looked at me a moment with his peculiar slow smile. 

** T don’t know,” he said. 

** What!” I exclaimed; ‘“‘do you mean to tell me that 
science has not solved this simplest of natural phenomena ? ” 

“We do not know,” he said. ‘‘ We explain, but we do 
not know.” 

There is after all but a difference of degree between the 
professor and those early scientists among primeval men, 
who, observing the vigorous growth of corn self-sown in the 
broken soil about the burial mounds, attributed it not to the 
breaking of the soil, but to the presence of the corpse, and 
taught thenceforward that those who would be progressive 
and raise crops for food must kill a man and bury him, must 
make a sacrifice, at the time of sowing. They did not know; 
they explained. Even Newton did not know, he only 
explained, when he gave to the world his law of gravitation. 
Einstein himself can do no more. Time, space, matter, force, 
mind, God, still present riddles to us beyond our wit to solve. 
Knowledge is but a relative term. It varies with man’s 
power to observe and to interpret. It is one thing to-day, 
another to-morrow. Between the Jehovah of the Exodus 
and the Jehovah of Isaiah the difference is profound. And 
there is not yet an end of revelation. The God of ten 

Vor. XX.—No. 1. 11 
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thousand years hence will surely differ as profoundly from 
the God whom our doctors of religion preach to us. 

‘“* The reading of histories is the school of wisdom,” says 
Amyot in his preface to Plutarch’s Lives. In that school 
the boy, the man, even the young man, shall learn intellectual 
humility, he shall be trained in judgment and shall gain 
vision. A Darwin, before whose mind is always present the 
infinite extent of the unknown, is humble. It is the men of 
little knowledge who are so arrogantly confident, so intolerant. 
That arrogance and that intolerance threaten danger. They 
are symptoms of the disease of discontent, which springs 
from ignorance and old injustice, and for which education is 
the only cure. One does not heap reproach on those who 
sicken of some widespread plague. That would be mere 
idiocy : it would neither heal the sick nor protect the sound 
against infection. One fetches in the doctor and the nurse 
and all the apparatus of preventive medicine. It is equally 
futile, equally impolitic, to reproach the hothead leaders of 
the labour movement, or the,masses who applaud them. 
When injustice and ignorance,are mated, suspicion, folly, 
ill-considered and precipitate action, even criminal violence, 
are their rightful progeny. Who from such a union could 
expect to issue reason in argument, wisdom in judgment, 
restraint in action, tolerance in relations? Those who con- 
demn the worker and his leaders because of the suicidal folly 
of so much that they say and do, have not tried to see things 
from the worker’s point of view. They should read what the 
workers read, and,,what is a grim tradition among them—the 
industrial history, of the early nineteenth century. It is a 
tale of iniquitous, injustice practised by the employer, with 
the approval and assistance of Parliament and the law courts ; 
of monstrous hours that made of life a slavery ; of wages so 
low that a man must take poor relief and put his mites of 
five and six to work if he would live (and those wages would 
be reduced at the first hint of trade depression, but never 
raised again upon the advent of renewed prosperity); of 
trickery that always made of industriousness an excuse to 
clip something off the rate of pay for piecework; of legis- 
lation steadily directed against him; of magistrates who 
twisted old statutes to silence his protests, and then connived 
at the flagrant evasion by employers of the few Acts of 
Parliament that restrained their greed or put a limit to their 
tyrannous abuse of power. 

Treatment such as this leaves memories that are not easily 
obliterated, and suspicions that import prejudice into every 
argument. And.the bitterness of these memories is intensi- 
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fied by the daily contrast between the lives of rich and poor. 
“They make us gain for them by our toil what they spend 
in their pride,”’ said John Ball nearly six centuries ago; and 
to the worker’s way of thinking it is still the same to-day. 
Labour does take narrow and exclusive views. But how 
should breadth of view and a large tolerance find a way into 
lives that are spent in poor houses and mean streets, and 
a drab environment in which cultured intercourse, social 


‘amenities, great literature, poetry, art, the drama, travel, 


and all that makes lives worth living, have no part ? 

There is only one medicine for what is amiss with labour. 
Education, a liberal education, alone can cure the sickness 
and prevent its further spread. And education, this sovereign 
cure, we stint and dilute till it has lost all power for good. 
To the great mass of the people we offer as a substitute mere 
beggarly elements that have no healing in them. As children 
we lead them, with an air of patronage, up to a little ladder 
set in a high park wall, beyond which there lies (so they have 
heard) a copious spring of healing, draughts inexhaustible 
of literature, history, art, music, for which they are athirst. 
All that opens the mind and trains the judgment is there, 
but they may not approach. The wall should be breached, 
so that all who will may enter; secondary education, like 
elementary, should be free. But the wall is not breached, 
and there is still but one way in—the little ladder, before which 
stands on guard a sentry, the examiner, who, like Odysseus 
in Hades by the spot where the loud-voiced rivers met, admits 
but a chosen few out of the mass that surges round. The 
others he turns back into the thirsty wilderness, where they 
jostle for the rest of their maimed lives, discontented and 
irritable, and ever more suspicious of a system which absorbs 
their best into the world above them, and leaves them apart, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, depressed intellectu- 
ally, socially, and industrially, though formidable by numbers, 
and armed with all the power of the vote, which ignorance 
dooms them to misuse. 

Who shall wonder that uneducated masses, moved. by 
resentment at the long tale of manifold injustice, and always 
oppressed by an insistent dread of unemployment, resort to 
restriction of output, and strike for rates of pay which they 
cannot (or perhaps will not) earn; or that, when their pro- 
ducts in consequence are undersold by foreign competitors, 
and trade to their own discomfiture falls off, they are ready 
to believe that their employers are entering upon a wide 
conspiracy to rob them of their wage once more ? 

It is folly, but a folly that is the inevitable fruit of 
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ignorance. If we will permit ignorance to exist when we 
might dispel it, we must not wonder that we make potential 
revolutionaries. Until we educate, labour cannot see the 
truth of things. It can read the seditious pamphlets that 
the President of the Royal Society was so much afraid of, 
but it cannot weigh them and consider, for it lacks the wider 
knowledge and the power of judgment needful to enable it 
to detect false reasoning and reject with decision bad advice. 


H. W. HOUSEHOLD. 


CHELTENHAM. 




















SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


THE death of Professor G. T. Ladd, of the University of Yale, on 
8th August removes from our midst a well-known writer and a con- 
tributor to this Journal. Trained originally for the Christian 
ministry, Dr Ladd was for several years pastor of a Congregational 
Church before he became Professor of Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
in 1879. He removed to Yale in 1881, where he occupied a Chair of 
Philosophy for nearly a quarter of a century. His early work 
entitled Elements of Physiological Psychology (published in 1887) 
served as a text-book to a long succession of University students ; and 
his later book, which appeared in 1894, Psychology, Descriptive and 
Explanatory, has also been widely used, the emphasis it laid upon the 
importance of mental development giving it value, although it can 
scarcely be said to have thrown new light on the subjects with which 
it deals. In the Philosophy of Mind (1895) the more metaphysical 
problems raised in psychological science were handled—such, for 
example, as the nature of the self. As a philosophical thinker 
Professor Ladd was greatly influenced by Lotze, whose Dictate he 
translated into English. His most distinctively metaphysical treatise 
is that entitled A Theory of Reality, published in 1899, in which he 
tried to show that the universe consists of real beings of various 
grades, each grade being distinguished by the amount of self-hood 
possessed by its members, what we name “things ”’ being, in truth, 
imperfect and inferior selves, but neither ‘‘ things ”’ nor self-conscious 
lives being mere manifestations of the Absolute. The two massive 
volumes on the Philosophy of Religion which were given to the world 
in 1905 probably deserve more attention than they have hitherto 
received. They certainly present a very exhaustive treatment of the 
religious consciousness both from the historical and the speculative 
points of view. 

Now that Meinong is gone, the most original and distinguished 
philosophical thinker in Germany is undoubtedly Professor Husserl, 
and we welcome the reappearance of the Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und 
phiinomenologische Forschung, which he edits, after an interruption 
of its publication for five years. The new volume (Band iv; Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1921) contains four contributions, all of them of value, 
165 
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dedicated to Husserl on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. The 
longest, that on ‘‘ Logik,” by Professor Alexander Pfander, is a piece 
of. work of first-rate importance, and may unhesitatingly be pro- 
nounced to be one of the most significant and suggestive treatises on 
the science that has appeared since Bradley’s Principles in 1883. 
With characteristic courage, Professor Pfander maintains that logic 
has a distinctive field of its own altogether independent of that which 
belongs to psychology, and that it in no sense rests upon psychology 
as its basis. In his view, it is a fundamental error to define logic as 
the science of thought (Denken), for by the term “‘ thought ”’ is all too 
readily understood the process of thinking, which, as a real occurrence, 
is part of the subject-matter of psychology. Logic is not the science 
of thought (Denken), but the science of thoughts (Gedanken). While 
thinking is a real, temporal process, which for the time being belongs 
only to a single thinking subject, thoughts are not real, temporal 
processes, but ideal, timeless entities. Everything that can be 
rightly asserted of thoughts—namely, that they can be expressed, 
communicated, expounded, written down, preserved and arranged— 
loses its meaning when asserted of thinking, which can neither be 
expressed, nor communicated, nor arranged. So, too, thoughts but 
not thinking can be accepted, made clear, thought through, proved, 
and agreed to. In like manner thinking cannot be verified, established, 
or refuted, while thoughts can be. Moreover, thoughts are not real 
constituents, so to speak, of thinking. No doubt, thoughts come 
forward in thinking and only in thinking. Yet it by no means 
follows that they are psychical entities or real constituents of the 
thinking in which they ‘‘ come forward.” The relation between 
thinking and thoughts is rather a quite unique relation. Language 
grasps this relation as a relation of production, in so far as it permits 
us to say that thoughts are formed or created by thinking. But this 
creation is all the same not a formation of thoughts out of a pre- 
existing material, as is supposed by those who contend that notions 
or concepts are obtained out of perceived objects through a process of 
abstracting, combining, and separating the parts, elements, and aspects 
of those objects. In that way only objects could be obtained, never 
concepts. Concepts and thoughts are not constructed out of the stuff 
of which objects are made, but arise as it were out of a stuff sui generis. 
From this point of view Professor Pfinder develops a system of 
logic of extraordinary interest. He handles first the theory of judg- 
ment in a highly suggestive and striking manner, his treatment of 
existential and impersonal judgments being especially noteworthy. 
He then proceeds to the theory of the concept, and here too his 
exposition is wonderfully fresh and illuminative. A third section deals 
with the fundamental logical laws (identity, contradiction, excluded 
middle, and sufficient reason), while a fourth section is concerned with 
the theory of inference. As a whole, it is a piece of work that no 
philosophical student can afford to neglect. Each of the other three 
Arbeiten in the volume is well worthy of attention. The essay 
‘* Ueber die Gefahr einer Petitio Principii in der Erkenntnistheorie,” 
by Roman Ingarden, has to do with a well-worn theme: since 
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epistemology has for its main problem to determine the nature of 
knowledge, the conceptual knowledge used in such investigation must 
itself fall within the province of what is problematical, and hence in 
using it for the purpose of the inquiry, are we not assuming at the 
start what we are required to prove ? The author tries in an ingenious 
way to surmount the difficulty ; and, I think, not without success. 
In some ‘‘ Bemerkungen iiber das Wesen, die Wesenheit und die 
Idee,”’ the writer, Jean Hering, attempts to develop certain distinc- 
tions in Husserl’s phénomenological inquiry through the aid of the 
Aristotelian conceptions of 70 ti jv eva, eidos, and idéa. The first 
essay in the volume is by Professor Moritz Geiger, ‘“‘ Ueber den 
Begriff des Unbewussten und die psychische Realitaét.”” Professor 
Geiger argues that the problem of the unconscious leads us inevitably 
into metaphysical territory, and that it can only be satisfactorily 
approached by making clear to ourselves the significance of con- 
sciousness and of so-called inner experiences (Erlebnisse). His 
contention is that psychical reality must be distinguished from the 
experiencing which brings it into view. The esse of psychical reality 
no more consists in its being experienced than the esse of external 
objects consists in their being perceived. Nor is every psychical 
reality even accompanied by an inner experience of it. In our own 
mature life many psychical occurrences take place without being ~ 
experienced. It is illegitimate, therefore, to look upon the laws of 
psychical reality as laws of conscious processes, and psychology will 
have to deal with the mental life from the point of view of a 
psychical reality that is not identical with consciousness. Alto- 
gether the volume shows that German philosophy is very much 
alive; and Professor Husserl is to be congratulated upon the 
brilliance of the work which owes its instigation to him. 

The plan of publishing the results of co-operative effort in a 
book of essays seems to be one that has come tostay. Seven American 
philosophers (Professors Drake, Lovejoy, Pratt, Rogers, Santayana, 
Sellars, and Strong) present a theory of knowledge, which we are told 
all of them have held for some years, but the final expression of which 
has been greatly facilitated by mutual criticism, in a volume entitled 
Essays in Critical Realism (London: Macmillan & Co., 1920). The 
term “‘ critical realism ’’ (which, by the way, was used by the present 
writer five years ago to designate a very different theory) has no 
reference to the Kantian philosophy, and is employed apparently to 
distinguish the doctrine here propounded from the so-called “ new 
realism ” that came from America in 1912. The theory which the 
authors put forward is briefly this :—In the situation which is called 
perception there are always present three factors : the outer physical 
event, the mental event, and an appearance or character-complex. 
This last factor is what is given, the datum, that which is immediately 
apprehended. It is that from which we start in the act of perception ; 
but we instinctively take what is thus given to be characteristic of 
real objects. We react to the given characters as if they were the 
characters of real objects, and we find that this belief and those 
reactions work, just as the Copernican theory works, but with over- 
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whelmingly greater evidence. Knowledge, then, is not a simple 
relation between the mind and its objects. That which is immediately 
given is not itself an existent, but an essence (i.e. a universal or complex 
of universals) ; and the essence is not the object of perception, but the 
means by which we perceive objects. We know physical things or 
objects through the medium of directly experienced essences or 
contents. The theory has, I believe, elements of value. For the last 
twenty years or more I too have been urging that the content appre- 
hended is not itself an existent, and I have even described it as an 
essence. But I think the writers I am referring to are wrong in 
supposing such content or essence to be what in perception is given, 
the datum. On the contrary, what is given, in the only legitimate 
sense of the word, seems to me to be the real object ; and, as dis- 
tinguished from the real object, this character-complex or content, 
so far as I can see, only comes to be at all in and through the act of 
apprehension being directed on the real object. I fail to understand 
how, on the view under consideration, the characters apprehended 
can be properly described—and the writers do so describe them—as 
the characters of the object, how the given essence can be the essence 
of the object. As to the status of the content or essence, the several 
authors, we are told, are not agreed. Professors Lovejoy, Pratt, and 
Sellars hold that what is “‘ given ”’ is, in all cases, and in toto in each 
case, the character of the mental existent of the moment, although its 
existence is not given. The other four hold that what is “ given ” 
results not merely from this cognitive use of the character of the 
mental state of the moment, but also, in part, in most cases, from the 
attitude of the organism, which may not be represented in the char- 
acter of the mental state. Yet, whichever of these alternatives be 
adopted, there would appear to be no valid ground for attributing the 
characters of the datum to the object. Whether, however, the 
authors’ reasoning be regarded as convincing or not, they have pro- 
duced a book of great interest, and on a subject which for a long time 
to come will be uppermost in philosophical discussion. 

Another, and more massive, collection of essays has been issued 
under the editorship of Dr Charles Singer, the second volume, namely, 
of Studies in the History and Method of Science (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1921). The collection contains fifteen essays in all, most of 
them dealing with chapters in the history of science. Dr Singer him- 
self contributes a long and valuable study of ‘‘ Greek Biology and its 
relation to the Rise of Modern Biology.” Naturally he is chiefly 
concerned with Aristotle’s biological system and the botanical writ- 
ings of Theophrastus. He draws attention to the habit of the Greek 
writers of setting down only their conclusions ; while their methods of 
work, even their verificatory observations, they have almost completely 
hidden from us. So, too, although the great Greek minds were 
singularly free from superstition, yet few of them showed an adequate 
scientific scepticism, but were inclined to accept data without scrutiny, 
induction without proof. But when the attention of the Greek was 
once fixed upon the structure or habits of living things, his success in 
elucidating or portraying them was, it is urged, unrivalled, for then 
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the living things became part of his own world and not merely of the 
world around him, personal and not impersonal. It should be 
mentioned that Dr Singer’s article is illustrated by many beautiful 
plates of ancient drawings of animals and plants. Mr Robert Steele 
gives an interesting account of ‘‘ Roger Bacon and the State of Science 
in the Thirteenth Century.” Roger Bacon stands out prominently, 
he thinks, as the first English leader of scientific thought, and the 
publication of his remains would be invaluable. There is a long 


“review by J. J. Fahie of Favaro’s National Edition of the Works of 


Galileo; and in it an account is given of Galileo’s life and trial. Pro- 
fessor Arthur Platt’s interpretation of the difficult passage in Aristotle’s 
Historia Animalium dealing with the heart will be of great value to 
Aristotelian students, and incidentally illustrates the acuteness of 
Huxley in so far as it confirms a suggestion of his made in one of the 
early numbers of Nature. Dr F. C. S. Schiller’s article on “‘ Hypo- 
thesis ’ is written from the point of view of what he calls “ a voluntar- 
istic logic.’ The sole essential of a scientific hypothesis is, he 
maintains, that it should work, relevantly to the problems of the 
science, and the only condition the logician is entitled to lay down 
is that the hypothesis accepted should be the one that works best. 
Finally, there is included a paper on “‘ Science and Metaphysics ” 
read to a Philosophical Society in Oxford some years ago by the late 
J. W. Jenkinson. It is a noteworthy utterance, a vigorous defence 
of Hegelian idealism by a leading man of science. 

I have referred to Professor Pfander’s able treatise, and now I 
have also to record the appearance of two very important English 
additions to logical science. The first part of Mr W. E. Johnson’s 
Logic (Cambridge University Press, 1921) is a work of striking origin- 
ality, and will be reviewed later in these pages. Meanwhile, I may 
give expression to the gratification students of logic will everywhere 
feel that this instalment of Mr Johnson’s long-promised book is at 
length in their hands. In including what he calls the “ epistemic 
aspect of thought” within the province of logic, Mr Johnson allows 
more weight to psychological considerations than Professor Pfander 
would do, and the simultaneous appearance of the two works will 
afford an opportunity for a more penetrative discussion of the matter 
than it has received hitherto. The other volume alluded to, which has 
likewise been long expected, is that by Mr J. Maynard Keynes, 4 
Treatise on Probability (London: Macmillan & Co., 1921). Mr 
Keynes tells us that he has been largely influenced by Mr Johnson, 
Dr Moore, and Mr Russell—that is to say, by Cambridge, which, with 
great debts to the writers of Continental Europe, yet continues in 
direct succession the English tradition of Locke and Berkeley and 
Hume, of Mill and Sidgwick, who, in spite of their divergencies of 
doctrine, are united in preference for what is matter of fact, and have 
conceived their subject as a branch rather of science than of the 
creative imagination. 

The concluding portion of Professor C. D. Broad’s article on 
“ Alexander’s Gifford Lectures” (Mind, April 1921), deals with 
Alexander’s theories of mind, the hierarchy of qualities, universals, 
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and deity. Professor Broad has some pertinent criticism on the now 
familiar distinction between ‘‘ enjoyment” and ‘‘ contemplation.” 
He contends that Alexander is not clear as to whether he means by 
** enjoyment ”’ a mode of knowledge or only a mode of being, and that 
this confusion comes pointedly to the front in his treatment of the 
memory of past states of mind. And in reference to ‘‘ contempla- 
tion,” he urges that it is not shown how every act of cognition has an 
appropriate object in the non-mental world. An act of cognition is 
a certain brain-state with a mental quality. This, presumably, could 
be produced by causes which have no connection with the object to 
which such an act is appropriate ; so that we might expect such acts 
to be constantly happening in the absence of any appropriate object. 
The doctrine seems, therefore, to involve all the difficulties of extreme 
subjective idealism. In regard to what Alexander calls “‘ deity,” the 
writer thinks that, while it is an integral and important part of 
Alexander’s system, it is not what anyone else means by deity, and 
that it has. been somewhat strained to make it fit in, even verbally, 
with the concepts of religion and theology. Some fresh light is, I 
think, thrown on his general philosophical position by Professor 
Alexander’s attractive lecture on Spinoza and Time (London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1921). It was, of course, at once evident from the Gifford 
Lectures that. the position had considerable affinity with that of 
Spinoza; and the object of the present lecture is to inquire what 
consequences would follow from the substitution of Time for Thought 
in the Spinozistic Attributes. The chief of such consequences are 
found to be these: (a) The notion of Substance, in Spinoza’s sense, 
would have to go. The ultimate reality, or Space-Time, would rather 
be identical with the infinite immediate mode of motus et quies, or, 
discarding the idea of rest as something positive, with Motion. It 
would be not so much the Substance of which things are modes as 
the stuff of which they are pieces. (b) There would be no ditch to 
jump between the ultimate ground of things and things themselves ; 
for things would be, as indeed Spinoza says they are, complexes of 
motion. (c) The order in the sequence of the modes from the ultimate 
ground would cease to be merely a logical one, and become temporal. 
The grades of modal perfection would be no longer a “‘ static series of 
forms, but a hierarchy produced in the order of time.’’ And (d) 
thought, instead of being an attribute of the ultimate reality, would 
become the distinguishing quality of the highest level of empirical 
things. Yes; but the fundamental change would be one which 
Professor Alexander scarcely brings out with the emphasis it deserves. 
Substance was, as he indicates, according to Spinoza, not the producing 
cause of the modes, but their logical ground ; and Spinoza’s initial 
difficulty is to make the advance from this logical ground to the in- 
finite immediate mode of motus et quies. It will not do to say that 
“‘ extension being an attribute of God reflected the activity of God’s 
nature, and therefore the modes of extension were intrinsically 
motion, to correspond with the activity of God” (p. 85); because 
clearly the “‘ activity of God ” is a notion which is irreconcilable with 
the notion of logical ground. Now, Professor Alexander believes 
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that the introduction of Time disposes of the difficulty. But (i) that 
expedient would radically transform Spinoza’s whole metaphysic, 
which is based upon the conception of reality not being a temporal 
process but a logical system ; and (ii) it only disposes of the difficulty 
if it can be shown that Space-Time is identical with Motion. In 
reference to the latter problem, Professor Alexander still puts us off 
with a metaphor. It is due, he tells us, to the “ restlessness ” of 
Space-Time that it falls of itself into those distributions of motion, 
those complexes, which are bodies. Time, however, is not “‘ restless ”’ 
in the sense that Professor Alexander requires it to be. The movement 
of time, as he himself elsewhere tells us, is uniform. When, then, we 
hear of the “‘ striving ” of Space-Time, of its “‘ impulse towards new 
levels of existence,” of its “‘ nisus”’ towards deity, etc., we want 
surely some explanation of how all this accrues to Space-Time simply 
in virtue of Time being one of its ingredients. 

Attention should be drawn to Mr G. C. Field’s able article on 
“Faculty Psychology and Instinct Psychology ” (Mind, July 1921). 
Mr Field succeeds, I think, in definitely formulating and illustrating 
the fallacy into which many of us feel much current psychology is 
falling—that, namely, of erecting Instinct and the instincts to the 
same false position as was formerly occupied by the “ faculties.” If 
it is a question of two entirely distinct types of behaviour, with no 
felt resemblance in the conscious experience which accompanies them, 
and not always or generally found together, it is, as he points out, 
meaningless to speak of them as due to the same instinct. For that 
involves the idea that we can understand and think of mental structure 
or permanent disposition apart from mental function or activity, 
that we can explain the latter by, and in terms of, the former, which is 
just precisely what we cannot do. Professor J. W. Scott’s thesis in 
his paper on ‘‘ Psychology and Idealistic Philosophy” (Phil. Rev., 
March 1921) is a sufficiently startling one—namely, that the “ new 
psychology,” although it does not say anything explicitly about the 
ultimate reality being an “ all-inclusive experience ”’ containing its 
own articulations, yet does by all indications seem to say that the 
salvation of the soul lies somehow in that sort of thing. We shall 
have to wait, however, for a promised future article to see how this 
amazing contention is made out. The concluding volumes by Mr 
G. Sidney Brett’s History of Psychology have been published, the 
second volume dealing with the Medizval and Modern Period, and 
the third with Modern Psychology (London: Allen & Unwin, 1921). 
In some respects the book will be useful. But it attempts far too much 
to be really successful. What is wanted is a history of psychology 
that confines itself more or less to the broad general principles of the 
science, and shows the way in which development, from that point of 
view, has taken place. G. Dawes Hicks. 


University CotteGEe, LonDoN. 







































































REVIEWS. 


The Nature of Existence. By J. M. E. M‘Taggart. Vol. I. 
Cambridge University Press, 1921.—Pp. xxi+310. 


For the last twenty years or so the labours of philosophers 
have been devoted rather to the investigation of the nature and 
certainty of alleged scientific knowledge than to the attempt to 
determine the nature of Reality as a whole by abstract reasoning. 
This limitation has been mainly the result of bitter experience of the 
futility of previous attempts at speculative metaphysics. A distrust 
of elaborate philosophical systems has always characterised England 
in general, and of late years has been specially characteristic of 
Cambridge in particular. To all these rules Dr M“Taggart is probably 
the most eminent living exception. He has always held that inter- 
esting and important facts can be proved of Reality as a whole by 
processes of deductive reasoning. Until lately he thought that this 
could be done by a method akin to the Hegelian dialectic. In the 
last work that he published before the present one his position 
was that the dialectic method is logically sound, and that it is 
applicable to the actual world, but that in the argument used by 
Hegel there are certain mistakes of detail, although the final result 
is substantially correct. 

In the present work he has departed considerably further from 
Hegel. He still thinks that the dialectical method of reasoning, 
when properly understood, is logically sound. He still thinks, so 
far as I can gather from this volume, which is only the first of two, 
that Reality is of much the same nature as Hegel, on M‘Taggart’s 
interpretation of the Absolute Idea, asserted it to be. But he no 
longer thinks that Reality is such that the dialectical method 
applies to it. His present argument is a perfectly straight- 
forward deductive one. At various stages new premises are intro- 
duced, but these are supposed either to be a priori self-evident 
propositions, or to be empirical propositions which everyone will in 
fact grant. There are only two of the latter used in this book, viz. (i.) 
that something exists, and (ii.) what exists has parts. Even the 
latter can be dispensed with if a certain important proposition, 
which M‘Taggart introduces later on, and which he holds to be self- 
evident, be granted. And, unless it be granted, the most exciting 
things in the book cannot be proved. 
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I think it must be admitted that no general objection can be taken 
to such a method, however sceptical we may personally feel as to 
whether anything really important can be proved about Reality as a 
whole in this way. Each transition must, of course, be scrutinised 
to see if it is logically sound; but this is equally necessary with any 
deductive argument on any subject. It may be said at once that 
M‘Taggart is most unlikely to be caught in a purely logical fallacy. 
The other place where careful scrutiny is needed is at the introduction 
of each new premise. There are two great dangers about pro- 
positions that are alleged to be self-evident. One is that they may 
prove to be merely verbal. Another is that you may accept them 
simply because you can see no alternative ; and your failure to see an 
alternative may arise, either through lack of the necessary experience 
or imagination, or through an unconscious desire not to see it. 

M‘Taggart is fully awake to the second danger. This first volume 
is mainly a general discussion of categories, but in the next its results 
are to be applied to concrete problems, like human survival. 
M‘Taggart sees quite clearly that here one is liable to be biassed by 
one’s wishes, and that, in any case, the fact that we can think of 
only one sort of thing that fulfils the conditions laid down for existents 
in general does not prove conclusively that Reality can only consist of 
existents of that kind. 

The first danger, I think, hardly gets the attention that it deserves. 
It seems to me that in a long chain of reasoning a word is liable to 
have one meaning in the self-evident premise in which it is first 
introduced, and another in some of the remote consequences that are 
deduced from this premise. _Probably, if you give it this second 
meaning, the premise will no longer seem self-evident. I should say 
that the word “ part” in M‘Taggart’s reasoning is liable to this 
objection. It is certainly ambiguous, and it certainly plays an 
important réle in the development of the system; yet its ambiguity 
is nowhere explicitly noticed. 

A great deal of M‘Taggart’s argument turns on alleged infinite 
regresses. He has no objection to infinity, as such, but he holds that 
certain kinds of infinite regress are vicious. His argument at many 
places takes the form: Unless so-and-so be true of Reality there will 
be an infinite regress at this point, and it is of the vicious kind. He 
seems to have taken over, without question, from Russell’s Principles 
of Mathematics, the doctrine that an infinite regress is vicious when 
and only when it concerns the “‘ meaning ” of some concept. In view 
of the extreme ambiguity of the word “‘ meaning,” and of the important 
part that infinite regresses play in the argument, it would have been 
wise to give an independent discussion of the whole subject. 

These are the main general criticisms that can be made on 
M‘Taggart’s argument. To enter into detailed criticism of particular 
transitions would be out of place here. I will, therefore, confine 
myself to mentioning some of M‘Taggart’s main results, and some of 
the more important and doubtful of his premises. 

He first tries to show that, in dealing with the existent, we are 
dealing with the whole of Reality.: The actual argument seems to me 
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to be in places very thin ; but the discussion is valuable as containing 
some excellent remarks on the nature of judgment, truth, and 
falsehood. M‘Taggart rejects propositions, in the sense of Meinong’s 
Objectives, and holds that truth and falsehood can be adequately 
dealt with by assuming nothing but facts, acts of judgment, and an 
ultimate relation of correspondence between the two. 

M‘Taggart now passes on to the category of substance. He 
defines it, rightly, as it seems to me, in such a way that events, states 
of mind, and many other entities which would not usually count as 
substances, do so. He accepts as self-evident that no two substances 
agree with each other in all their attributes, although they might agree 
in all those attributes which do not involve relations. He then tries 
to prove from this that every substance has a description which (i.) 
applies to it alone, and (ii.) is entirely in terms of general character- 
istics. The proof is performed by threats of a vicious infinite regress. 
I am not at all clear that the regress is vicious, and the proposition 
itself appears to me to be highly doubtful. It seems to me that, 
whenever we try to give a sufficient description of any existent, we 
have to bring in a reference to some substance (even if it be only a 
certain moment of time) which is known bodily by acquaintance. 
Thus a description like “‘ the worst woman in London ” contains an 
explicit reference to the substance London, and only becomes exclusive 
through a further implicit reference to the date at which the speaker 
uses the phrase. 

M‘Taggart next tries to prove that, if we arbitrarily suppose any 
substance to be different from what it actually is in any characteristic, 
we have no right to assume that any other substance would remain 
the same in any respect. This he calls the Principle of Extrinsic 
Determination, and carefully distinguishes from the Intrinsic Deter- 
mination, which holds between one attribute and another when the 
first implies the second. The former is universal and reciprocal ; 
the latter—which is the essence of what we mean by causation— 
is not universal, and is not in general reciprocal. In connection with 
the last point, there is an admirable discussion of Causation and of 
Induction. 

Probably the most important, and certainly the hardest part of 
the book, is that which starts by dealing with the notion of Groups 
of Substances. The best example that one can take~of this con- 
ception is a spatial whole, such as England, and the various sets of 
parts into which it can be cut. Any set of divisions which exactly 
fit together, without overlapping, to make up the surface of England, 
is a Set of Parts of England ; and such a set of parts isa Group. All 
the various sets of parts of England are said to have the same Content. 
The meanings of all these terms are quite clear for a substance, like 
England, which has extensive magnitude. M‘Taggart applies them, 
however, to all kinds of substances, an extension which seems to me to 
call for a good deal of discussion. 

This brings us to the crucial point of the whole system. It seems 
self-evident to M“Taggart that every substance has content, #.e. that 
it has sets of parts, and that every ‘part in every set has sets of parts, 
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taining § and so on without end. Now, when this is combined with the pro- 
h, and §§ ‘position, which he claims to have proved earlier, that every substance 
inong’s § must have an exclusive description in general terms, we are threatened 
quately J with an infinite regress, which he holds to be vicious. The only way 
and an §f to avoid the regress is to suppose that every substance has a set of 

parts whose sufficient descriptions imply sufficient descriptions of 
e. He § their own and all subsequent sets of parts. This subject is treated 
, States Mf under the title of Determining Correspondence. The matter is too 
unt as technical for discussion here, and the reader must be referred to 
stances §} M‘Taggart’s book. It is enough to say that the only example that 
ttagree fF M*Taggart can suggest of a substance which fulfils the required 
2n tries {J conditions is a society of percipient beings who perceive each other, 
ich (i.) themselves, and the parts of each other and themselves, and so on, 
racter- and perceive nothing else. Certain other conditions have to be 
egress, fulfilled by their perceptions, which render these beings, on the face 
osition of them, rather unlike ourselves. Thus at last, and by a very peculiar 





e that, route, we reach a proof that a certain kind of Spiritual Pluralism is 
nt, we probably the only satisfactory description of Reality as a whole. 
only a In the next volume the details of this view will no doubt be 
itance. worked out, and an attempt will be made to reconcile it with the many 
ins an prima-facie appearances to the contrary which the world, as we think 
clusive we know it, presents. In the meanwhile, philosophers cannot do 
peaker better than to study this most interesting volume carefully, so as to. 
make themselves familiar with the general topography of the Celestial 
se any City, before it finally descends from the University Press. 
eristic, C. D. Broan. 
—e UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
trinsic 
Deter- 
en the 
rocal ; The Rational Good: A Study in the Logic of Practice. By L. T. 
ean Hobhouse.—London : George Allen & Unwin, 1921.—Pp. 165. 
and of Tuts volume is the first of a series of three books in which Professor 
Hobhouse proposes to deal with the fundamental principles of 
art of sociology. Here he is concerned to lay the foundations of a rational 
rroups system of ethics, while the other volumes, which will be eagerly 
S con- awaited by all students of society, are presumably to deal with the 
sets of applications of ethical principles to the problems of social structure 
xactly and evolution. 
gland, The title admirably indicates the aim of the work, which is to i 
. All discover whether there is a rational criterion or standard of values in ' 
ntent. human life to which human conduct and social institutions may be 
e, like referred for judgment. The plan followed by Professor Hobhouse : 
them, may be briefly indicated. There is, first, a psychological inquiry into 
me to the nature of the springs of action with a view of determining the 
actual réle of reason in the practical life. Then follows an analysis 
seems of what is meant by the terms “ rational,” “good,” and “rational 
. that good.” A more concrete account is then given of the ideal of life 
parts, in two chapters entitled ‘“‘ The Realised Good ” and “ Applications.” 
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A concluding chapter, “ Implications,” deals with the relations of 
Professor Hobhouse’s theory to the utilitarianism of Mill and the 
ethical idealism of Green, and with the bearing of the main results 
of his ethical investigations upon the metaphysical problem of the 
nature of reality as a whole. 

The psychological position is to a large extent based upon, and 
perhaps needs to be supplemented by, Professor Hobhouse’s other 
works, notably Mind in Evolution and the earlier portions of Develop- 
ment and Purpose. It should supply a badly needed corrective to 
the very widely prevalent tendency to belittle reason and to glorify 
the elements of impulse. This so-called anti-intellectualism has 
many sources, but undoubtedly the advocates of reason are them- 
selves largely to blame ; for they often seem to regard reason in its 
theoretical aspect as a sort of abstract faculty of drawing conclusions 
from premisses, and will, or reason in its practical aspect, as a unique 
activity determined to action by principles different from those that 
underlie the impulses. As against such abstract views of reason and 
will, the tendency to emphasise the réle of the impulses is perhaps in 
the right direction. But it is not difficult ‘to show that this anti- 
intellectualism is open to much the same sort of objection as the 
intellectualism which it attacks. Both are guilty of instituting too 
sharp a separation between impulse and will, between sense and 
thought. Professor Hobhouse gives an extraordinarily lucid and 
helpful account of the nature of impulse, feeling, desire, and will, 
which is directed to show that, on the one hand, in man the 
simplest impulse is profoundly modified and is never a bare impulse, 
while on the other will is not a unique and simple activity, but a 
principle or tendency permeating a body of impulses and desires and 
giving them unity of aim and purpose. The practical reason consists 
of the mass of impulse-feelings harmonised, or in the process of finding 
harmony. It is “‘ the synthesis of impulses made aware of its goal.” 
Its réle is not exhausted in the elaboration of means to ends, but is 
rather to harmonise the impulses by subordinating them to broad and 
coherent ends. It may be described as a principle of growth and 
integration, an effort towards harmony. Just as in the world of 
thought reason tries to connect the isolated elements of experience 
and to discover their grounds in some unifying principle, so in the 
sphere of practice reason seeks to form life into a harmonious whole, 
to effect a synthesis of the impulses in the light of principles and ends 
which find a response in the depths of our nature. Reason, therefore, 
is not an authority overriding impulse, but a principle or unity or 
effort towards harmony, working within the impulses and seeking 
to weld them together into a harmonious system. 

Coming now to the central part of his book, Professor Hobhouse 
shows that by the term “ good ” we mean that which appeals to some- 
one’s feelings, and through feeling evokes a response or movement 
tending to maintain and further that to which it refers. “ The 
judgment ‘ This is good,’ however, is not only the expression of an 
attitude but also the assertion of a fact, and the fact which it asserts 
is a harmony between an experience and a feeling.” Strictly speak- 
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ons of 
id the ing, it is the total relationship of harmony between an experience and 
results a feeling that is good. We may, however, speak of any term that 
of the enters into the relationship as good “ by right of membership.” 

The analysis of the “ rational” follows very closely the account 
n, and that will be familiar to readers of the Theory of Knowledge and of 


other Development and Purpose. The essential characteristics of the 
evelop- rational are interconnection, consilience, system, harmony, or mutual 
ive to support. It would be strange if the world of conduct, of values, were 
glorify shut off completely from the world of truth, if reason had no function 
mn has to fulfil in the practical sphere. Accordingly, Professor Hobhouse 

them- seeks to show that there is a rational good, a good, i.e., in which the 

in its whole body of impulse-feeling is linked up into a harmonious system, 
usions guided and sustained by all-embracing purposes. Such a good is 
nique rational according to all the tests of rationality, since it may be shown 
e that to be self-consistent, interconnected, and objective, in the sense that 
mn and it is based on universal principles inherent in the system as a whole. 
aps in The good generally is a harmony with some disposition of mind ; 
; anti- the rational good is harmony carried consistently through the world 
as the of mind and its experience, a harmony of mind with itself and its 
ng too objects, a consilience of all living experience in a comprehensive 
e and system of purposes. Such a rational good is obligatory or bind- 
d and ing, Professor Hobhouse argues in Kantian fashion, because it is 
1 will, rational: the constraint that it imposes upon us is analogous to 
n the the constraint that reason imposes upon us in the sphere of 
pulse, knowledge. 

but a The view of the good as harmony may easily give rise to mis- 
es and understanding. If I have followed Professor Hobhouse aright, he 
ynsists does not mean to argue that the goodness of an act or impulse consists 
inding merely in the fact that it is compatible with and complementary to 
goal.” the fulfilment of other impulses in a comprehensive system. The act 
but is has a value of its own which consists primarily in the fact that it is 
.d and the object of a favourable disposition or satisfies a felt demand. So 
h and far it would be good, even if it were not a member of a harmonious 
rid of system. On the other hand, a good is rational if it is capable of enter- 
rience ing harmoniously into a system of goods. The case before us is, I 
in the think, strictly comparable with that of cognition. Here, too, a test 
whole, of rationality is systematic connection. But when I say the proposi- 
1 ends tion A is B is true, I do not mean that its truth consists merely in its 
refore, consilience with other judgments, A is C, A is D, ete. Each of these 
ity or judgments must have a certain plausibility of its own, and the truth of 
eking each must in any case consist in something besides its membership or i 
capacity of incorporation within a system. So, too, in the case of the 

house rational good, the goodness of the elements entering into the system ' 
some- does not consist merely in the fact that they are capable of being i 
=ment harmonised with other elements of experience, but consists primarily i 
“* The in that each element represents a harmony of experience with feeling. { 
of an At the same time the rational good is good, firstly, because it satisfies 
sserts the important impulse towards unity or effort towards harmony 
peak- (which is so far one impulse among others); and secondly, because by 





definition it is a harmonious incorporation of goods, i.e. harmonies 
Vor, X X.—No. 1. 
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of feelings with experiences into a comprehensive system, i.e. a harmony 
of harmonies. 

In this connection one would like to ask Professor Hobhouse 
whether, in his view, all satisfied impulses are intrinsically good, 
except, i.¢., in so far as they conflict with the satisfaction of other 
impulses of oneself or others? If not, then the goodness of an impulse 
must consist in something else than the fact that there is a harmony 
of feeling with experience in regard to it. Further, one cannot but 
wish that Professor Hobhouse had added to his general arguments as 
to the logical characteristics of a rational system, and the claim that 
the sphere of values must be amenable to reason, some direct proof 
that the things we call good do in fact form, or are capable of forming, 
asystem., . 

The conception of the good as developmental harmony has, as 
Professor Hobhouse points out, much in common with the principle 
of general happiness, particularly as worked out by Mill. It differs, 
however, from the latter profoundly in its psychology of the springs 
of action, in its view of the nature of obligation, and particularly in 
refusing to consider happiness in abstraction from the mode of life 
in which happiness is found. The good, according to Professor 
Hobhouse, may be defined as “ happiness in the fulfilment of vital 
capacity, in a world adapted to mind.” There are, however, passages 
in Mill which come very closely to Professor Hobhouse’s view, as, 
e.g., when he explains in chapter i. of the essay on Liberty that when 
he appeals to utility he means utility in the largest sense, ‘‘ grounded 
on the permanent interests of man as a progressive being.” 

Professor Hobhouse’s discussion of the relation of his own view to 
the ethical idealism of Green is of especial interest, notably for the 
light it throws upon the problem of self-sacrifice and of the relation 
between the good of the individual and the good of society. His view 
is that “self-development as such does not remain part of the social 
ideal. Rather, all personal development is good so long as it is 
capable of harmony ; the wider the sphere of development, the greater 
the good attained.” ; 

The view of the good as rational postulates a moral order which is 
universal, independent of any particular social organisation, binding 
upon all rational beings that come into relation with one another. 
It involves, i.e., the notion of Humanity perhaps of all conscious 
beings as a unity. But Professor Hobhouse is anxious to point out 
that this unity must not be personified, and that it must not be con- 
ceived as something already achieved, but rather as a principle of 
growth or development, an effort towards harmony gradually widen- 
ing in scope and comprehensiveness, a unity that may be described 
perhaps as a unity of spirit. These implications of his ethical theory 
are taken by Professor Hobhouse at least to confirm the view of 
reality reached by him in his Development and Purpose as a result 
of an elaborate survey of the empirical facts of evolution and an 
analysis of the nature of development and teleology. According to 
the view there put forward, reality is an interconnected system 
developing in time, the ground of whose development lies within the 
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system and-is found to consist in the principle of rational harmony 
or love. This principle is not coextensive with reality, nor is it even 
the ground of reality, but the ground only of the development within 
it. The elements of discord are equally real. The function of the 
principle of harmony and of reason is to subdue them or incorporate 
them within a harmonious system. The effort towards harmony 


in the world-process is essentially purposive, and implies the existence ~ 


of a central mind, though we may be unable to describe adequately 
the form of unity that such a mind would possess. The theory is 
essentially optimistic, and implies a belief that ultimately the principle 
of harmony will dominate the universe. 

These large issues cannot, of course, be fully discussed here. 
I content myself with asking two or three questions. It may per- 
haps be conceded that a comprehensive survey of the empirical facts 
of mental and social evolution does point to the operation of a 
principle of unity or effort towards harmony. But are we, except 
as a matter of faith, justified in extending this principle to the whole 
world-order ? May it not be that the category of end or purpose, 
though important in dealing with problems of human and animal 
evolution, is inadequate when applied to the whole cosmic process ? 
May it not be that though the process of human evolution must be 
grounded in the nature of the real, it is yet not so significant for the 
real as to determine the latter’s essential character ? 


Morris GINSBERG. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Our Social Heritage. By Graham Wallas. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921.—Pp. 292. 


Tus is a worthy successor to Professor Graham Wallas’s earlier 
books, The Life of Francis Place, Human Nature in Politics, and The 
Great Society. In spite of the looser connection of the separate 
chapters, it will probably strike his readers as the most mature as 
well as the most alive and brilliantly written of them all. Mr Wallas 
is doing for social psychology what William James did for individual 
psychology, in making it a living force in contemporary thought, 
but he goes beyond James in pressing home its teaching against the 
intellectual inertia which he regards as the main vice of the time. 
His text in the new volume is the now familiar distinction between 
“nature” and “ nurture,”’ and the necessity which that portion of 
nurture which we owe to the social process of teaching and learning lays 
upon us of improving upon it by self-conscious effort, if we are to escape 
the social atrophy and stagnation that threatens us. Thetask can only 
be carried through by “‘co-operation in work and thought”’; but it must 
be a co-operation illuminated by a far wider human sympathy and a 
far clearer eye to what is required by “the good life ” than are as yet 
common. It is impossible in a short notice like this to give any idea 
of the trenchant criticism of men and institutions which these twelve 
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chapters contain, or of the wealth of happy illustration, drawn from 
a singular width of scholarship combined with a no less singular 
width of practical experience, with which the writer presses it home. 
It is only possible to mention one or two of the chapters which will 
appeal particularly to different classes of readers. The present-day 
politician will have his attention fascinated by the chapter on “‘ Group 
Co-operation,” in which the psychology of the leading figures in the 
First Dardanelles and in the Mesopotamian Reports is subjected to 
scorching criticism and made responsible for their failure to rise to 
the requirements of the situation. To the general social student 
the central and longest chapter in the book on “ Professionalism ” 
will probably be the most interesting. Since its appearance the 
attack it contains on the professional spirit in law, medicine, the army, 
and education has gained in pointedness by the publication of the 
no less brilliant statement of the opposite side of the question in 
Mr R. H. Tawney’s searching book on Acquisitive Society. Per- 
haps someone in the Hibbert Journal will attempt a wider treatment 
that will reconcile these conflicting points of view. It is in this 
chapter that the writer develops, as against the advocates of Guild 
Socialism, what seems to me an irrefragable argument for a decisive 
control by “representatives of the community”—in other words, by 
the State. Students of the Constitution should be grateful for 
the attempt Mr Wallas makes in the chapter on “ Constitutional 
Monarchy ” in the interest of a true working democracy to “ see 
through make-believes to reality.” Deprecating the taboo that 
society puts upon the discussion of institutions which arouse passion, 
he firmly insists : ‘“‘ The whole of this book is meaningless if the effort 
required to make our own working conception of the world resemble 
as nearly as may be the facts is not as worth while in politics as it is 
in the natural sciences ” (p. 238). But it is to the last chapter, on 
“The Church,” that readers of the Hibbert Journal will probably 
most readily turn to ascertain the writer’s view of our religious 
heritage. The argument turns on the contrast between the appeal 
of the best minds in the Church to the “ considerate attention of 
men of goodwill” and the moral and intellectual inertia that pervades 
one portion of the establishment, the glorification of subconscious 
and savage survivals in the human soul that is so disquieting a note 
in another. If the Church ever really offered any clear guidance in 
“long-range ethical problems” (which Mr Wallas doubts), it has 
entirely abdicated this office to-day. What it is mainly suffering 
from is “‘ the absence of a consistent and helpful metaphysical ‘ world- 
outlook’” (p. 259). Such an outlook, however, he seems to regard as 
inconsistent not only with Christian orthodoxy, but with Christianity 
of any kind. “I myself think it more probable that the children 
or grandchildren of most of those who reject the main dogmas of 
Christian orthodoxy will cease to call themselves Christians ; and that 
Christian tradition will come to be represented in the Western nations 
by a minority of born mystics and their followers ” (p. 288). What 
he seems in the same self-revealing passage to suggest is “‘ something 
more like the philosophies of Zeno and Epicurus in the Roman 
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from Empire.” It is a challenging chapter, and seems to demand a more 


gular authoritative answer than, so far as I know, it has yet received. 
10me. It is an ungrateful task to turn to criticism of so sincere and 
h will appealing a book, but there is one side in which, with all his clearness 
t-day of vision, the writer seems to me to show a curious limitation, amount- 
xroup ing to more than the normal blind-spot, and accounting in large degree 
n the for the disappointment which some critics have expressed in the book 
ed to from the side of constructiveness. Mr Wallas takes his stand upon 
ise to self-conscious thought and will as the keynote of the intellectual and 
udent moral world of to-day. Yet there is no attempt to analyse this 
lism ” notion. The writers who, like Mr Ernest Barker, have occupied 
e the themselves with it are set aside as ‘“‘ metaphysical philosophers ” 
army, (p. 251) who are prepared to ride roughshod over “ psychology.” 
of the I think that a closer study of their work would have led to a different 
on in view. William James defined metaphysics as only “a particularly 

Per- obstinate effort to understand,” and the writers in question are 
tment simply those who appeal from a psychology, which has too much 
1 this neglected the idea of the self and all that this involves for human 
Guild thought and conduct, to the psychology which makes it the head of 
cisive the corner in any attempt to reach “a consistent and helpful world- 
ls, by outlook.” It is just such a psychology that we miss in this book. 
il for Its absence, we venture to think, accounts for the failure in the very 
tional interesting chapter on “‘ Liberty ”’ to arrive at a reconciliation between 

** see the negative and the positive ideas of freedom that so confusingly 

that run in and out of the discussion. It is accountable also for the 
ssion, fragmentariness and unsatisfactoriness of the chapter upon “ Science,” 
effort where the problem of the reconciliation of freedom and necessity 
emble is raised but left unanswered. It will be found, I believe, to explain 
sitis {| also what even the enemies of Christianity must feel to be a certain 
er, on blindness to the elements of moral and religious truth which Christian 
bably theology from St Augustine to Dante and Aquinas, and thence to the 
igious present day, has sought with all its dogmatism and errors to express, 
ippeal and which Mr H. G. Wells has shown to have been the preserving salt 
ion of in the worst ages in the history of the Church. Taking a wider 
vades point of view still, one might ask whether it is not just a psychology 
scious of the mind in relation to its world (in other words, of the idea of the 
2 note self) that is wanted to show, if not why there is a “ social heritage ” 
nee in at all, at least why we are under any obligation to take its defects 
it has with the seriousness that Mr Wallas so rightly and so eloquently 
fering demands that we should. Without such a psychology our social 
world- heritage hangs in the air; its call is as the voice of one crying in the 
ard as wilderness. It stands for a fact, but for no appeal to a conscience. 
ianity I am not asking Mr Wallas to exchange his own bright colours for t 
ildren the “ grey in grey”? with which philosophy commonly works, but to i 
nas of remember what Jeremy Bentham (more than anyone else perhaps 
d that his own master) said of ‘‘ question-begging epithets,” and to think { 
ations it possible that there may be something underlying the work of } 
What the “metaphysical philosophers” which is of vital importance for : 
ething constructive social theory. J. H. Murrweap, 
toman B 

IRMINGHAM. 
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The Shaping Forces of Modern Religious Thought. By Archibald 
B. D. Alexander, M.A., D.D.—Glasgow: MacLehose, Jack- 
son & Co., 1921.—Pp. viii+ 445. 


Tue title of this volume indicates, in a measure, its aim, but does 
not altogether prepare us for the careful investigation of the origins 
of modern theological tendencies which gives the work its essentially 
historical character. To those who are interested in the history of 
speculative thought, Dr Alexander is already well known through 
his Short History of Philosophy, and he here attempts to do for theology 
what his previous work has done for philosophy in general. One is 
inclined to think that the book before us marks a distinct advance 
upon its predecessor, and that in particular its more limited range 
lessens the necessity for the statement of unelaborated details and so 
makes possible a most welcome fulfilment of the author’s promise 
that the book will be critical and constructive as well as historical. 
Only occasionally do we see more of the trees than of the wood, and 
note rather regretfully the apparent neglect of favourable oppor- 
tunities for criticism, if not for construction. 

Dr Alexander conceives of the history of theological thought 
since the Reformation as illustrating two tendencies—an objective 
and a subjective, emphasising on the one hand the Divine sovereignty, 
and on the other the inward religious consciousness, the one ex- 
pressing itself intellectually and the other emotionally, the one 
transcendental and the other immanental ; and the interplay of these 
tendencies suggests to him that the most satisfying theology will be 
of such a character as to do justice to both sides of spiritual reality, 
appreciating equally the Divine manifestation and the human realisa- 
tion. Throughout the three sections into which the book is divided 
this idea is dominating, and gives a unity to the book as a whole. 
At the same time, we feel that it is occasionally a little difficult to 
approve of the sacrifice of chronological sequence which is rendered 
necessary by the plan adopted. 

The first section of the book—under the heading of ‘‘ Foundational 
Types ”—deals with the more outstanding phases of religious thought 
from the Reformation to the end of the eighteenth century. In the 
second section Dr Alexander extends what might be called his “‘ catch- 
ment area,” and surveys the contributory streams flowing from 
literature, Biblical criticism, and science into the main current of 
modern religious thought. In the last part he returns to the main 
stream, and takes-up the study of nineteenth-century theology in the 
stricter sense of the term. It must be confessed that this arrange- 
ment results in certain breaches of continuity and alterations of 
emphasis which it is at first sight a little difficult to justify. Why, 
e.g., Should the influence of the idealistic philosophy be regarded as 
only a “contributory factor,” especially in view of the author’s em- 
phatic recognition of the value of Hegelianism, and his characterisa- 
tion of it as “‘ a real endeavour of the human mind to grasp the stupen- 
dous idea of God, as at once Absolute and Eternal, and also related 
to and revealed in the manifold in time of life and history ” ? (p. 317). 
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Indeed, throughout his work our author seems to be a little hesitating 
as to how far he is justified in ascribing theological influence to philo- 
sophy. At one point he seems to dismiss almost too easily the possible 
influence upon contemporary religious thought of the pantheistic re- 
finements of Nicholas of Cusa and Giordano Bruno, whereas he very 


_readily recognises the metaphysical support which pietism found in the 


“amor intellectualis ” of Spinoza. Again, we are tempted to ask why 
Carlyle and Ruskin should be promoted to the more honourable third 
part of the book while the influential contemporary poets are relegated 
to a place in the second part, amongst the “ contributory factors ” ? 

At the very beginning of the period under review examples are 
found in Luther of the subjective and in Calvin of the objective type 
of theological thought. Incidentally, the question is discussed as 
to the importance of the personal influence of these two leaders upon 
the total Reformation movement; but the chief interest of the opening 
chapter lies in the exposition of Calvinism.’ Dr Alexander brings 
out clearly the sense of vocation and the feeling of security and con- 
fidence inspired by this creed, and at the same time explains why the 
paralysing consequences of a non-moral fatalism did not follow 
upon obedience to it. He shows that the “ election ” of Calvinism 
was election to repentance and sanctification, and therefore pre- 
cluded satisfaction in a state of sin. He might have gone further 
and pointed out also that even for the average man a motive to virtue 
was found in his anxiety to reassure himself, through the conscious- 
ness of his own moral action, that he was indeed in a state of grace. 
In the following chapter the judgment which is passed’ upon the 
scholasti¢ism of the post-Reformation controversies seems to us 
severe but not unjustifiably condemnatory. 

The seventeenth century in English theological history is marked 
by the conflict between the Puritan and the Anglo-Catholic parties. 
While fully appreciating the good qualities of the Anglo-Catholic 
writers—especially Hooker,—and admitting that “they meant well 
and did excellent work in their own day ” (p. 98), our author contends 
that the Puritans have left the more distinctive mark upon history. 
Puritanism stood for something deeper and broader than did Anglo- 
Catholicism, and while the excrescences of the former have dis- 
appeared, ‘‘ the profounder principles of the Sovereignty of God, and 
the sanctity and vocation of the human soul, with all the vital 
truths connected with this conviction, lived on and became the 
permanent contributions of this age to its successors ”’ (p. 99). 

Of the rationalism of the eighteenth century, with its somewhat 
superficial deistic systems, Dr Alexander gives an _ illuminating 
account. He condemns the deistic tendency to reject everything 
which could not justify itself at the bar of the logical under- 
standing, and rightly contends that “a religion without mystery is 
a religion without God ” (p. 109). The deficiencies of deism connect 
themselves closely with failure to realise the immanence of God and 
a tendency to regard religion as somewhat artificially tacked on to 
nature from the outside. The value of Butler’s reply to deism is 
estimated as of moderate worth, and it is probably just to say, in 
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reference to this theologically depressing century, that “he stands 
out as the sole heroic figure in the somewhat motley crowd of British 
apologists ”’ (p. 128). 

After a brief chapter dealing with phases of pietism both British 
and continental, and bringing his main. history down to the close of 
the eighteenth century, Dr Alexander passes to an estimate of the 
idealistic philosophy as a “ contributory factor.” He finds that the 
idea of the Incarnation is the very nerve of Hegel’s system, and that 
Hegel’s philosophy as a whole had profound effect in emphasising 
the conception of historical development, in breaking down the 
deistic separation of God from the world, and in strengthening a 
spiritual rather than a materialistic attitude. But while Hegelianism 
secured that the central problem of theology would henceforth be 
Christological, for Hegel himself the idea of the Incarnation was 
much more important than the fact, and he can hardly be said to have 
realised the full significance of the historical Jesus, who remains a 
symbol rather than a realisation of the union of God and man. 

In his chapter on the relations of religion and science, Dr Alexander 
traverses well-worn ground. He indicates three phases of the struggle 
—the dominance of theology, the period of independence and conflict, 
and the period of mutual respect and co-operation. In regard to the 
first phase, the useful point is made that the original discouragement 
of science was not due merely to the Church’s love of power and greed 
of gain, but arose from zeal for the honour of God and dread—in- 
telligible enough in those days of magic and witchcraft—of the con- 
sequences of knowledge. It will be a matter of general consent 
that we have now passed into the third of the phases above indicated, 
and that science, having given up the attempt to do homage to unity 
by explaining the higher by the lower, is now ready to become the 
ally of theology, which by prescriptive right treats of the spiritual and 
ought to have as its aim the construction of a spiritual philosophy 
of the world of such a character as to be acceptable also to science. 

The chapters on the contribution of literature and Biblical criticism 
to theology are not the most satisfactory in the book, and suffer from 
too great attention to details. But the valuable elements in this con- 
tribution are emphasised again in the concluding section. Here 
the author returns to the main stream of theological thought, and, 
beginning with a masterly exposition of Schleiermacher’s theology, 
traces the influence of the latter upon the school of Ritschl and later 
upon the pragmatic and psychological attitude of more recent thinkers. 
The subjectivity of Ritschl and his successors is rightly connected 
with the agnostic effect of the more negative part of Kant’s philosophy, 
and the more objective disposition of Kaftan is welcomed. 

One of the most acutely penetrating and interesting chapters in 
the book deals with the Tractarian Movement in England. This is 
well described as a protest against the religious deadness which was 
the result of deism, and it is also regarded as a reaction against the 
agnosticism which prevailed in much of the liberal thought of the 
early nineteenth century. This reaction did not, however, go far 
enough. It resulted, as, e.g., in Newman, in a sacrifice of the 
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justifiable claims of reason and a timid flight to the protection of 
authority. Religious conviction was made to rest on emotional rather 
than on intellectual grounds, and a species of subjective agnosticism 
was the result. There will be general agreement with our author 
when he says: ‘“‘ Newman would have had no sympathy with the 
school of Spencer or even the teaching of Schleiermacher, if even he 
knew their dogmatic positions; but one may see here how men start- 
ing from different standpoints, when they attempt to suppress any 
element in the wholeness of their rational consciousness, do injustice 
to the full objectivity of truth and inevitably land themselves in 
some form of scepticism” (p. 335). Dr Alexander repeatedly ex- 
presses his apprehensions regarding the consequences of subjectivism, 
and he might have found some relief and comfort if he had given a 
larger place to the philosophy of T. H. Green and the Neo-Hegelians 
generally. It would have been of great service also if the scheme 
of his work had allowed him to include an estimate of one of the most 
influential books of recent years—Professor Pringle Pattison’s Idea of 
God. But it would be almost ungracious to refer to these omissions 
in view of the exceedingly clear and valuable statement of modern 
theological problems which rounds off the historical investigations. 
While the dangers of subjectivism are strongly emphasised, it is at the 
same time recognised that mere “ theocentricity ”’ may result in a 
conception of God as a “lifeless abstraction—a blank, featureless 
entity ’ (p. 815). Avoidance of either extreme will be secured by the 
discovery of some higher category which will unite the ideas of Imman- 
ence and Transcendence, and help us to realise that God is in the 
world, animating it, but yet controlling it, not absorbed in it to the 
detriment of His own Divine personality. Towards such a solution 
Dr Alexander contends that we shall be helped most of all by a re- 
consideration of the problem of the person of Christ. The theology 
of to-day and of to-morrow must be Christo-centric, basing itself 
securely upon an estimate of the historical Jesus, and at the same 
time seeing in His life and death not historical facts merely, but the 
central meaning of the universe and the ultimate significance of the 
relation of God and man. “ Christ constitutes the problem of Chris- 
tianity, and the problem of God and man as well” (p. 421). The 
few pages of summary in the final chapter form a fitting conclusion 
to a book which will undoubtedly be regarded as a most important 
contribution to modern theological learning and speculation. 
W. S. Urqunart. 


Scottish CHURCHES COLLEGE, 
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Christianity in its Modern Expression. By G. B. Foster, late Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Chicago. 
Edited by D. C. Macintosh.—New York:: The Macmillan 
Company, 1921.—Pp. xiii+-294. 


THE title of this volume needs explanation. We have before us 
the dictated portions of lectures delivered by the author to his theo- 
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logical classes when he was Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Chicago. To each section there are added notes of the remarks with 
which the main topics were illustrated. The first half of the book 
deals with the Dogmatics, and the remainder with the Ethics, of the 
Christian Religion. In attempting to estimate the value of such a 
work, the critic is hampered by two difficulties : one, that the lectures 
were apparently delivered before the war, and consequently we 
have to make allowances for our own emotional displacement ; in 
the second place, no information is given as to the date up to which 
the lectures were given. On the other hand, these two circumstances 
enable us to measure the extent to which the author succeeds in 
reaching a genuinely objective standpoint. How far do his con- 
clusions stand the test of the great trial through which we are pass- 
ing ? And then, to carry the matter to first principles, how far do his 
foundations of dogma and of ethics include all that should rightly 
be included? Let us take the latter question first, and then we 
may be able to deal with the former. 

Christianity, we are told, presents itself as in conflict with other 
modern views of the world, with zsthetic or naturalist pantheism, 
with pessimism, with scepticism (p. 88). This last category does not 
leave me altogether comfortable. Did the author mean that the 
critical attitude is anti-Christian ? Are we prepared to say that the 
pantheist or the pessimist are to be excommunicated ? In fact, 
the pantheism of Fechner, the pessimism of Thomas Hardy, the 
scepticism of Newman, help to constitute in their respective ways 
our modern mind. If Christianity is to be ever regarded as the 
absolute religion, it must contain and resolve these distinctions. And 
indeed the author suggests that the conflict in question is in the sphere 
of religion when he goes on to say that it is not faith against science, 
but faith against faith. 

Hence, when he attempts to substantiate the truth of the Chris- 
tian faith, he suceeeds precisely because his formula is capable of a 
general statement. In the first place, there is the judgment of value. 
Christianity has value in that it promotes both “ culture and the 
fellowship of culture’ (p. 41). More than that, it helps to realise 
the divine kingdom. Ina similar way the Jew can speak of his own 
noble faith. Nor would such statements be necessarily false of the 
Mohammedan and the two great Hindu religions. Systems of 
philosophy, in their turn, though of narrower extent, demand a 
hearing. The modernist is no innovator, if he would comprehend in 
his religious regard the categories thus enumerated, and if he recognises 
these other schemes of values. 

But Foster goes on to supplement the value judgment in such a 
way as to differentiate the Christian religion from all others. The 
mere value judgment alone is form without content. The historical 
person, Jesus the Messiah, furnishes the positive content or, in Foster’s 
words, the proof by revelation. And here I venture to offer a sug- 
gestion. The term Christ has very little connotation to my ear other 
than that of the name Jesus. And from observation I imagine it is 
the same with many other people. Milton, according to the Con- 
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cordance, uses the name Messiah some nineteen times in his poetry, 
Christ once. The substitution of the Hebrew for the Greek term 
puts the name into historical perspective. A touch of Milton’s 
scholarship is seen in his phrase, Jesus Messiah. Let the reader test 
the creeds, the versions of the New Testament, not to speak of later 
writings, by this substitution, and he will be prepared for a conclusion 
which distinguishes the more recent modernists from their immediate 
predecessors—a conclusion for which Foster scarcely prepares us. 

Foster himself goes to the extreme of scepticism when he says: 
“ A jury of twelve scholars would scarcely agree on oath with reference 
to any historical fact in the life of Christ.”” Loisy marks the reaction 
in his Jésus et la Tradition Evangélique, ‘‘ The general traits of the 
historical physiognomy of Jesus and those of his career are marked 
clearly and certainly enough” (p. 10). It is by this exaggerated 
historical scepticism that Foster dates himself. He makes no refer- 
ence to Schweizer, Tyrrell, and Loisy. In fact, it was by the correct 
interpretation of the Messianic tradition about Jesus that Schweizer 
began the revolution which was carried still further by Tyrrell in his 
Christianity at the Cross-Roads. 

It remains, therefore, to show how the later modernism which 
restores Jesus to the eschatology of the first century can carry the 
solution of our difficulties one stage further than the point reached 
by Foster. Jesus, inspired by his sense of vocation, moved along an 
inevitable path to the conflict with the established order of things, 
which ended with his death. In full knowledge he threw himself 
against a resistance which would crush him. And those who follow 
him cannot, any more than he, come to complete terms with the 
world. The claim, therefore, that Messianic persons should make 
this world a possible place for kings or for workmen, is simply directed 
to the wrong address. And the present signs of a collapsing civilisa- 
tion are not to be debited to the Messianic Church. Since when did 
the Church undertake the support of the world with which by pro- 
fession she is at enmity ? ‘I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
It was not the Church which created the world of the war. It was 
the industrial system working in conjunction with the application of 
science to the destruction of human life. As little was the world 
before the war created by Messianic persons. There is no sign that 
these same persons will make terms with the new world to be created 
by any actual labour movement. Hence, so far as Foster suggests 
that the Messianic tradition furnishes the frame in which we may 
fit the existing moral order, we are bound to criticise his suggestions 
in this later light. The whole fair world as it is, in fact, must be to 
some extent renounced. Unless, therefore, a religion involves the 
element of conflict with things as they are, it cannot be universal. 
When we use the terms Kingdom of God, the spiritual, the true, the 
beautiful, the good, we imply a state of tension, an opposition to the 
existing order. And this tension will impel some individuals to 
action, And so far as the individual is thus impelled to action, even 
to the extent that he clashes with, or even is destroyed by, the world, 
he may be regarded as a follower of, or even as the incarnation of, 
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the Jewish Messiah in a sense that can never be applied to the Y 
followers of Mohammed or Buddha. Whether or not we can say I 
with Paul, “If we be dead with the Messiah, we believe that we shall 
also live with him,” does not lessen the authority of the inner vocation §j pp ] 
with which we seek the best in order to fulfil our character. year 
Tyrrell at the end said: “I feel that my past work has been § Jecy 
dominated by the Liberal-Protestant Christ, and doubt whether I am peo 
not bankrupt.” And again; “I hope that I am wrong, but I feel § p { 
that I have been reading the Gospel all my life with nineteenth- J fron 
century glasses, and that now scales as it were have fallen from my (p. é 
eyes.” It is indeed remarkable that Tyrrell should say also, almost act 
in the language of Schweizer: ‘‘ Faith in Christ never meant merely thor 
faith in a teacher and his doctrine, but an apprehension of his person- Virs 
ality as revealing itself in us.” And so Tyrrell rises to the universal and 
form of religion. In Eucken’s words: “ Through conflict and the tol 
triumphant realisations of spiritual life into which the conflict 
eventually passes, the whole life of the Spirit is deepened and livi: 
renewed.” inte 
How different Foster’s book seems now! The whole second part, is t 
which deals with ethics, can no longer be regarded as based necessarily knc 
upon the words of the Master. It would lie outside the scope of this the 
notice to make any attempt at criticising details. Only one remark me 
may be permitted. The ethics of Jesus were subordinate to his the 
vocation, and may be paralleled from the finer utterances of his time. Ch 
But so far from lessening our interest and obedience, this know- Th 
ledge drives us upon the commonplace of the Syrian East, the ver- th 
nacular of thought and language alike, in order the more fully to set cal 
Jesus against his background. And here a familiar feature once more in 
appears. The language of Jesus, like that of the prophets, is that of a to 
poetically inspired man. The authority of the Messiah did not lack 
. a suitable style of utterance. And conceding for the moment that to 
we cannot mark off with absolute certainty in the Synoptic Gospels ex 
the very sayings of Jesus, we can affirm that he possessed a character- pr 
istic manner which is not inadequately conveyed by our tradition. br 
There is an intimate relation between fine emotion and fine expression. G 
I regret that the author has somewhat neglected the form of his sh 
lectures. He is more happy in the detached sayings which light up pe 
very brilliantly page after page. al 
Yet it was well worth while to gather together these lecture notes. al 
For anyone to whom the method of Schweizer is repellent, they b 
furnish a well-considered and balanced account of Christianity in its e 
modern form, and especially in its American form. I miss a dis- b 
cussion of the influence of the negro upon American Christianity, and st 
must fall back upon Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But we have a similar t) 
problem ourselves. The true missionary spirit consists perhaps not fi 
so much in the presentation of our own religious beliefs to other 0 
persons, as in the willingness to treat all human beings as participating I 
in our own human destiny. FRANK GRANGER. c 
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The Life of Christ: A Short Study. By Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
D.D. Oxon.—London: Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1921.—Pp. ix+367. 


Dr R. J. CAMPBELL has now given to the world the result of many 
years of thought upon Jesus Christ. As conceived by the writer, 
Jesus was a visitant from a supernatural sphere, who raised dead 
people, even Lazarus, and walked on the sea (by levitation, such as 
D. D. Home is said to have practised), This Jesus raised his body 
from the grave and “ assimilated it into its spiritual background ” 
(p. 846). Jesus fed a multitude with a few barley loaves, and did the 
act twice, because two records are given in the Gospels, one to five 
thousand men, another to four thousand. This Jesus was probably 
Virgin-born, for he came from another world or sphere, from heaven, 
and made “‘a new start’ on earth (p. 82). But how is all this known 
to Dr Campbell ? 

“It is the Jesus presented to us in the continuous experience of the 
living Church with whom we have acquaintance, not a Jesus dis- 
interred from written records. The Jesus of the Gospels and Epistles 
is the projection of the experience of the apostolic Church. . . . We 
know Jesus in the New Testament because we already know Him in 
the Church which gave us the New Testament. . . . The only right 
method of approach to the Jesus of the New Testament is through 
the living witness, the witness of His continued presence with His 
Church. No other method can yield any but misleading results. . . . 
The New Testament is a collection of letters and tracts upon one and 
the same apostolic story. .. . It is the story of the Son of God, who 
came down from heaven to give life unto the world, the story which 
in concentrated form constitutes the substance of the Christian creed 
to this day ’’ (pp. 16-22). 

All this may be true, but Dr Campbell cannot get stories of his- 
torical miracles out of such experiences of the Church in its continuous 
experience of the ‘‘ Christ.” Thus, the feeding of the five thousand is 
probably based on the story of Elisha in 2 Kings iv. 42-44: “A man 
brought the man of God twenty loaves of barley. . . . And he said, 
Give unto the people that they may eat. His servant said, What! 
should I set this before a hundred men? But he said, Give the 
people that they may eat; for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat, 
and shall leave thereof. So he set it before them and they did eat, 
and left thereof.” In the Gospels the loaves are few, they are of 
barley (John vi. 9), the people are many, a doubt as to giving is 
expressed, and overcome: and the people leave some over of the 
bread. Similarly, stories of Jesus raising the dead are told based on 
stories of Elijah and Elisha: so of curing leprosy. It is hard to resist 
the idea that the feeding of the five thousand is a miracle-story told 
from a Church parable, or symbolic story of “‘ Jesus” as the Bread 
of life: and that such is the explanation in John vi. 35: ‘“‘ Iam the 
Bread of life.” All the stories of miracles were once symbolic stories 
of the inner Christ. 

Dr Campbell believed much of this once, I understand: but his 
free spirit seems to have been somewhat clouded by the strain on his 
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nervous system in America, I fear, so he has taken rest (really nerve- 
rest) in the Church of England, and relies on Church authority for 
the view he now takes of the Gospel stories. Isnot thisa pity? May 
he yet recover the old freedom and verve! He says “ Jesus ”’ is 
given in the Church experience. True: but history is not so given. 
The Church experiences an Ideal Life, to some extent. The Church 
did not realise the Ideal Life of God in men to the full; e.g. the sense of 
freedom from subservience is not taught in the New Testament. 
Wives and slaves were told to obey their husbands and masters in 
everything; such was the old Eastern view. But to some extent 
the Church felt the Ideal Life of divine love to all men, sincerity and 
humility, and taught this, and called it “‘ Jesus Christ.”” So down 
the ages has it been felt and taught. 

Yet this experience of “‘ Christ” by the Church does not give 
historicity to the stories in the Gospels, any more than the experience 
of the life-foree by the worshippers of Dionysus gave truth to their 
stories of how the god behaved on earth (see Euripides’ Bacche). 
Some early Christians felt “‘ Christ,” but later came the stories of the 
miracles. These were at first symbolic descriptions of what the 
Ideal or “ Christ ” did in souls. He healed the spiritually blind, deaf, 
and dead. The word “ dead” is actually used in Ephes. v. 14 for 
‘dead in sin.” He spiritually fed the soul: i.e. the Christ was the 
Ideal Life of God in souls (‘‘ Christ in you’”’), and this Ideal Life 
healed and fed men, and these men composed symbolic stories of 
Christ which later came, by the unspiritual outer circle of Christians, 
to be regarded as miracles of a man Jesus. But perhaps there was no 
man Jesus. ‘‘ He” was the Infinite in the finite. 

The inner circle knew this. They called themselves ‘‘ Gnostics.” 
These Gnostics go back to pre-Christian times (see Ency. Brit., article 
“Gnosticism,” in eleventh edition). But later the outer circle expelled 
the inner circle, and set up the Apostles’ Creed to assert, as Ignatius 
had done, that Jesus was truly born, truly died, truly rose from the 
grave. So Christianity became a dogma of what was supposed to 
have happened in history. The symbolic ritual became a tran- 
substantiation into real “‘ flesh and blood” ; and the glory departed ! 

Dr Campbell is right, then, in saying the Church experiences 
“‘Christ ” : but it was an inner divine Ideal (Matt. v. and vi.) that 
the Church felt and loved. The records of symbolic stories of healing, 
and walking on the sea of trouble, and raising those dead in sin, 
became historised. Yet that process was not effected by the Church’s 
inner experience of Christ, but by the lack or dwindling of that 
experience. As the vision faded the symbols of spiritual experience 
became misunderstood and historised, and after a.p. 70 they began 
to be written as stories of a man Jesus, who never lived. ‘ Jesus” 
(=Joshua=Jehovah as Saviour) originally was the Gnostic Man, 
the Heavenly Man divine, who was crucified into the universe, as the 
pre-Christian Gnostics taught. Jesus was the Jewish Gnostic name 
for the Stoic Logos spermatikos of whom Philo wrote so much, and the 
parable of the Sower was originally a Gnostic parable of God as 
sowing the Logos as soul-seed into bodies of men. 
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nerve- All this must now be recovered, is being recovered. Dr Campbell’s 
ity for § contribution is in insisting on the Church as experiencing Christ, i.e. 
~ May Christ as the ideal life divine. The deduction that the miracle stories 
us” is are therefore true is a non sequitur, for they are literary productions 
given. by writers who misunderstood the symbolic terms of the earlier 
Church mystic Christians (Gnostics). The Ideal must be recovered, and more 
ense of fully known as the Will of the crucified God, and must be applied to 
ament. the life of to-day. GitBert T. SADLER. 
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down The Holy Catholic Church: An Anglican Essay. By Hakluyt 
Egerton.—London: The Faith House, 22 Buckingham Street, 


t give 1921.—pp. 93. 

rience 

> their Tue fallacy that pervades Mr H. Egerton’s booklet is one common to 
ech). theologians—the failure to distinguish between the phenomenal and 
of the the metaphysical. If words have any meaning, the term “ Visible ” 
tthe can be applied only to appearances. The “ Visible” Church com- 
, deaf, prises the individual members, including the governing body, the 
14 for written creeds and formularies, the ceremonial and ritual observances. 


as the Such expressions as “‘ the Body of Christ,” when applied to it (pp. 18, 
1 Life 14), represent theological and mystical ideas in the same way and 





‘les of degree as do those, e.g., of ‘the Incarnation ”’ and “ Transubstantia- 
stians, tion.” All have an historical or physical substratum as their starting- 
vas no point, which must not be confused with the metaphysical super- 
es structure. There is, in point of fact, no “ Visible ” Catholic Church. 
stics. What is so called is either a mental projection which varies with 
article individuals, or a society of men and women, organised under one 
pelled . government, of international extension and unbroken traditions, of 
hatius which the sole and unique example is the Roman Catholic Church. 
m the If anyone chooses to believe that he belongs to “‘ the Body of Christ,” 
ed to he is entitled to hold this belief, but not to identify, in any sense, this 
tran- vague and mystical notion with a “ visible ” church on earth. 
rted | The writer is so far consistent in his inconsistency that, having 
Lences once made Christ (p. 14) the invisible centre of his “‘ Visible ”’ Church, 
) that he perceives the absurdity of excluding from it the non-conforming 
aling, bodies (pp. 68-9). His views on authority are in harmony with this, 
ees thus evidencing the same mixture of inconsistent and incompatible 
irch’s elements: ‘‘ Authoritative systems (p. 63) are effective through 
that what may be called ‘ their appeal to life ’—in other words, through a 
rlence helpfulness which invites our trust and wins our consent.” Such a 
began pragmatical view of authority is essentially opposed to the traditional 
esus doctrine that historical facts and metaphysical propositions must be 
Man, accepted as intellectual truths (p. 47 ff.). The writer acknowledges 
is the the importance of the individual factor (pp. 41, 51), but attempts 
name to rear upon it a new foundation for the ecclesiastical edifice. But the 


d the opposition is merely disguised by the effort to bring traditional belief 
od. as into harmony with a true psychology. 
The same breadth of outlook leads the writer to take up a position 
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which, as that of a convinced High-Churchman, is distinctly interest- 
ing. He accepts the Papal judgment that there is no “ intention ” 
in the Anglican Ordinal to make a sacrificing priest, a want of intention 
which is sufficiently proved by the deliberate excisions. Holding, how- 
ever, that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the central core of the Church’s 
ceremonial and devotional system, his defence of the Anglican position 
is at once ingenious and unusual. The priesthood, in his view, resides 
not in a caste, but is the prerogative of all the faithful. So far he 
shares the opinions of some other modern High-Churchmen. But 
can this equally be said of his detailed application? For, according 
to him, the Sacrifice of the Mass is not a valid rite unless the laity 
receive the elements (pp. 79, 80). Truly we are here a long way from 
the stiff formalisni of scholasticism! It is a view which would be 
accounted heresy by the Roman Catholic Church and by many] 
High-Church traditionalists. It would be tabooed equally, on other 
grounds, by all Moderate High-Churchmen and Evangelical Anglicans. 
It is, however, the more valuable on that account, as being no mere 
acceptance of tradition, or result of environment, but a genuine 
expression of the individual religious spirit. And true religion must 
always be individual and personal, even when partially disguised 
under the mask of a so-called “‘ universal ”’ belief. 

The Article speaks wiser than our author allows (p. 13). A “ visible 
church” is, and can only be, “a congregation,” which provides, 
indeed, a milieu, but cannot create the religious spirit. If, even in 
intellectual matters, ‘‘ quot homines, tot sententie ”’ is true, the religious 
spirit can only live in that atmosphere of freedom which is the breath 
of its life. ‘“*‘ The spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 


H. C. Corrance. 
Hove, Sussex. 
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